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i what’s good to eat | 
i’ He always chooses | 


Cream of Wheat 


Drawn by E. B. Bird for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas ? 


If any one thing more than another can add to the 
joys of Christmas, it is music—and the Victrola can 
bring into your home, any music you may wish to hear. 

The Victrola is the one instrument to which the great- 
est artists have entrusted their art—an unanswerable ack- 
nowledgment of its artistic achievements. Moreover, the 
Victrola is the only instrument specially made to play 
the records which these great artists have made. 

Christmas day and any other day through all the 
years to come, the best or the newest of all the world’s 
music may be yours to enjoy. 

By all means get a Victrola this Christmas, but. be 
sure it is a Victrola and not some other instrument made 
in imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


ae vedenors and the trademark 

word ‘' Victrola’’ identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Catnden, N. J. 








































































PaGE 2 


~ MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 


The Shortest, Easiest and Surest Road to 
Prosperity and Supremacy. 


A Subtle Principle of Success 


hands without education, without 

capital, without training, without 
experience. and without study or waste of 
time and without health, vitality or will 
power has given me the power to earn 
more than a million dollars without selling 
merchandise stocks, bonds, books, drugs, 
appliances or any material thing of any 
character. 

This subtle and basic principle of suc- 
cess requires no will power, no exercise, 
no strength, no energy, no study, no writ- 
ing, no dieting, no concentration and no 
conscious deep breathing. There is noth- 
ing to practice, nothing to study and noth- 
ing to sell. 

This subtle and basic principle of suc- 
cess does not require that you practice 
economy or keep records, or memorize or 
read, or learn, or force yourself into any 
action or invest in any stocks, bonds, 
books or merchandise. y 

This subtle principle must not be con- 
fused with Metaphysics, Psychology, New 
Thought, Christian Science, arbitrary opti- 
mism, inspiration or faith. 

No one has yet succeeded in gaining 
success without it. 

No one has ever succeded, in failing 
with it. 

It is absolutely the master key to suc- 
cess, prosperity and supremacy. 


My True and Actual 
Experience 


When I was eighteen years of age, it 
looked to me as aetna I had absolutely 
no chance to succeed. Fifteen months 
altogether in common public school was 
the extent of my education. I had no 
money. When my father died, he left 
me twenty dollars and fifty cents, and 
I was earning hardly enough to keep 
myself alive. I had no friends for J 
was a negative and of no advantage to 
anyone. I had no plan of life to help me 
solve any problem. In fact, I did not 
know enough to know that life is and 
was a real problem, even though I had 
an “acute problem of life’ on my hands 
I was blue and despondent and thoughts 
of eternal misery arose in my mind con- 
stantly. I was a living and walking 
worry machine. 

I was tired, nervous, restless. I could 
not sleep. I could not digest without 
distress. I had no power o Repitcation. 
Nothing appealed to me. Nothing ap- 
peared worth doing from the fear that 
I could not do anything because of my 
poor equipment of mind and body. I felt 
that I was shut out of the world of suc- 
cess and I lived in a world of failure. 

I was such a pauper in spirit that I 
blindly depended on drugs and doctors 
for my health, as my father before me. 
I was a “floater” and dependent on luck 
for success. The result of this attitude 
on my part was greater weakness, sick- 
ness, failure and misery as is al*vays the 
case under similar conditions. 

Gradually my condition became worse. 
I reached a degree of misery that seemed 
intolerable. IL reached a crisis in my 
realization of my failure and adverse 
condition. 

Out of this misery and failure and 
pauperism of spirit—out of this distress 
—arose within me a desperate reaction 


T SUBTLE PRINCIPLE in my 


-—“a final effort to live’—and oye ow 
8- 


this reaction arose within me the d 

covery of the laws and principles of 
life, evolution, personality, mind, health, 
success and supremacy. Also out of this 
misery arose within me the discovery of 
the inevitable laws and principles of 
failure and sickness and inferiority. 





When I discovered that I had uncen- 
sclously been employing the principles 
of failure and sickness, I immediately 
began to use the principles of success 
and supremacy. My life underwent an 
almost immediate change. I overcame 
illness through health, weakness through 
power, inferior evolution by superior 
evolution, failure by success, and con- 
verted pauperism into supremacy. 

I discovered a principle which I ob- 
served that all successful personalities 
employ, either consciously or uncon- 
rgb I also discovered a principle 
of evolution and believed that 
used it, that my conditions would 
change, for, I had but one disease 
—failure, and therefore there was 
but one cure—success and I began 
to use this principle and out of its 
use arose my ambition, my powers, 
my education, my health, my suc- 
cess and my supremacy, etc., etc. 

You also may use this principle 
of success deliberately, purposeful- 
ly, consciously and profitably. 

Just as there is a principle of 
darkness, there is also a principle of 
failure, ill health, weakness and nega- 
tiveness. If you use the principle of 
failure consciously or unconsciously, 
you aré sure always to be a failure. 
Why seek success and supremacy 
through blindly seeking to find your 
path through the maze of. difficulties? 
Why not open your “mental eyes” 
through the use of this subtle success 
principle, and thus deliberately and 
purposefully and consciously and suc- 
cessfully advance in the direction of 
supremacy and away from failure and 
adversity? : 

I discovered this subtle principle—this 
key to success—through misery and ne- 
cessity. You need never be miserable to 
have the benefit of this subtle principle. 
You may use this success principle just 
as successful individuals of all time, of 
all countries, of all races, and of all re- 
ligions have used it_ either consciously 
or unconsciously, and as I am using it 
consciously and purposefully. It re- 
quires no education, no preparation, no 
preliminary knowledge. Anyone can 
use it. Anyone can harness, employ and 
capitalize it, and thus put it to work for 
success and supremacy. Regardless of 
what kind of success you desire, this 
subtle principle is the key that opens 
the avenue to what you want. 


Succeed like others through this subtle 
principle of success. It was used by 


Moses, 
Caesar, 





f ‘ 
Clemenceau, 
Charlies E. Hughes, 
Abraham Lincoin, 
G Washington, 
uM all Field, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Galli-Curci, 
Nordica, 

Melba, 
Marcus 


Cleopatra, 
Alexander the Great, Pp 
Edison 


° s, 

Newton, Benaein Franklin, 

and thousands and thousands of others 
—the names of successful men and 
women of all times and of all countries 
and of all repre. and of all colors, 
make a_ record of the action of this 
Subtle. Principle of Success. None of 
these individuals could have succeeded 
without it—no one can succeed without 
it—no one can fail with it. 


We Owe Each Other 


Every one realizes that human beings 
owe a duty to each other. Only the very 
lowest type of human being is selfish to 
the degree of wishing to profit without 






Columbus, 





The Red Book Magazing® 





This world does 
not contain very great numbers of the 
lowest and most selfish type of human 


helping someone els¢ 


beings. Almost everyone, in discover- 
ing something of value, also wants his 
fellow man to profit through his discoy- 
ery. This is precisely my attitude. J 
feel that I should be neglecting my most 
important duty towards my fellow 
human beings, if I did not make every 
effort—every decent and honest effort— 
to induce everyone to also benefit to a 
maximum extent through the automatic 
use of this subtle principle. 
fully realize that it is human nature 
for men and women to have less confi- 
dence in this principle because I am 
putting it in the hands of thousands of 
individuals for a few pennies, but I can- 
not help the negative impression I thus 
possibly create, I must fulfill my duty 
just the same. 
do not urge anyone to procure it 
because I offer it for a few pennies, but 
because the results are great—very great 
This subtle principle is so absolutely 
powerful and overmastering in its influ- 
ence for good, profit, prosperity and suc- 
cess, that it would be a sin if I kept it t 
myself and used it only for my personal benefit. 
sure am I of the truth of my statement 
—so absolutely positive am I of the correct- 
ness of my assumption and so absolutely cer- 





tain am I that this principle in your hands 
will work wonders for you that I am willing 
to place this principle in your hands for 
twenty-four hours at my risk and expense. 


You will recognize the value of this principle 
within twenty-four hours—in fact, almost 
immediately as you become conscious of it, 
you will realize its practicability, its potency, 
its reality, and its power and usability for 
your personal profit, pleasure, advancement, 
prosperity and success 

Thousands of individuals claim that the 
information disclosing and elucidating the 
secret principle of success is worth a _ thouw- 
sand dollars of anyone’s money. Some have 
written that they would not take a million 
dollars for it. 

You will wonder that I do not charge a 
thousand dollars for this information—for 
disclosing this principle, after you get it into 
your possession and realize its tremendous 
power and influence. 

I have derived such tremendous results— 
amazing results from its power, that I want 
every man, woman and matured child to 
have this key to success, prosperity and 
wealth. This is why I am willing to send it 
to anyone—to any address—on approval 
without a single penny in advance. 

You would never forgive me, and I could 
never forgive myself, nor could the creative 
forces of the Universe forgive us, if I failed 
to bring you to the point of using this subtle 
principle of success. You would never for- 

give meit I failed to do for you that which 
you would do for me, if our positions were 
reversed. 

Write your address on the request be- 
low and mail it to me, and you will 
receive by return mail, the SUBTLE 
PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS—the master 
principle—the key to your success and 





supremacy—the equal of which you 
have never seen. 
If this subtle principle of success 


does not solve your every problem, it 
will cost you absolutely nothing. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


785 Berkeley Bldg. 
West 44th Street, New York City 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 

785 Berkeley Building, 
| West 44th Street, New York City. 

You may send me, at your risk, ‘““‘THE 
| SUBTLE PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS.” 

I promise to either re-mail it to you, 
within twenty-four hours of its receipt by 
| me, or to send you Two Dollars 

It is understood that I am to be under no 
| other obligation, neither now nor later. 


Name 


(Write Plainly) 


Note.—The above statement in the RED 
BOOK is absolutely guaranteed by Swoboda in every 
Way to be as represented. 
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Was $100 


Before the War 


Now $64 


In these days when the 
cost of many things is 
higher than before the 
war, it is a distinct contri- 
bution to business-economy 
tooffer through more di- 
rect selling methods such a 
great and decided saving 
on so popular a typewriter 


as the Oliver. 


Over 800,000 Sold 


A Finer Typewriter 
at a Fair Price 


Send No Money! 


No money in advance. Notacent! Simply make 
your request via the coupon below if you want this 
brand new Oliver Typewriter for five days free trial 
in your own home or office. Use this Oliver for five trial. 
days as if it were yourown. Type all your letters 
or any other work with it. 


able test. 


For speed. 


Compare it with any $100 typewriter on 
the market. Compare it for simplicity of construc- 
tion. For beauty of finish. For ease of operation. 
For neatness of work. Then if after 





Famous 
Users of the 


Oliver 
Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co. 
Otis Elevator 
mpany 
National City Bank 
of N.Y. 


Boston Elevated 

aoe 

Hart, Schaffner & 

U.S. Steel Corpo- 
ration 


New York Edison 
Compan 











Put it to every conceiv- 


For $64 you can now obtain the identioal 
ave 36 Oliver Typewriter formerly priced at 108 

We are able to save you nearly half be ause 

of our radically new ind economical method of seltribation: 

During the wee we learned many lessons. We found that it was 

annecessary to have such a vast number of traveling salesmen 

and so many expensive branch houses throughout the country. 

We were able to discontinue many other superfluous sales methods. 

Result—we can afford to sell at $64 the very same Oliver formerly 
priced at $100. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


Check the coupon to get the Oliver for five days- free trial in, 


ey! own home. If you decide to keep the typewriter you can pay 
‘or it_on terms so easy that you won't miss money—only $4 a 
month. If you prefer to have further information before order- 
ing, fill in the coupon for our free catalog. Clip the coupon now 
and mail at once. 


Canadian Price, $82 


™ OLIVER 


Tpewriter Gmpany 


1159 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 


5 days free trial you do not wish to keep the type- 
writer for any reason whatsoever, simply send it 
back to us and you won't be out one cent for the free 
If, on the other hand, you decide that it is the 
finest typewriter, and you wish to keep it, then pay 
us at the easy rate of only$4amonth. Thisis the 
open, free trial offer we make to you on the Oliver 
to let you see for yourself that if any typewriter is 
worth $100 it is this splendid, speedy Oliver No. 9, 
our latest model and the finest we ever built. 


SSSSUSSReeeet eee reeeeaseeeeese 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1159 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
[J Ship me a new Okver Nine for five days free inspection. If I 


keep it, | will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. The title 
to remain in you until fally paid for. 





Bie Mldatinn poli’ 10. 60s decdaee 0008 600s «conse sic0dat due tongegennasebanieanine 

This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I c one $9 

py = the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the of 
ve days. 


Do not send a machine anti! I order it. Mail me your book 
“The High Oost of Typewriters—The Reason and the-Remedy,” 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 


NG inc 00005 dencsnuidd cdntdaswa ctece}o0qencerncns 0gs penpehiimesnennnn ° 
Street Address web odiegs 
Clty... .cccccccccccoccecocces eocccepveseccoeses State............ ddpoeagedh stem 
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At thirty-five he was back again at a job; 
a cog in a big machine 
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IVE years ago .a man of thirty 

took his savings, and the savings 

of some of his friends, and em- 
barked in business for himself. He 
was honest, industrious and attractive; 
there seemed to be every reason why 
he should succeed. 

Today, at thirty-five, he is filling a 
departmental position in a big con- 
cern—-a position no better than the 
one he left five years ago. 

W hat happened to his business that 
promised so much? Fraud? No. 
Lack of capital? Not primarily. 
Neglect? Not at all. 

The trouble was with the training 
of the man. He was an expert sales- 
man but he knew absolutely nothing of 
the other phases of business. 


The failures the Institute 
could prevent 


E could se!l goods, but he was 

wholly ignorant of factory and 
office organization and control. Costs 
and accounting were a foreign lan- 
guage to him; transportation, adver- 
tising, corporation finance—he made 
mistakes in every one of them, and 
each mistake cost him money. 

He belonged to the 38.2% of busi- 
ness failures whom Bradstreet groups 
under the tragic head: “Incompe- 
tence.”’ 

It is these failures—and those due 
from ‘‘inexperience”’ and “‘lack of cap- 
ital’ ( which ismerelyanother word for 
bad judgment)—that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can prevent. 

For its Modern Business Course 
and Service is designed to round out a 





At thirty-three he was the head of a promising 
little business of his own 


Will you be 























one of the 38.2%? 








Here are the Reasons Why 
Men Fail 


As reported by Bradstreet 


*Incompetence 38.2% 
*Inexperience 5.6 
*Lack of capital 30.3 
*Unwise credits 1.3 
*Fraud 7.0 
Failures of others 1.7 
Extravagance 1.1 
Neglect 1.7 
Competition 1.1 
Specific conditions 11.3 
Speculation “ 7 

Total 100.0% 


*These are the ncedless failures that a well 
rounded business training would prevent. 


Lack of training in the fundamentals which 
underlie all business makes men incompetent; 
leaves them ignorant of the experience of 
others; rates them as poor risks for capital; 
blinds them to the ordinary safeguards of credit 
extension; and exposes them to all the frauds 
which prey on business ignorance. 























man; not to make him a better special- 
ist in the single department he already 
knows, but to give him a working 
knowledge of all other departments. 

That is why so large a proportion 
of the thousands of Institute men 
have stepped from mere positions into 
businesses of their own, and have 
achieved unusual success. 


Will you work all your life 
in a routine job? 
OU may never have thought of 
it in this way, but you are pay- 
ing for the training of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, whether you 
accept it or not. 
If you doaccept it, the cost isa little 
investment in money and time. But 


Copyright, 1920, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


who can figure what the cost of inde- 
cision and delay may be? 


Suppose tomorrow an opportunity 
comes in your present organization for 
a trained andself-confident man to step 
up into the class of executives? Or 
suppose some day you, with your sav- 
ings and experience, start a business 
of your own. 

Most men look forward to such a day— 
the day they will be made executives or go 
into business for themselves. It is the be- 
ginning of real independence. Will you 
be equipped when that day comes? 


** Forging Ahead In Business”’ 


HE Institute has helped thousands of 

men to shorten their path to independ- 
ence. It makes no special argument; it 
asks only for an opportunity to lay the full 
facts before thoughtful men for their con- 
sideration and decision. The facts are 
gathered into a book of 116 pages entitled 
“Forging Ahead In Business.” 


It explains the Modern Business Course 
and Service in full, and tells just what it 
has done for other men in positions similar 
to yours. Any thoughtful man may have 
a copy on request and without obligation. 
For your convenience we attach a coupon, 
and suggest that you fill it in now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
601 Astor Place New York City 
Canadian Address: C.P.R.Bidg., Toronto 





Send me “ Forging Ahead In Business” 


which I may keep without obligation. 


TDR c.tine 50 d00c cn ewtlen seGedvovcedsgane cts ; 
(Print here) 
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and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 


Tae epee 
- 

\\x Notice to Subscribers and Readers: The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, 
i be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your new 


sdealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 
_ We-can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 
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The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


Snowblind By Katharine Newlin Burt 
Illustrated by Clark Fay 

Beauty By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by W. T. Benda 

The Immediate Jewel By Ben Ames Williams 
Illustrated by E. F. Ward 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 
The Two Philanthropists By E. Phillips Oppenheim 











inde- Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren s 
The White Dog By F. Britten Austin 

unig Illustrated by J. Henry ; 

sal The Protecting Instinct By Alice Duer Miller 
Or Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 

r Sav~ : The Medium’s Miniature By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 

siness ye) | ° Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 

; In the Midst of Life By O. F. Lewis 

oa pe nT Illustrated by Chase Emerson 

ne be The Blue Moon By George Weston - 
se, Illustrated by Edward Ryan 

= A Daughter of the Rich By Lucian Cary 

Pe: Es Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 

a The Rocks of Avalon By Lawrence Perry 

nt; it Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 

o he The Dream Beautiful By William Dudley Pelley 


vitled Illustrated: by Henry J. Soulen 

re: The Last Move | By Hal G. Evarts 
ourse Illustrated by Frank Stick 

miler oa —And— 

have 


ation. Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorial 25 


upon, 





tu te TERMS:  §3.00a yearin advance; 25 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 

postage charge, the pr’ce for the subscription being the same as domestic subscri: ms, viz. : $3.00 per year. i postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Re Letter or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month (Feb. form closes D ber 15th). Advertising rates on appli 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Louis Eckstein 
PRESID: 











THE RED BOOK MAGA- 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 
ZINE is issued on the twenty- 


Do not subscribe to THE Charles M. Richter Ralph K. Strassman 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President and Advertising Director 
through agen’s unknown toyou 

_ A of the yey arp 33 wes —s Pe. ay 4 York. dealers after that time. 
M. PuRVEsS, New England Representative, Iston St., Boston. event of fail: to obtain 

OFFICES, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. re potas se 

Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act notificatl to the way 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
Educational Guide 














COLLEGE OF CHIROPRACTIC 








Palmer Textbooks, 


will find at the 










For Your Chiropractic Education, 


Amid an atmosphere of historic romance, where flowers and palms a 
loom the year round, far from the rigors of winter—in San Antonio, 


The Texas Chiropractic College is located in this wonderful J 
old city, and is equipped to give its students the best to be had in 
Chiropractic — teaching straight Palmer Methods and using only 


You, who are desirous of obtaining a Chiropractic education, 
“TEXAS ” : 
interest and the large free clinic that are so necessary to give you 
a thorough understanding of your chosen Science. 

Get into this worthy profession while it is yet comparatively 
young. You will be rendering a service to mankind and at the 
same time be increasing your income probably many times over, 


~ | 

Investigate our night course which permits you to learn while a Bs 
you earn. A card will bring you our catalog giving you more E 
complete information about the “TEXAS” and San Antonio, i 


You May Enroll Any Day in the Year 
ADDRESS DEPT. A 


FACULTY. aan exas Chiropractic College faurment 
maine ca Gatansamen 





the close individual attention and 


o.Texas. 









SCHOOL OF COSTUME DESIGNING 








Design Costumes 


Costume Design and 
Fashion Illustration 
taught by practical de- 
signers and illustrat- 
ors. Oldest and largest 
school of Costume De- 
sign. Individual in- 
struction. Students 
may enter at any time. 


Write for Free 
Booklet 2810. 





Fashion Academy, Inc. 
103 East 57th Street, New York City 
Scottish Rite Temple, San Francisce 














CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND 
SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ART 











American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 

177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















BUSINESS COLLEGES 


a 
Peirce School of Business Administration 


Y and omen with Peirce School train’ 
enter business pr pared to do their work, rae as well as, nt 
ity earns rapid p to 


National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Combined Professional snd Cultural Course. College 
accredited. Diploma, 2 years. Three and four year 
courses. Five Dormitories on College Grounds. 

minute ride from heart of city. For ¢ catalog address 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan B ‘d, Chicago, Ilinois 








than, others. That abili 
Le ~ psitions. 


responsible p 
COURSE Frage mone Business Administration, Two- 
year Commercial hand and Sal ship. For young 
women: nd Typewriting. 
iding, i i 





Write for S6ch Year Book. 
The Director,Pine St.,West of Broad, Phila.,Pa. 
ne ee mame ama 














Clark School of 
Business Administration 
The School of Results 
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The Columbia Military Academy 
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Junior school for small boys. 


Setalow 
THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, Columbia, Tennessee 


Gulf Coast Military and Naval Academy 


— America’s great = air school on the Gulf. Study 
Athletics, Water Boys sleep on screened 
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every 29 boys. Separate Department for bors 8 to is 
Yon'll enjoy our catalogne. THE ACADEMY, 81, Gulfport, ~ 
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R. C. IRWIN, Secretary SANSE AGT 
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COMBS CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 

34th year. Individual Instruction. Al! branches, theoretical 

and xbplied, including Public Performance. Degrees conferred. 

Reciprocal Relations with University of Pennsylvania. Dormi- 
for women. WRITE FOR BOOK. 


GILBERT REYNOLDS COMBS, Director, Broad & Reed Sts., Philadelphia 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages for those who look forward to Concert 
or Edacational work. All Instrumental, Vocal, Dra- 
matic Art. etc. Graduates filling highest places available 
in America. Oatalog. Distinguished faculty. Address 
The Registrar, 15 De Witt Park. + tthaca, New Y 























CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 


Such are the children of today. Just 
what sort of citizens they are to be 
depends n the education with which 
you provide them. © assist parents in 
in the wiset and happiest selection of the 
school best suited to their child’s needs 
is the purpose and function of The 
Educational Bureau of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Write today 
33 W. 42nd Street New York City 
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tammering Bill Woods 


How he overcame his handicap and became the best 
talker in our town and the star salesman of his firm 


HE “Limited’’ was held up by a 
freight wreck ahead. I was ma- 
rooned in a small but prosperous 

manufacturing town with but little pros- 
pect of getting out before midnight. ired, 
after a hard day’s work, I had just about 
decided to take in a movie, when the town 
band sailed by at the head of a torchlight 
procession. 

Upon inquiring I learned that a meeting 
was to be held to decide on a fitting recep- 
tion for the town’s returned World War 
heroes. Forgetting the movies, I followed 
the crowd to the town hall and experienced 
one of the biggest and happiest surprises 
of my life, 

The lion of the evening was my old 
schoolmate, Bill Woods. Bill held the audi- 
ence spellbound for three-quarters of an 
hour with one of the best speeches I have 
ever heard. 

I knew it was Bill and yet all through his 
school days and up to a year 
previous when I last saw him, 
he had been the worst stam- 
merer had ever heard. I 
asked the man standing next 
me who the speaker was. He 


said, “Oh! that’s ‘Silver 
Tongued Bill.’ He’s the new 
manager up at the White 


Works and the life of the 
town.” 

When the meeting broke up, 
I lost no time in pushing my 
way through a group of 
ardent admirers to Bill’s side 
and later, as he walked to the 
railroad station with me, my 
curiosity got the best of me. 


I said, “the last 
time I talked with you it 
took you almost five minutes 
to answer yes or no, yet to- 
ht you made a most re- 
markable address. How in the 
world did you do it?” 

Bill-laughed. “It’s a long 
story—old man—but, I think, 
a mighty interesting one 

“Up until about a year a 
I was a stammerer of the 
worst kind. Do you remem- 
ber in school how the fellows 

e fun of me? I guess 
that was one of the reasons 
why I got poor marks. I 
knew my lessons but was al- 
get up on my feet and 
The only tests I could ever pass 
were written ones. 

“When I got out of school I came up 
here and went to work for the White Com- 

y. I don’t know how I ever got the 

or held it, because every time I was 
asked a question, I got nervous and before 
I could make a reply my questioner would 
turn to someone else for the information 
he desired. I always knew what I wanted 
to say but somehow I couldn’t get it out. 

“Well, other fellows, who did not know 
the business half as well as I did—began 
to pass me in both salary and position. 
While they moved up, I stood still at the 
same old job and earning the same small 

ginner’s salary. 

“I couldn’t afford to make a stand for 
myself before the boss. If I had I would 
have been fired. The White Company had 
no important gee for men who couldn’t 
talk. I had big ambitions, was vitally in- 
terested in the business and was sure I 
could make good on the sales force if only 
I could learn to speak distinctly. In my 

-dreams, I pictured myself out on the 
Toad putting across big sales, earni big 
money and holding down a real job. en 
ee awake and be more miserable than 


“Didn’t you ever to be cured?” I in- 
bc oy wd " 
‘time and time again—I never missed 
even the slightest chance,” he replied. 
it seemed of no use, and finally I 
concluded I could never be cured. 


, 
"THEN one day, one of the fellows in 
the office showed me a letter from 
a friend of his. 
fore, hail stuttered and stammered just 
as'I did then. The letter told how he had 
entirely cured by a new scientific 
at a regular school for stutterers 
tammerera. 


This friend,-a: short time — 





By H. L. HODGSON 


Illustration by 
JOHN A. MAY 


“At first I did not pay much attention 
to it. What was the use? I had tried one 
so-called cure after another without re- 
sult. Over and over again my hopes had 
been aroused, but each time I had failed 
and as a result had become more despond- 
ent than ever. 

“But this fellow insisted that the Bogue 
Institute was entirely different. He told 
me his friend had also tried all kinds of 
reliefs without results but that he had been 
absolutely cured in a few weeks by attend- 
ing classes under Mr. Bogue. 


“Wi gle h “7 





“TI lost no time in pushing my way to Bill's side” 


“Well, a few days later I saw one of the 
Institute advertisements in a@ magazine. 
After reading it I sent for full information 
with the understanding that I was not 
obligating’ myself in any way. 


“In a few days I received all their de- 
seriptive literature and a catalog. I learned 
that Bogue Institute at Indianapolis was a 
resident school with dormitories, class 
rooms and a regular schedule of work just 
the same as any other boarding school or 
college. 


“Another thing that interested me was 
the fact that the founder of the Institute, 
Benjamin Bogue, had stuttered and 
stammered for twenty years and had first 
worked out this scientific cure for himself. 
Once cured of the trouble that had made 
his own life so miserable, he was too big- 
hearted to stop. So he decided to he ip 
others. Soon he had a large class and, 
spurred on by wonderful results, he started 
the Bogue Institute and made the scientific 
a of stammerers and stutterers his life 
wor 


“The catalog showed pictures of the 
school and there were. numerous letters 
written by graduates who-had been cured. 
After carefully looking over-the literature 
I became convinced that at least this was 
@ more reasonable idea than any I had 
ever tried before. 


“With the books and literature, I also 
found a diagnosis blank. This was a regu- 
lar diagnosis form, but very easy to fill out. 
On it I wrote all my symptoms and a gen- 
eral history of my particular case and sent 
t in, 

“A few days later I received a personal 
letter from Mr. Bogue in which he com- 
pletely and correctly di osed my case 
from the questions I had answered. He 
seemed to. thoroughly understand my con- 
dition and once again I entertained hopes 
of being cured. 


“@O I wrote and had my name gisced 

on his registry list. I found the 
school to be always crowded. But then 
the courses were short and with the cure 
and graduation of students new vacancies 
Were occurring constantly. 

“In about two weeks after I had sent in 
my application I received a letter to report 
at the Institute on a certain day. 

“Then for once I mustered up nerve 
enough to go to the boss and ask for some 
time off. When I finally managed to 
my request plain he was more than 
anxious to let me go. ‘Good luck to you,’ 
he said, ‘I hope you will be completely 
cured.’ 

“Well, to make a long story short, six 
weeks after I enrolled under Mr. Bogue, I 
left his Institute absolutely cured of the 
affliction that had made so many years 
miserable for me. Not only was I able to 
talk without stuttering or stammering but 
I had learned how to 8 
correctly. I had mastered the 
cae art of becoming a convincing 
a speaker! Talking became a 

. pleasure instead of misery for 
me. 
“Best of all my six weeks 
at Bogue Institute were really 
enjoyable. The. Institute is 
founded on the soundest of 


ig-hearted man who is deeply 
interested in his work and 
gives every, student his indi- 
vidual attention. You would 
be surprised to notice the 
wonderful and marked daily 
improvement of pupils under 
his care. In his classes are 
men and women, girls and 
boys, of all ages. Behind him 
he has a capable organization 
and is accomplishing @ won- 
derful work. 

“After I returned to work, 
advancement came rapidly. At 
last I was able to cash in on 
the things I had learned about 
our business. I asked for a 
chance to go on the road. 
Luckily there happened to be 
a vacancy at that time. I 
was given the opportunity I 
had dreamed of so long and I 
have made good. My salary 
was raised twice in nine 
months, and three months ago 
I was made sales manager with headquar- 
ters at the new plant here.” 


F you stutter or stammer, do what Bill 

Woods did. Benjamin N. Bogue, who 
cured himself and hundreds .of other men 
and women, boys and girls, can cure you! 

The Bogue Institute was_ established 
nineteen years ago. It is an old institution, 
founded on good sound principles and being 
run on honest, business-like methods. Re- 
sults are guaranteed. If you are not cured 
you need pay no money. 

The average student remains at Bogue 
from three to eight weeks. It is a resident 
school—not a mail order organization. 

If you stammer or stutter, find out for 
yourself what the Bogue Institute can do 
for you. . 

Without oenting yourself in any way 
fill out the coupon below. By return mail 
you will receive full information regarding 
this sure, scientific cure for stammerers 
and stutterers. 

Or if you do not stutter, but know of 
someone who does, either see that this 
story of Bill Woods is called to his atten- 
tion or send the Bogue Institute his name 
and address. Your name will not be men- 
tioned in any way. And the ie Insti- 
tute may be the means of o 
whole new world for him. 





BENJAMIN N. BOGUB 
4073 Bogue Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Without obligation on my part, 
send me full information ". sages 
Bogue Institute and the new entific cure 
for stammerers and stutterers. 
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COLLEGES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 








Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
country await men and women who prepare them- 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit } 
yourself for un advanced position at better pay. | 
erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and bes 
school of its kind Write for catalog ‘oday. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 
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ted $35 to $100 Weekly 
Fesy os and 0 plensent os eccupation. Big 


€.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


of PHOTOGRAPAY 


Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. Day and night classes, ex 
rt instructors. Free 2 a of up- to- 


Cali or write for free " auaienee @. 




















BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for thie fascina- 
ting profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 4 
Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free 
Practical instruction ; modern equipment. or evening 





1 te "The School of 
Gall or write for cor complete catalog No. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N. Y. 505 State St., Bklyn. 











SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Ham35 “25a 


Your Opporfunity in 


A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice — day | 
orevening. Threemonths'course. 
Modern laboratories. No | | 
previous knowledge or experi- 
ence required. No charge for tools or equipment. | 

The men we train are in demand. Established | 
28 years. Country-wide recognition. 


Write today for free catalog No. 31 


BODEE Wecianctt DENTISTRY 


PHILADELPHIA IROOKLYN 
We 5 15 Wane Wainut Sts. Brietoush hve 


















VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Training for a business or profes- 
sion is important. If you will 
write to THe Rep Book MaAGazINnE 
Educational Bureau, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York City, stating what 
kind of training you wish, your || 
age and the locality in which || 
you prefer the school, you will || 

receive valuable advice. 

















“The eMagazine That Women Take Seriously” 


There’s Nothing She 
Cannot Do 


HE many new and profitable activities of 

women these days are remarkably interesting 
to everyone—and especially to other women seek- 
ing guidance and information. THe Green Book 
Macazine offers each month a fascinating group 
of biographies—fact stories about worth-know- 
ing women and what they are doing in this 
changing world. For instance, in the current 
December issue you will find, among others, Photograph copyrighted by Bachr 
the stories of: 





Photograph by International 








A woman 
who holds The woman who 
the highest has devoted her life to 
Federal office the one successful 
thus far League of Nations— 
achieved by the great International 
her sex— Institute of Agriculture 
that of As- founded by David 


sistant Attor- Lubin. 


ney General. 


A woman who earns a large income in a 
new profession— she memorizes the new 
Broadway plays and reproduces them, carrying 
all the roles herself, in smaller communities. 


A womar 
who in 
time of 
need _suc- 





cessfully 
turned the 
simple do- 
mestic ac- 
complish- 
ment of 
cake-mak- 
in g to 
commercial 


Photograph by Sweet 


A woman whose 
profession is that of di- 
recting campaigns for photograph by H. A. Atwell 
the raising of money USES. 
for charitable purposes, 





ARTICLES 
““Berrer Business Women” ‘By Elisabeth Sears 
“Unrest For THE Weary” ‘By Dorothy Parker 
““Payinc Execrion Dests” ‘By Emily Newell Blair 
““Hussanps on THE Hoor” By Burns Mantle 
“Tue Courts or Kusta Kuan” By MarjorieB. Greenbie 


and many others 


Nove.s AND SHORT STORIES 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim, Helen Ferris, Berta 
Ruck, Clay Perry, George F. Worts, DuVernet 
Rabell, Frances Chapman, and others. 





THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publishers, 
N OW On Sale 36 § So. State Street, Chicago 
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Sah? 


How | Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 





The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


F course I place you!» Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly—and I do re- 
member correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lum- 
berman, introduced’ me to you at the 
luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
years ago in May. This is a pleasure in- 
deed. I haven't laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin— 
compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say, it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in the 
United States,” said 


it—not hard work as you might fear—but 
just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you. 

He didn't have to prove it. His course 
did; I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to find that I had learned in about 
one hour, how to remember a list of one 
hundred words so that I could call them off 
forward artd back without a single mistake. 

That fifst'lesson stuck.~ And so did the 
other six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. Me- 
Manus, of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, 


light on your mind and see instantly every- 
thing you want to remember. 

This Roth course will do wonders in your 
office. 

Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say, “I guess” or “I think 
it was ae. so much” or “I forgot that 
right now “I forget that right now” or 

“I can't leciemier,’ ’ or “I must look up his 
name.” Now they are right there with the 
answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph 
Smith?” Real name H. Q. Smith, of John 
E. Price & Co., Seattle, Wash. Here is 
just a bit from a letter of his that I saw 
last week: 

“Here is the whole 


thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most 





my friend Kennedy, 
answering my ques- 
tion before could 
get it out. “He will 
show you a lot more 
wonderful things 
than that, before the 
evening is over.” 

And he did. 

As. we went into 
the banquet room the 
toastmaster was in- 
troducing a long line 
of the guests to Mr. 
Roth. I got in line 
and when it came my 
turn Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your ini- 
tials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business con- 
nection and tele- 
phone number ?” 
Why he asked this I 
learned later, when 
he picked out from 
the crowd the 60 
men he had met two hours before and 
called each by name without a mistake. 
What is more. he named each man’s busi- 
ness and telephone number, for good 
measure. 

I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 





/ called back, without a minute's hesitation, 


lang lists of numbers, bank clearings, 
prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates and 


‘anything else the guests gave him in rapid 


order. 

When I met Mr. Roth—-which you may be 
sure I did the first chance I got—he rather 

wied me over by saying, in his quiet, 
modest way : 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I. want ~to- remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts or something I have read in a maga- 
zine. 

“You can do this just as easy as I do. 
Any one with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem so miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continuéd Mr.. Roth, 
“was originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a 
teally poor memory. On meeting a man I 
would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and 
women in the United States, many of whom 

haye met but once, whose names I can 
call instantly on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 


interrupted, “you have given years to it. 
ut how about me?” 
Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 


the secret of a good memory in one evening. 

is not a guess,.because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
Seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study, I show you the basic prin- 
of my whole system and you will find 





“ Of Course I Place You! Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle. ” 


McManus & Ernst, Attorneys and Counsel- 
lors at Law, 170 Broadway, and one of the 
most famous trial lawyers in New York: 

“May I take occasion to state that T regard your service 
in giving : this atom to the world asa public benefac- 
tion e wonderful simplicity of the method, and the 
ease with which _ principles may be acquired, espe- 
cially appeal to m I may add that I “already had 
occasion to test the qieetiventes of the first two lessons 
in the preparation for trial of an important action in 
which I am about to engage.”’ 

Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too 
strong. 

The Roth course is priceless, I can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call 
the name of most any man I have met be- 
fore—and I am getting better all the time. I 
can remember any figures I wish to remem- 
ber. Telephone numbers come to mind in- 
stantly, once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s 
easy method. Street addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn't remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversation- 
alist—and I used 'to be as silent as a sphinx 
when got into a crowd of people who 
kfiew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trig- 
ger” memory ‘belonged only to the prodigy 
and genius. Now I see that every man of 
us has that kind of a memory if he only 
knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able -to switch. the big search- 


practice, anyone--I 
don't care who he is 


memory Pa Ne ic 

week and 

6 tho 

My advice to you 
is, don’t wait another 
minute. Send to 
Independent Cor - 


poration for Mr. 


course and see what 
a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your 
dividends in in- 
creased power will 
be enormous. 
Victor JONES. 

While Mr. Fones has chosen 
the story form for thisaccount 
of his experience and that of 
others with the Roth Memory 
Course, he has used only facts 
that are known personally to 
the President of the Independent Corporation, who hereby 
verifies the accuracy of Mr, Fones’ story in all its particulars: 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Indeuentont Corporation, 
the publishers of the Roth Memory Course, that 
once you have an opportunity to see in your own 
home how easy it is to double, yes, triple your 
memory power in.a few short hours, that they are 
willing to send the course on free examinations. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter, and the complete course 
will be sent, all charges erred. at once. If 
you are not entirely satisfied, send it back on 
time within five days after you receive it an 
you will owe nofhing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have euery- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now before 
this remarkable offer is withdrawn, 


Independent Corporation. 
Dept. R-3612, 319 Sixth Avenue, New York 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 
Dept. R-3612, 319 Sixth ec New York 
You may send me the Course rees checked below. 
Within five days after receips Tr ait either remuil them 
or send you $5 for each in full payment, except as noted. 
o How to Lar Suaencior Cpe Halte a ad 
at Slabs | By 
Dr. K. M. ee Blackford CoPrectical 


RothMemo: ($5) al Effci ($5) 
a apy Bend Roth OT eae Fuster 


of Speech (85 Menor -Metie Account 
a] Bae Re 
rawing, m- 
0 pe Qearee (85) py Wonieg W, Renting 
y Charles Lederer Alexander Lichtentag 
PROIEG v5 0sindsscdsaped sceccessccocescccccscesos ccsegdegacsesss 
Address .......+- eeeccenscceecscceccoececcsessocensosecsecooes . 


seccnceenseccesccectesesececesscesesceeeseess sed Book 12-20 
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then re _— where will you be? 
know why it’s easier today for you to make more 
money ey than you have ever earned before? 
imply because the demand for men exceeds the supply. 

Men everywhere, of all kinds and descriptions, have been 
on the high tide of prosperity and earnings. 

But, just as surely as the tide rises, it falls—low tide is 
coming. And when p owe are more men available than there 
are positions to fill, down go earnings—competition for mere 
day wages begins. 

e ocean of humanity rises on the tide of good times and 
falls on the depression of demand for man power. 

But, among the sea of helpless ones, a few men stand like 
rocks in the ocean—unaffected by changing tides or times. 

These men are made invincible by one thing — training. 

For—good times or bad—the trained man’s services are 
always in demand at salary figures "way above the average. 

Thatis the foundation upon whichthe work of LaSalle Exten- 
sion University is built. Thru this institution, men turn their 
spare hours into permanent increases in earning power. They 
can become accountants—traffic managers—ofhce managers— 
business executives— attorneys—acquire the training necessary 
to lift them from the ranks to the highly paid specialist class. 

LaSalle training comes thru the mails and turns spare 

my hours—ordinarily waste time—into increased earning power. 
And thru the LaSalle problem method of instruction, which 
gives concrete application to real business problems right along 
with bed rock fundamentals, the LaSalle trained man is a 
practical man from start to finish. 

For three months we kept track of letters received from 
LaSalle men as to definite benefits derived. Fee thousand and 
ninety«seven communications were received. 
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Now listen: 
All these letters—2,097 of them—were expressions voicing 
ess and satisfaction; |,129 told of bigger opportunities al. 
ele 4 in sight and promotion assured; 968 letters definitely 
cnained important promotions and salary increases. The com- 
bined earnings of these 968 students at the commencement of 
their training was $1,234,200.00—their present annual earnings 
average around $1 ,807,256.00—an annual increase which they at. 
tribute directly toLaSalle of nearly six hundred thousand dollars, 

And—our records show that over five hundred of these 
students were not one-half way thru their LaSalle work when 
they wrote. 

These men are rendering themselves immune to the fluc 
tuating wage scale of the masses—they are acquiring business 
power which shows itself in actual cash in their pay check. 

Now—whatare you doing? And—what are you going to do? 

The tide of your earnings is up. Now is the time to take 
up LaSalle work—to make yourself a trained man—so that when 
low tide comes and most men are fighting for a bare existence, 
you will be unaffected—secure in an ever-growing, highly 
specialized earning position. 

That's the best advice you ever received. There's a coupon 
below for the man who believes that what he does Today 
shapes his Tomorrows. 





President LaSalle Extension University, of Chicago, [linet 


La Salle Extension University 


. More than 225,000 D men have become bigeer. hold your present position while preparin for oné 


far ahead of your present experience and ability. 

Institution in the World year this institution equips 50,000 men wit th the spe- e offer also to men already holding executive 
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come daily of their —of salary increases, in _to their particular needs, whether that need be of a 

: some cases as high as earned thru the training highly specialized ‘character or a broader training in 

w men themselves trace directly to LaSalle. principles and practices. Thou- 
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“Out they came, the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a 


fatherly sort of way. . . 








L=t me ask you this: There is a big busi- 
ness deal to be put through. It involves 
millions of dollars. Putting it through de- 
pends wholly on one thing—getting the backing 
of a great financier. 

But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea 
and to your associates. Seven of the most able 
men and women in all America had tried to 
win over this financier. They failed dismally 
and completely. 

Now, could you, a total stranger to this man, 
walk in on him unannounced, talk for less than 
an hour, and then have him take. your arm as 
a token of friendship, and give you a signed 
letter agreeing to back you to the limit? 

Could you? 





STOUNDING? Yes! But it WAS done. 

And I'll tell you how. Here is the way it 
all came about. For a long time the directors of 
our company had felt the handicap of limited 

ital. We had business in sight running into a 
milion dollars a month. But we couldn’t finance 
this volume of sales. We simply had to get big 
backing, and that was all there was to it. 

Because of trade affiliations, one man—a great 
financier in New York—controlled the situation. 

in him over and the rest was easy. But how 
to win him?—that was the question. No less 
than five men and two women—all people of in- 
fluence and reputation—had tried. They were 
all repulsed—turned down cold and flat. 

You know how a thing of this sort grows on 
you and how bitter utter defeat is. Well, we 
were talking it over at a board meeting, when 
one of our directors announced that he knew of 
only one man who could possibly put through the 
deal—a man by the name of Preston. 

So it was agreed that Preston was to be 
sounded out at luncheon the following day. He 
Proved to be a fine type of American. At 34 
years of age he had become president and ma- 
ery stockholder of a thriving manufacturing 
i mess rated at three-quarters of a million dol- 

rs. 

Preston was deeply interested, as anyone would 
be over the prospect of closing such a big deal. 

director in question said casually, “Why 
don’t you run down to New York and take a 
shot at it, Preston?” Preston looked out of the 
window for a moment, and then quietly answered, 
“You're on.” 





I WENT along with Preston simply as a matter 
of form to represent our interests. Aboard 
the 10:25 train out of Chicago we headed for the 
smoker and got to talking with the crowd there. 
Then I noticed something. Preston had domi- 
nated them all. Everyone was eagerly hanging 
on his words, and looking at him with open ad- 
Miration. No sooner would he stop talking than 
one of the men would start him up again. And 
as the men dropped off at stations along the 
Way they gave Preston their cards, with pressing 
ivitations to look them up. No doubt about it, 
Preston was 7H E man aboard that car. 
¢ colored porter, too, came under his om 
For that night, when the berths were being ma 
up, the porter came unasked to Preston, told him 
that his berth was right over the car trucks, and 
ee upon changing it to a more comfortable 
And so it went all the way to New York. 
Everyone who met Preston took a great liking 
to him the instant he spoke. They seemed to 








‘Come to see me as often as you can, 


Mr. Preston, and remember that I’ll back you to the limit.’’’ 


The Most Convincin 


I Ewer Met 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek his friendship. 
other people ask for and are refused, he gets instantly. How he does it is told in this amazing story. 


eager for his companionship—wanted to be with 
him every minute, openly admired him, and 
loaded him with favors. 

Even the usual haughty room clerk at the hotel 
showed a great interest in Preston’s welfare. He 
showered us with attention while a long line of 
people waited to register. 

e next morning we called on the great 
financier—the man who was so bitterly against us 
and had flatly turned down seven of our shrewd 
influential - representatives. 

I waited in the reception room—nervous, rest- 
less, with pins and needles running up and down 
my spine. Surely Preston would meet the same 
humiliating fate? 

But no! In less than an hour out they came, 
arm in arm, the financier patting Preston on the 
shoulder in a fatherly sort of way. And then I 
heard the surprising words, ‘“‘Come to see me as 
often as you can, Mr. Preston, and remember 
that I’ll back you to the limitf’ 





At the hotel that night sleep wouldn’t come. 
I couldn’t get the amazing Preston out of 
my thoughts. What an irresistible power over 
men’s minds he had. Didn’t even have to ask for 
what he wanted! People actually competed for 
his attention, anticipated his wishes and eagerly 
met them. What a man! What power!... 
Then the tremendous possibilities of it all—think 
what could be done with such power! 

What was the secret? For secret there must 
be. So the first thing next morning I hurried to 
Preston’s room, told him my thoughts, and asked 
him the secret of his power. * 

Preston laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘Nothing to 
it—I—well—that—is—” he stalled. “I don’t like 
to talk about myself, but I’ve simply mastered 
the knack of talking convincingly, that’s all.” 

“But how did you get the knack?” I persisted. 

Preston smiled, and said, “Well, there’s an or- 
ganization in New York that tells you exactly 
how to do it. Jt’s amazing! There’s really noth- 
ing to study. It’s mostly a knack which they 
tell you. You can learn this knack in a few 
hours. And in less than a week it will produce 
definite results in your daily work. 

“Write to this organization—The Independent 
(Corporation—and get their method. They send 
it on free trial. I'll wager that in a few weeks 
from now you'll have a power over men which 
you never thought possible . .. but write and 
see for yourself.” And that was all I could get 
out of the amazing Preston. 





WHEN I returned home I sent for the method 
Preston told me about. It opened my eyes 
and astounded me. Just how he had won over 
the financier was now as clear as day to me. I 
begati to apply the method to my daily work, and 
soon I was able to wield the same remarkable 
»ower over men and women that Preston had. 
t don’t like to talk about my personal achieve- 
ments any more than Preston does, but I’ll say 
this: 

When you have acquired the knack of talking 
convincingly, it’s easy to get people to do any- 
thing you want them to do. hat’s how Preston 
impressed those people on the train—how he got 
special attention from the hotel clerk—how he 
won over the financier—simply by talking con- 
vincingly. Pee 4 

This knack of talking convincingly will do 
wonders for any man or woman. Most people are 
afraid to express their thoughts; they know the 
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Things which 


humiliation of talking to people and of being ig 
nored with a casual nod or a “yes” or “‘no.’ 
But when you can talk convincingly, it’s differ- 
ent. When you talk people listen and listen 
eagerly. You can get people to do almost any- 
thing you want them to do. ‘And the beauty of 
it all is that they think they are doing it of 
their own free will. 

In committee meetings, or in a crowd of any sort you 
can rivet the attention of all when you talk, You can 
foree them to accept your ideas. It helps wonderfully 
in writing business letters—enables you to write sales 
letters that amaze everyone by the big orders they pull 
in 


> 


Then again it helps in social life. Interesting and 
convincing talk is the basis of social success. At. social 
affairs you’l] always find that the convincing talker 
is the centre of attraction, and that people go out of 
their way to ‘‘make up’’ to him. 

Talk convincingly and no man—no matter who he is 
—will ever treat you with cold, unresponsive indiffer- 
ence, Instead, you'll instantly get under his skin, make 
his heart glow and set fire to his enthusiasms. Talk 
convincingly and any man—even a stranger—will treat 
you like an old pal and will literally take the shirt off 
his back to please you. 

You can get anything you want if you knew how to 
talk convincingly. You've noticed that in business, 
ability alone won’t get you much. Many a man of real 
ability, who cannot express himself well, is often out- 
distanced by a man of mediocre ability who knows how 
to talk convincingly. There’s no getting away from it, 
to get ahead—merely to hold your own—‘to get what 
your ability entitles you to, you've got te know how te 
talk convincingly! 





8 tes method Preston told me about is Dr. Law's 
‘‘Mastery of Speech,’’ published by the Inde- 
pendent Corporation, Such confidence have the pub- 
lishers in the ability of Dr. Law’s method to make 
you a convincing talker that they will gladly send it 
to you wholly on approval. 

You needn’t send any money—not a cent. Merely 
mail the coupon, or write a letter, and the complete 
Course ‘‘Mastery of Speech,”’ will be sent you by re- 
turn mail, all charges prepaid. If 
tirely satisfied with it, send it 
five days after you receive it and you will owe 


nothing. 

But if it pleases you, as it has pleased thousands of 
others, then send only five dollars in full payment, 
You take no risk. You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. So mail the coupon now before this 
remarkable offer is withdrawn, Independent Corpora- 
tion, Dept, L-3612, 319 Sixth Ave,, New York, 





Independent Corporation 
Dept. L-3612, 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. 
Within five days after receipt I will either remail them 
or send you $5 for each in full payment, except as 


Mastery ot 8 th (35). Super-Salesmanship $5) 
Deere’ Law. O "Be*Arthur Neweomo. 


oO Roth MemoryCourse($5) Oo Practical Course in Per- 
By David M. Roth. sonal Efficiency (85). 
Drawing, Art, Cartoon. BY Edward E. Porint«n. 
O ing Course ($5). 


Money-Making Account 
0 System ($5.50) 


By Charles Lederer. By 5 
By Wesley W. Ferrin. 
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“6 Y earnings during the past thirty 

M days were more than $1,000” 

writes Warren Hartle, of 4425 N. 

Robey Street, Chicago, whose picture you 
see on this page. 

Yet previous to this he had worked ten 
years in the railway mail service at salaries 
ranging from $900 to $1,600 a year. What 
was the secret of his sudden rise from 
small pay to such magnificent earnings? 

It was the same secret that has brought 
hundreds of others success, independence 
and money beyond their fondest dreams. 

The stories of these men’s amazing 
jumps to the big pay class read like fiction; 
but they are matters of record and can be 
verified by any one on request. Here are 
just a few examples, as told in the words 
of the men themselves: 

“I had never earned more than $60 a month. 
Last week I cleared $306 and this week $218. 
You have done wondersforme.” Geo. W. Kearns, 
107 W. Park Place, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

*“*My earnings for the past thirty days are 
$1,562 and I won Second Prize in March although 


Il only worked two weeks during that month.” 
C. W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa. 


“ My earnings for March were over $1,000 and 
over $1,800 for the last six weeks, while last week 
my earnings were $356.” L. P. Overstreet, 
Dallas, Texas. 

And there ‘are more—hundreds more- 
So quickly did these transformations 
from small pay to big money take place 
that they appear incredible. Almost 
over night these men left behind them the 
drudgery of low pay, routine jobs for fas- 
cinating work, independence and rich 
financial rewards. It seems as if nothing 
short of the magic of an Aladdin’s lamp 
could bring such sudden good fortune. 

Perhaps you will say that these men 
represent those rare exceptions who seem 
destined to success—those favorites of 
fortune who every so often come to startle 
the average run of men with their whirl- 
wind rise to the top. 

But now comes the most amazing part of 
it all! What these men have done, hun- 
dreds of others have done, hundreds 
are doing today, and hundreds will 
do tomorrow. Youmay be one of them, for 
now the same opportunity that put these 
men into the big money class is open to 
you! You are going to read here and now, 
just as they read at one time, the secret of 
earning big money. Then in the next five 
minutes you can take the same first stepthat 
brought tothem suchextraordinary success. 


The Secret Disclosed 
re is the secret of this amazing 
y on success? What is the myste- 


rious force that can lift men out of the 


rut and place them in the ranks of the 
big money-makers? 
There is really no mystery about it. It is 
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simply a matter of 
cold business fact. 
The “secret” is that 
the big money is in the 
Selling end of business. 
And any man of 
normalintelligenceand 
ambition can quickly 
become a Star Sales- 
man. 

You may think, as 
many do, that the 
highly-paid Stars in 
Salesmanship are 
“born” to their call- 
ing — that the ability 
to sell is a natural 
gift. Then you will 
be surprised to learn that 
the men whose earnings 
have been quoted had no 
special qualifications for 
Salesmanship. In fact, 
hundreds of cases could 
be cited of men who had 
never had a day’s experi- 
ence in Selling;they came 
from all walks of life, 
from all fields of work — 
they had been clerks, 
bookkeepers, mechanics, 
farm-hands, etc., and 
today they are Star Sales- 


men, earning greater incomes than they had ever 
hoped to attain. 


What Makes a $10,000 a Year 
Star- Salesman? 


F you had told these men that such brilliant 
success awaited them in the field of Selling, they 
would have laughed at you—they would have told 
ou that it was absurd to think of their ———_s 
alesmen, for they had never sold a dime’s wort 
of goods in their lives. 
hen what was it that suddenly transformed 
them into Star Salesmen? Ask them, and buy 
will answer “the N.S. T. A.” It wasthe N.S. T. 
A. that made them Master Salesmen and placed 
them in good selling positions through its Free 
Eayfoyment Service. ‘ : 
he National Salesmen’s Training Association 
is an organization of top-notch Salesmen and Sales 
Managers that has fitted hundreds of men for big 
Selling positions — has taken them from obscure 
places in the world and made Star Salesmen of 
them — has made it amazingly easy for them to 
earn bigger money than they had ever dreamed 
possible. How? 

Listen you men who Sell apd you men who 
never had a day’s Selling experience: ere are 
Secrets of Selling that only Star Salesmen know; 
there are certain fundamental rules and eactaies 
of Selling that every Star Salesman uses. There is a 
way of doing everything that makes success easy 
and certain. There is a Science of Salesmanship. 

,Once you know these fundamental rules and 
principles you are qualified to take your place in 
the ranks of the Star Salesmen. And you can learn 
the Secrets of Selling in your spare time at home 
—in the odd moments that you now pe fruit- 
lessly. If you are earnig less than $10,000 a year, 
then read the following carefully. 


The Turning Point in Their Lives 
HE success of the men quoted above — and the 
ry of pong | of others like them—dates 
from ay m a coupon —a coupon 
just like the one shown at the bottom of this b 





coupon-brought them just.as-it will bring to - 











WARREN HARTLE 


you, an amazing story of the way to quick success 
in Salesmanship. It brought them complete and 
irrefutable proof that they, too,no matter whatthey 
were doing or what their past experience had 
could quickly become Star Salesmen. It brought 
them full particulars of the wonderful system of 
Salesmanship Training and Free Employment 
Service of the National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. 
rely you owe it to yourself to at least examine 
theevidence. All that is required is to mail the 
coupon without delay. It will bring you, entirely 
free of cost, a fascinating Book on Salesmanship, 
and the remarkable stories of the quick success of 
others, told in their own words. It will bring 7S 
convincing PROOF that you can become a Star 
lesman, in your spare time at home, regardless 
of your past experience or what you are doing 
now. And you will see just how the Free Employ- 
ment Service of the N. S. T. A. has helped others 
to splendid Selling positions and how it will do the 
same for you just as soon as you are qualified 
and ready. 

In short, the simple act of mailing the coupon 
or writing may mean the turning point in your 
life as it has been in the lives of so many others. It 
is the first step toward the amazingly quick 
success that awaits you as aStarSalesman. Take 
it NOW. Address 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 22-W Chicago, Ill 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 22-W, Chicago, Ill. 

Without obligation on my part send me your Free 

Salesmanshi Hook and Free Proof that you can make 

me aStar Salesman. Also tell me how the N. 8. T. 4 

Free Employment Service will help me to a selling 

pomsion and send list of business lines with opening* 
r Salesmen. 
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How It Brought | 
This Man $1,000 | 
In Thirty Days! 
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How We Stopped the Leaks 
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HO should walk into the room 


but Howard Lindsay! Of all 
men perhaps he was the last I had ex- 
pected to find as the president of this 
great new company. They had told me 
that Mr. Lindsay, of the Consolidated, 
was looking for a fine country home 
and was interested in buying the 
Dollard Place in Englewood; so as ex- 
ectitor of the Dollard estate I had come 
to. discuss the terms with him. 

But Lindsay! Surely some miracle 
had happened. For it was the very man 
who had come to me “dead broke” 
about four years back and had asked 
me to help him get a new job. 

“You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can 
see that without your telling me. Let 
that real estate matter rest for a mo- 
ment while I tell you how the change 
happened. It won't take five minutes. 
It all seems simple as A B C, as I look 
back on it now. 


How It All Began 


“Our new life began when we discovered how 
to save money. That happened soon after I 
started in the new job you helped me secure. 
~ it all came about right in my own home. 

f sole source of supply was my salary of 
fhooe : That first year we didn’t save one cent. 

es that, we woke up on New Year’s day 
to find a big bunch of unpaid bills to be taken 
= of somehow or other out of future salary 
c 

“When I asked myself the reason for all this 
I found that I did not know the reason, and 
no more did my wife, because we hadn’t the 
faintest idea what our money had been spent 


“Then we looked around among our friends 
and learned a great lesson. 

“The Weeds, I knew, were getting more than 
$5,000 a year. They lived in a modest apart- 
ment, did not wear fine clothes, seldom went 
to the theatre, did little entertaining, yet we 
knew they barely had enough money to pay 
current bills. 

“In the case of the Wells, I found a very 
erent story, and one that set me thinking 


rd. Their income was $2,000 a year, yet, to’ 


my amazement, they confided to us that they 
had saved $600 a year ever since they were mar- 
tied. They didn't have any grand opera in 
their program except on their little Victrola— 
but they did go to the theatre regularly, they 
wore good clothes, entertained their friends at 
their home and were about the happiest and 
most contented couple of all our married friends. 

“The difference between these two families 
was that in one case the expenditures were 
made without any plan—while in the other the 
income was regulated on a weekly budget sys- 


“We sat down that evening and made up a 
budget of all our expenses for the next fifty- 
two weeks. We discovered leaks galore. We 
found a hundred ways where little amounts 
could be saved. 

“In one short month we had a ‘strangle hold’ 
® our expenses and knew just where we were 


going. In one year my wife proudly produced 
a_ bank book showing a tidy savings account 
of $800. 


My New Grip on Business 


“In the meantime an extraordinary change 
had_come over me in business. 

“T didn’t fully realize this until the president 
called me in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, you 
have been doing exceptionally. well. I have 
been studying your work for the last year and 
you have saved the company a lot of money. 
We have decided to give you an interest in 
the business.’ 

“So there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t it? 
I often wish I might tell my story to the thou- 
sands of young married couples who are hav- 
ing the hardest time of their lives just when 
they ought to be having the best time. 

So now I have the opportunity and you are 
lucky, if only you will act on the wonderful 
message this story contains. 


HARRISON OTIS. 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money-Making Account System is built 
on the experience of Howard Lindsay. The system, 
which is simplicity itself, comprises: 

The Ferrin-Money-Making Account Book 

The Ferrin Kitchen Calendar 

The Ferrin Pocket Account Book 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register 

The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire Insurance 


There is no red tape or complicated bookkeeping in 
this system—it is so simple that anyone can keep it— 
so convenient that you will not notice the few moments 
of your time required to make entries. 

The Pocket Account Book contains printed slips, so 
that you have only to jot down the amounts of your 
daily expenditures, The Kitchen Calendar keeps track 
of household expenses, At the end of each week or 
month these amounts are transferred to the Money- 
Making Account Rook, which contains 112 pages, size, 
8% x 10% inches, and covers a period of four years, 

This hook has been prepared by an expert to fit any 
salary from the smallest to the largest. Incorporated 
in it is a recapitulation for every month of the year, 
which shows at a glance the Budget and the amounts 
paid out during the month for the various classified 
items of expense. It is the only book to our_knowl- 
edge which has a Budget column for every month, 


One Money - Making Feature 


A war tax is now levied on almost every kind of ar- 
ticle you buy, Few people know that the amounts so 
paid on daily purchases may properly be deducted from 
their income tax report, By keeping track of these 
war taxes on the pages for daily expenditures, and 
transferring the weekly or monthly totals to the Money- 
Making Account Book you will effect a saving on your 
income tax that will surprise you and that will pay 
the small price of the System many times oe 

The Ferrin Investment Insurance Register is designed 
to keep an accurate record of your a AK, insur- 
sas Policies, etc, Contains 32 pages, size 5x 8 
nehes, 

The Ferrin Inventory and Fire Insurance Record will 
enable you to make and keep a complete inventory of 
every room house; also provides for record of 
yor fire insurance policy, It is an absolute necessity 

case of a fire. It may save you many thousand 
the cost. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System takes only 
two minutes a day, Any bright grammar school boy 
<3 gl ean keep the accounts, This method is not a 

arc 

_, you need not worry about the money Mo spend 
for clothes, food, rent or the theatre. You will spend 
it freely because you will know how much you can 
afford to spend 

ferrin Jioney Making System is a most prac- 
tical gift to any newly married couple, Many people 
use them for Christmas gifts, 
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| That KeptUs 


Poor 


How Howard Lindsay and His Wife 
Discovered an Easy Way to Save 
One-Third of Their Income. A 
Secret That Applies to Any Income 


By HARRISON OTIS 


Send No Money 


See how magically the Ferrin Money neuiing. Ae one 
System works, no matter how mueh or how little 


income, We know what 
READ! 





you will think of it when 
you see it, So we are 
willing to ‘send you the 
complete system without 


your sending us any Letter from Head of 
money in advance, Just Financial Department | 
mail the coupon, and Largest Corporation 

ind in the United 


back will come the sys- its 
tem by return mail, If States 
you feel that.you cau ind oii 

afford not to have it. pen oe onal 

simply send it back and Gentil F 

you will owe nothing. entiemen : 

But when you have | consider reat 
seen. what big returns count book a le 
the Ferrin System will contribution “to the ne 
pay you, you will surely ple of this country a 
want to keep this won- this time, 
derful aid to money- In our compan 
making, especially as we 
are now making a spe- 
cial, short-time offer of 
only $3.50 for the com- 
plete system, 

You will appreciate 
what a remarkable offer 
this is when you c on- 
sider that other expense 
account books are sokd 
for $3.00 and cover a 
period of only two 


come and their living 
expenses, 
The simplicity of your 


years, The errin 

Money Making Account A were 
Book covers four years, nigh automatic, appeals 
and therefore has twice tg strongly . 

the value, $6. And, in a "t 
addition, you get the They s can 


, teach an 
Ferrin Kitchen EStendar, tricks, but | wil as te 


the Ferrin Pocket Ac - 
7 , you that | am ng to 
count Book, the Ferrin Ferria for 


Investment and Insur- use the 
ance Register, the Fer- 
rin Household Inventory 
and Fire Insurance Rec- 
ord, each worth 50c, or 
$2.00. You have the 
opportunity, therefore, of 
securing $8 value for 
only $3,50, 

But we can make this 
special combination offer only for a limited time, We 
expect to place this System in one hundred thousand 
homes this year, We want your home to be one of 
them, You are therefore urged to mail the coupon 
now—to do so costs nothing and does not obligate you 
in any way, and it may be a revelation to you of how 
much more you can get out of your income, 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Dept. F-3612 319 Sixth Ave. New York 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


. 
Independent Corporation 
Dept. F-3612 319 Sixth Ave. New York 
You may send me the Course or Courses checked be- 
low. Within five days after receipt I will either remati 
them or send you the price indicated after each in full 
payment, except as noted. 
Money-Making Account Mastery of oe | (7) 
oO System ($3.50) Os By Frederick H 
By Wesley W. Ferrin (ss 
Roth Memory Course ($5) Super-Salesmanship ($5) 
oO By David M. Roth O By Arthur Newcomb 
Drawing, Art, Cartooning Practical Course in Per- 
3 course (65) 0 
7 


from the m 
(Signed) 
D, S&S, BURTON 














How to Read Character at 
O Sight ($5) 
y Dr. K. M. H. Blackford 


gon Shorthand (§5) 
By a aeneaee Lichtentag 


Name ..... PPTTITITTTTITTITTitiitiiiitii 
AGGPORB occ csccccccccescoccsccccss sseevescceecescoeceseesese 


sseeceeeee,Red Book 12-20 


Lederer By Edward E, Purinton . 
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Millions of’ People Can Write 


Stories and Pho 


toplays and 


Dont Know It / 


E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 

est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
countless thousands of people yearning to write 
who really can and simply haven't found it out? 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can éell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 
eens Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 
deas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly, Today he dives 
like a swallow ten thousand - 
feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- 
men below! So Yesterday's 
“impossibility”’ is a reality 
today. 

“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scene 


‘ HIS is the startling assertion recently made by 


ario, magazine and newse 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a_ whole 


new world of them!” And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in_ offices, keeping 

ks, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding type- 
writers, or standing SSehind 
counters, or running spindles 
in factories, bending over 
— machines, or doing housework. Yes—you 
may laugh—but these are The Writers of Toe 
morrow. 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don’t you believe the Creator gave 
you a story-writing faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply “‘bluffed” by 
the thought that you “‘haven’t the ift.” Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they ~ oe 
give up in despair, and that ends it. They’re 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given the imagination 
free rein, they might have astonished the worid! 








endorse 
to write sto 


But two things are essential in order to become’ 


a writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of be | By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something like 
your right arm. The 
more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 
are no more complex 
than the principles of 
— arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that 4 knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


“Every obstacle that menaces 
can be mastered through 


this simple but. th b 

sl je or: sys- 
tem.”'-- MRS, OLIVE MICHAUX, 
Cuar.eroi, Pa. 


**Ican only ony that Tam amazed 

thatit is possible to set forth the 

wrinciples of short story an 

photo play writing in such a clear 
. vr 





emecise manner.’’--GORDON easily as a child sets 
wel received pour lnving Syerem | UP miniature house 
some tine age. It_is the most} With his toy blocks. 
somertepte Irving I have oer a is quay easy 
ade story lay writing ter the mind ps 
amazingly simple aod =. thesimple“‘know how.” 
Sitian N.Y. : A little study, a little 
weap alithe ee one 1 have a, —— = 
on Ge ov . yopre ence, and the thing 
wee are UA ae toauPson that looks hard often 
Aton yaa | turns out to be just 
“isthe votomg efor hin, | Ab geay a6 It see 
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May Allison, famous Metro Movie Star, says: 

**T have heard many famous directors and editors warmly 
THE IRVING SYSTEM. Jam fully satisfied that 

yours is the ONLY method of writing that really teaches 

people how ries and plays, 


new: 

ad li work.’’ -- 

POIERCE WELLER. Man- 

acting Eorrorn, Tax BivcHam- 
Press. 


**When I first saw your ad I 
was working in a shep for $30 4 


with ‘my “hands, Sher a 
mak. 


ich said Zs $500, 


month | ted tw: 
One 

other for ‘ome Be ihe 
, ATLANTIC CITY ies, 











Thousands of people 
imagine they need a 
fine educationin order 
to write. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. 
Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools, They may 

t the principles there, 

ut they really learn 
towritefrom the great, 
wide, open, boundless 
Book of Humanity! 
Yes,seething all around 
you, every day, every 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a_wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebod 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you sai 
you might be amazed to find your story woul 
sound just as interesting as many you’ve read in 
—— magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, “Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it 
why can’t J learn to write?” 
Who says you can’t? 


ISTEN! A wonderful 

FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tellsall 
about the Irving System— 
a Startling, New, Easy 
Method of bee Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called “The Wonder 
Book for Writers,” shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, learn 
to their own_amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant gets for Plays and 
Stories. ow one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into 
print. How to tell if you ARE a 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,” weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid | and the 


pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN! 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE, No 
charge. No omarion. YOUR copy is wait for you. 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. I7°S YOURS. Then you 
can poe your whole soul into this magic new enchant- 
ment that has come into your life—story and play writing, 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure, 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 

rofession! And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ng with your regular job. Who says you can’t make 
“easy A = yout oy Who says ba oo By turn 
our Thoughts into cas yho says you can’t make your 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU. 


So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming 
waitin uot fill out the coupon below—you're not 
BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Dook of Your Des. 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young a..d old may learn toturn their spare hoursintocash, 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept. 137 
Auburn. New York. 
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Between You and 


Success 


Is there a barrier between you and 
the big job? Isn’t that barrier the 
lack of “know how” which the big 
job requires? Wouldn’t you like to acquire 
that “know how”? It is not difficult to do, 
You can quickly tear down the wall which 
separates you from Success. Eighty of 
the biggest men in the industrial world 
today stand ready to help you with methods 
and ideas that made them successful. 


Put Yourself in the 


BIG SALARY 


Class Now It’s the fellow who 


“knows” that gets 
ahead—the man who knows “how”’ and “why” gets 
the worth-while jobs and the big salaries that go 
with them. It will take only a moment of your time 
to start toward a prosperous future. Fill out the 
coupon below—allow us to send you the seven big 
volumes making up the complete library on 


Accountancy and 


Business Management 
These great books contain a complete busi- 
ness training for 
the beginner and 
















Prepares for are a handy refer- 

* * ence work for the ex- 
Business Executive ecutive, They cover 
every line of usiness 

Accountant —show all the new and 


better ways of doing 
pay ap meth- 
ods by which men have 
made money and, best 
of all, show how YOU 
can make more money 
and rise to the post 
tion you would like to 
have. You don’t have 
to send us acent forthe 
privilege of examinin 
these books. Just 

out and mail coupon. 


American 


Technical 
Society 


Dept. B-499 
Chicago 
U.S. A. 


American Technical Society, Dept. 5-499 Chicago, U.S.A. 
Please send me set of Accountancy and Business Manage 

ment in seven volumes for FREE examination, shipping 

ch: collect. 1 will examine the books thoroughly and 


Credit Manager 
Bookkeeper 
Cost Clerk 


Over 25,000 sets have 
been sold. This is the 
1920 edition— just off 
the press. ail the 
coupon today. 


























satisfied, will send $2.80 within 7 days and $2 each mon 
[ruin aa £5 Leap Shg Banka fw retarniham a Jour expense wi 
nse 
THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 137 Auburn, N.Y. | [2 Ons week. nn ane wee 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Book tei ie 
| Sor Writers.” This does not obligate me in any way, 
Name eosnssees 
City State — 
Address Ref esanacsas sesessecs soscscpsgecooooesecssssseeeeneneene 
| (Please fill out all lines) 
| Cay ana State. — 
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coffee, what would you do? What would you say? Would 
you turn to the hostess and say “I beg pardon?’ Would you 
ofier your apologies to the entire company? Would you ignore 
the incident completely? Which is the correct thing to do? 
To be able to do and say the right thing at the right time is 
the badge of culture, and the man or woman who has that power 
js indeed an individual of polish and poise. 


What Do You Know About 
Introductions? 


To establish an immediate and friendly understanding between 
two people who have never met before, to make the conversa- 
tion flow more smoothly and pleasantly, to create an agreeable, 
harmonious atmosphere—that is the purpose of the introduction. 
A correct. courteous conversation—making an introduction is 
an art itself. and reflects refinement and cultivation on the per- 
son who is the medium. 

How do YOU introduce two people? Do your introductions 
create a pleasant, easy atmosphere. or one that is uncomfort- 
ably strained ? 

try this simple test and see what you really know about the 
art of introduction: 

Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith have met at your home for the 
first time. Would you say, Mrs. Brown, meet Miss Smith, or 
Miss Smith. meet Mrs. Brown? Would you say, Miss Smith, let 
me make you acquainted with Mrs. Brown? 

f Mr. Blank happened to drop in for a little chat. how would 
you present him to the ladies; to both at once, or to each one 
individually? And how would you present Bobby, who comes 
running in from school: Bobby, this is Mr. Blank, or Mr. Blank, 
this is Bobby, or would you use the J] want you to meet method? 
Do you ever say I take pleasure in introducing? Is it right or 
wrong? 

How do you introduce a sweetheart to your relatives for the 
first time? How do you introduce her, or him, to your friends? 

On the other hand, if you are being introduced, how do you 
acknowledge it. Do you use any of these expressions: “Pleased 
to know you,” “Delighted.” “How.do you do?” Does a gentle- 
man rise upon being introduced to a lady? Does the lady rise? 
Is it correct for the lady and gentleman to shake hands? 

The difference between the right and wrong thing in intro- 
ducing, is the difference between culture and coarseness. 

The man who would be polished, impressive, and the woman 
who covets the wonderful gift of charm must cultivate the art 
of introduction. 


Etiquette at the Dance 


The ball-room should always be a center of culture and grace. 
To commit a breach of etiquette at the dance is to condemn 
yourself as a hopeless vulgarian. But alas! how many blunders 
are made by people who really believe that they are following 
the conventions of society to the highest letter of its law! What 
blunders do you take in the ball-room? These questions may 
also help you discover them. 


. og 
|‘ you were a guest at dinner and you overturned a cup of 


Everyman’s Encycl 


Ever H 


appened to You? 





Does etiquette allow a woman to ask for a dance? May she 
refuse to dance without a reason? What is the proper thing for 
a young girl to do if she is not asked to dance? What is a 
polite and courteous way of refusing a dance? How many times 
may a girl dance with the same partner without breaking the 
rules of etiquette? Is it correct to wander away from the ball- 
room with a fiance ? 

According to etiquette’s laws is it necessary for a gentleman 
to dispose of his escort to another partner before he asks an- 
other lady for a dance? Hoy shall he ask a*lady to dance? 
Which are the correct forms and which the incorrect? How 
shall he dispose of the lady after the dance, if he must return 
to his escort? What is the right dancing position for the gen- 
tleman? For the lady? What style of dress is correct to wear 
at a dance? f 

There is perhaps no better place to display the culture and 
finesse of -your breeding than the ball-room, resplendent with 
the gay gowns of women and enchanting with the ease and grace- 
fulness of dancing couples. Here the gallantry of true gentle- 
men and the grace of delicacy of cultured women asserts itself. 
Here you can distinguish yourself either as a person of culture 
or a person of boorishness. 


When Wedding Bells Ring 


etiquette again comes to the fore. What is the right dress for 
the bride to wear? How shall the invitation be worded? When 
shall the groom give his farewell bachelor dinner? How shall 
congratulations be extended? And after the wedding there are 
cards of thanks and cards of invitation. to be sent. The wed- 
ding breakfast must be arranged and perhaps a honeymoon trip 
must be planned. Suffice to say that the bride and bridgegroom 
will find invaluable aid in Everyman's Encyclopedia of Etiquette. 


opedia of Etiquette 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


In the most minute details of daily life, in the hours of prosperity 
and adversity alike, at all times, there is the omnipresent need of holding 
one’s self in hand, of impressing by one’s culture and breeding, of doing 
the right thing. Culture is. after all, one of the fine arts. To excel in 
music or painting, the price is vigilance, study and_ incessant effort; to 
be cultured, polished, the price is ccnscientious effort and study. 

“Clothes may :nake the man,” but whether you are clothed in rags 
or silks your culture can not be hidden. For he who is polite, refined 
and well bred wears a gorgeous robe endowed with the fine embroidery 
of honor and respect. Not even rags can cover it. 

The world is a harsh judge, but it is just. .It will not. tolerate the 
man who makes blunders at the dinney table. It will not tolerate the 
woman who breaks the conventions cf society at the dance. It will not 
tolerate the illiterate in the Art of Etiquette. 

“Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Etiquette” is excellent in quality, 
comprehensive in proportions, rich in illustrations. It comes to you as 
a guide, a revelation toward better etiquette. It dispels lingering doubts, 
corrects blunders, teaches you the right thing to do. It is a book that 
will last. You will preserve it. to refer again and again to its invalu- 
able aid toward culture and refinement. 


New Chapters on Foreign 
Countries 


Two new and interesting chapters have been added to the original 


edition of ‘“Everyman’s ro ge eee of Etiquette.” They are “The’ 


Etiquette of Travel” and ‘‘The Etiquette in Foreign Countries.” The 
woman who is traveling alone must be extremely circumspect in her 
conduct. The conventions of etiquette must be strictly observed. The 
man who is escorting a woman abroad must not subject her to embar- 
Tassment by blunders in etiquette. Tips, dress, calling cards, corre- 


spondence, addressing royalty and addressing clergy abroad are dis- 
cussed and the dinner etiquette in France, Rentint and Germany is 
discussed. The two chapters are brimful of hints and pointers for the 
man or woman who travels. 


Send No Money 


This is the first time that a complete and intensive two-volume set of 
*““Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Etiquette’ has been offered. The edition 
will go quickly. Don’t delay—send for your set NOW before you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to 5 days’ FREE examination of the 
two-volume set of ““Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” At the end 
of that time, if you decide that you want to keep it, simply send us 
$3.50 in full payment—and the ‘set is yours. Or, if for any reason you 
are not satisfied, return it to us and you won’t be out a cent. 

You owe it to yourself and to the children in your home to have a 
set of ‘“‘Everyman’s- Encyclopedia of Etiquette’ in your library. .This 


ortunit e 
may never Free Examination Coupon 


may never 
come again. — =e ae Se 
Send for the : 

set today and § NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 

surprise your Dept. 512, Oyster Bay, New York 

friends with Gent! . 

your knowl- entlemen : 

edge of the You may send me the complete two-volume set of 
correct thing “Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” After 5 
to do, say, days I either will return the books or send you $3.50 
write and | in full payment. This places me under no obligation, 
wear at all 

times. JT ust 

mail the cou- { Pernry ft st eee yee eee 
pon — don’t i 


send any 
money. 
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A baked Premium Ham for Christmas 


The spirit of real, old-time Christmas, 
expresses itself in abundance—an 
abundance of good cheer and charity— 

° of fun and frolic, a house full of people 
and plenty of good things to eat. 


Let abundance reign in the dining 
room— with a fine, tender baked Pre- 
mium Ham on the sideboard—decked 
out in holly and surrounded by all the 


delicacies known to Christmas cheer. 


Swift’s Premium is the ham always 
chosen when quality and fineness of 
flavor are desired. No need to parboil 
it before broiling or frying. It comes 
just right. 


Order a whole ham — you can easily 
use all of it during the holidays. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. . 


Swift’s 
Premium 
Ham 


Pb, 







It is not 
necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 
vie for this “nd parboiling”’ 


tag when you. buy a whole 
ham or when you buy a slice 
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~The Noonday- Gun: 
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(© VEN the Pirate, civilization’s outlaw, bowed to the 
(« ) mysterious power of Time. 


These buccaneer Bolsheviks had one ceremonial ; ; 

; : 2 Z fi Material, construction, 

in common-the automatic firing of the Noonday Gun, Fo- adjustments and service 

cused through a burning glass, the sun’s rays discharged the Sen aa 
= S a © Guarantee + # * + 

cannon which recalled the sea rovers at midday. 


A picturesque device—much like the ancient Sun Cannon 





in the Palais Royal. Doubtless more than one swarthy rascal, | 
gloating over jeweled plunder, set his stolen watch by the 
Noonday Gun in those wild freebooting days. 

Inventions run in cycles. Alfred’s Time-Candle recalled 
the cave man’s burning rope: the Pirate’s Noonday Gun 
harks back to the Sun-Dial of Babylon. Gradually, as Father 
Time fled down through the ages, emerged that realization of 
the value of Time which inspired those timekeeping marvels 
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ENID BENNETT 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Northland Studios 
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ERNESTINE MEYER 


in Vaudeville 


Photograph Copyright by Strauss-Peyton, Kansas City 
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in **Ziegleld Midnight Frolic” 
Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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FLORENZE TEMPEST 
in Vaudeville 


Photograph Copyright by Strauss-Peyton, Kansas City 
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Have You The Foolish Idea That 
Some Day You'll Retire? 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


ence of seeing a man brought back to 
life who had been as good as dead. 

He was a successful corporation official ten 
years ago; and when he reached the age of 
fifty, he sold his interests, put the money into 
good safe bonds and retired. 

He traveled about the world for a few 
months, but soon made the sad discovery that 
one city is just about like another. -Then he 
came home, and decided to take things easy. 

All day long he would sit on his porch or 
potter about the place; and except for his daily 
visits to his doctor, he had no definite engage- 
ments at all. His health and temper grew 
daily worse; he was useless to himself and the 
community, and in a few months, or years, 
would have passed away. 

One day his banker sent for him and said: 
“We've got a lot of money in a little concern 
that ought to do well, but doesn’t. Why don’t 
you take hold of it for us and see if you can’t 
straighten it out?” — 

He did take hold of the little business. 
Instead of getting up at ten o’clock he began 
to get up at seven. He neglected his appoint- 
ments with the doctor, at first, because he had 
no time, and after a while because he had 
never felt so well in his life. Men who watched 
him said that he became ten years younger in 
the next six months. Idleness and pills were 
fast hurrying him into the grave; he was 
resurrected and given a new, long lease of life 
by the wonderful magic of work. 


Ree ots I had the interesting experi- 


The world is full of men who have the fool- 
ish idea that they will some day. retire and 
“spend their last. years in comfort and ease.” 
As a matter of fact, they will probably spend 
part of those last years in querulous discom- 
fort and the rest of them in the grave. 

“Why don’t you retire?” a man once asked 
the late J. P. Morgan. 

“When did your father retire?” the old man 
demanded in reply. 

“In 1904.” 

“When did he die?” 

“In 1906,” 

“There you have it,” said the wise old 
banker. “If he had kept at work, he would 
be alive and happy yet.” 

A man told me the other day about talking 


with President Eliot, still alive and active at 


eighty-four, still full of plans for the work that 
he means to do. Franklin did his best work at 
an age when most men are dead; so did 
Voltaire and Goethe and Gladstone and Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. By keeping busy right up 
to the end they finished the course happy— 
and young. 

There is no other secret for eternal youth. 
And personally I cannot see very much differ- 
ence between the man who refuses to work 
because he has five dollars in his pocket, and 


the man who refuses to work because he has- 


a million. Both are a nuisance in a busy 
world and ought to be treated as such. 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of the Red Book Magazine. 
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CHAPTER I 
a NDER a noon sun the vast, flat country, buried 
— é deep in snow, lay like a paper hoop rimmed by the 
dark primeval forest; its surface shone with an 


unbearable brightness as of sun-struck glass, every crystal gleam- 
Ing and quivering with intense cold light. To the north a single 
blunt, low mountainhead broke the evenness of the horizon line. 

Hugh Garth seemed to leap through paper like a tiny active 
clown as he dropped down into the small space shoveled clear in 
front of his hidden cabin door. The roof was weighted with drift, 
so that a curling mass like the edge of a wind-pressed wave about 
to break hung low over the eaves. Long icicles as thick as a 
man's arm stretched from roof to ground in a row of twisted 
columns. Under this overhanging cornice of snow near the door 
there was a sudden icy purple darkness. 

As Hugh plunged down into it, his face lost a certain rapt 
brightness and shadowed deeply. He let slip the load of fresh 
pelts from his back, drew his feet from the skis which he stuck 
up on their ends in the snow, and removed the fur cap from his 
head and the huge dark spectacles from his eyes. Then, crouch- 
ing, he went in at the low ill-hung door. It stuck to its sill, and 
he cursed it; all his movements expressed the anger of frustra- 
tion. He slammed the door behind him. 

Buried in drifts, the cabin was hidden even at this bright hour 
of noon. The stove glowed in a corner with a subdued redness, 
its bulging cheeks and round mouth dully scarlet. The low room 
was pleasant to look at, for its beauty was that of brown bark 
and the salmion tints of old rough boards, and its furniture, 
Wrought painstakingly by an unskillful hand, had the charm of all 
work even when iunskilléd. Some of the. chairs’ wete ‘rudely 
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BY HER first novel “The 
Branding Iron,” Mrs. Burt 
leaped into the front ranks of 
American novelists of today. 
All her readers will rejoice 
aguin in her present work. 


SNOW-BLIND | 


By 


KATHARINE NEWLIN BURT 


Illustrated by 
CLARK FAY 


carved, one great throne especially, awkward, pretentious and 
carefully ornate. ’ 

There was, too, a solid table in the center of the floor; and on 
it a woman was setting heavy earthenware plates nicked and dis- 
colored. She was heavy and discolored herself, but like the stove, 
she too seemed to have a dull glow. Though no longer young 
she might still have encouraged her youthfulness to linger pleas- 
antly; she was not in the least degree beautiful, but she might 
have fostered a charm that lurked somewhere about her small, 
compact body and in her square, dark face. Her hair of a sandy 
brown was stretched back brutally so that her bright, devoted 
eyes—gray and honest eyes, very deep-set beneath their brows— 
lacked the usual softness and mystery of women’s eyes. Her lips 
were tight set; her chin held out with an air of dogged effort 
which seemed to possess no relation to her mechanical occupation, 
yet to have a strong habitual relation to her state of mind. She 
seemed, in fact, under a stiff shell of self-control, to conceal an 
inner light, like a dimly burning dark-lantern. Her expression was 
dumb. She moved about like a deaf-mute. Indeed, her stillness 
and stony self-repression were extraordinary. 


YOUTH rose from a chair near the stove and greeted | 


Hugh as he entered. 

“Hullo,” he said. “How many did you get?” 

It was the eager questioning of a modest, affectionate boy who 
curbs his natural effervescence of greeting like a well-trained dog. 
The tone was astonishingly young, a quiet, husky boy-voice. 

“Damn you, Pete!” was snarled at him for answer. “Haven't 
you got my boot mended yet?” 

‘The boot, still lacking its heel; ay on the-floor near the stove, 


and Hugh-now picked-it-up' and-hurled- it half across the room, 
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Snow-bligf 





“T have to get out into this ice chest of a wilderness 
and this flaming glare that cuts my eyeballs open, and 
work till the sweat freezes on my face, and then come 
home to find you loafing by the fire as if you were a 
house cat—purring and rubbing against my legs when 
I come in,” he snarled. “Thanking me for a quiet nap 
and a saucer of milk, eh? You loafer! What do I 
keep you for? You gorge the bread and meat I earn 
by sweating and freezing, and you keep your sluggish 
mountain of bones covered. A year or two ago I’d have 
urged you ‘along with a stick. I used to get some work 
out of you then. But you think you’re too big for that, 
now, don’t you? You fancy I’m afraid of your bigness, 
eh? Well, do you want me to try it out? What about 
it?” 

During the first part of his brother’s speech, Pete 
had faced him, but in the middle he had turned his 
back and stood in front of one of the clumsy windows. 
He looked out now at a white wall of snow, above 
which shone the dazzle of the midday. He whistled 
very softly to himself and sank his hands deep into 
the pockets of his corduroys. He did not answer the 
snarling question, but his wide, quiet mouth, exquisitely 
shaped, ran into a smile and a dimple, deep and nar- 
row, cut into his thin and ruddy cheek. 

Between the woman who went on. with her work as 
though no one had come into the room, and the silent, 
smiling ‘youth, Hugh Garth prowled the floor like a 
shadow thrown by a moving light. 

He was a man of forty-five, gray-haired, misshapen, 
heavy above the waist and light to meanness below; a 
man lame in one leg and with an ill-proportioned face, 
malicious, lined, lead-colored; a man .who limped 
and leaped-about the room with a fierce energy; the 
while his tongue, gifted with a rich and resonant voice, 
poured vitriol: upon the silence. 

Suddenly the woman spoke. She turned back on 
















the threshold of the kitchen door through which her 
work had been taking her to and fro during Garth’s 
outbreak. Her voice was monotonous and smothered; 
it had its share in her unnatural self-repression. 

“Why don’t you tell him to be quiet, Pete? You've been chop- 
ping wood since daybreak to make up for what he didn’t do last 
week, and you only came in about ten minutes before he did. Why 
don’t you speak out? Y¥ou’re getting to be pretty close to a man 
now, and it isn’t suitable for you to let yourself be talked to that 
way. You always stand like a fool and take it from him.” 

Pete. turned. “Oh, well,” he answered good-humoredly, “I 
guess maybe he’s tired. Let up, Hugh, will you? I'll finish your 
boot after dinner.” 

“The hell you will! You'll do it now!” Venting on his brother 
his anger at the woman’s intervention, Garth. swung his misshapen 
body around the end of the table and thrust an elbow violently 
against Pete’s chest. The attack was so unexpected that Pete 
staggered, lost his balance, and stepping down into the shallow 
depression of a pebbled hearth, fell, twisting his ankle. The 
agony was sharp. After a dumb minute he lifted a white face 
and pulled himself up, one hand clutching the board mantel. 
“Now you've done it!” he said between his teeth. “How will you 
get your pelts to the station now? I wont be able to take them.” 

There ensued a dismayed silence. The woman had come back 
from the kitchen and stood with a steaming dish in her hands. 
After the brief pause of consternation she set down the dish and 
went over to Pete. “Here,” she said, “sit down and let me take 
off your moccasin and bathe your ankle before it begins to swell.” 

Hugh Garth had seated himself in the thronelike chair at the 
head of the table. His expression was still defiant, indifferent and 
lordly. “Come and eat your dinner, both of you,” he commanded. 
“You’ve had your lesson, Pete. After this, I guess you'll do 
what I tell you to—not choose the work that happens to suit 
your humor. Don’t, for God’s sake, baby him, Bella. Don’t start 
being a grandmother before you’ve ever been a sweetheart. You're 
a young for the one even if you're getting a bit too old for the 
other!” 

Bella flushed deep and hot. She went to her place, and Pete 
hobbled to his, opposite his brother. Between them the woman 
sat, dyed deep in her sudden unaccustomed wave of scarlet. 
Pete’s whiteness too was stained in sympathy. But Hugh only 
chuckled. “As for the pelts,” he said, royally, “I'll take them 
down. myself.” 

Bella looked slowly up. 


Against the violet sky, darkening above the blue wall of sow, 


“You think I don’t mean it, I suppose?” Hugh demanded. 

They did not answer, but the eyes of the boy and woman met. 
This silence and this dumb exchange of understanding infuriated 
Garth. He clinched his hands on the carved arms of his chait 
and leaned a little forward. 

“T’ll take the pelts myself,” he repeated boisterously. “I’m 
not afraid to be seen at the station. I’m sick of skulking. Buried 
here—with my talents—in this damn country, spending my days 
trapping and skinning beasts to keep the breath in our three use 
less bodies. Wouldn’t death be better for a man like me? Easier 
to bear? Fifteen years of it! Fifteen years! My best years!” 
He stared over Pete’s head. “In all that time no beauty to feed 
my starved senses, no work for my starved brain, no hope for 
my starved heart.” The woman and the youth watched him 
still-in silence. “That fox I killed this morning had a better life 
to lose than I.” 

“It wouldn’t be safe for you to go, Hugh,” said Pete gently. 

“Why not—watchdog?” 

The sneer deepened the flush on Pete’s face, but he answered 
with the same gentleness, fixing his blue eyes on his brother's. 

“Because not two months ago there was a picture of you tacked 
up in the post office.” 

Bella’s face whitened, and Hugh’s cheeks grew a shade more 
leaden. “T-two months ago!” he stammered painfully, “but 
that’s not p-possible. They—they’ve given me up. They've 
f-forgotten me. They th-think I’m dead. After fifteen years? 
My God, Pete! Why didn’t you tell me? ‘He pleaded the last 
with a shaken sort of sharpness, in pitiful contrast to the bombast 
of the preceding speech. ; 

“T didn’t see the good of telling you. I was waiting until this 
trip to see if the picture was still there, and maybe to ask some 
questions.” 

“What does it mean?” whispered Bella. 

“Tt means they’ve some fresh reason to hunt me—some fres 
impulse—God knows what or why. How can we tell out hert, 
buried in the snows of fifteen winters. Well!” He struck bi 
hands. down on the table edge and stood up. He drew his me 
into a crooked smile and looked at the other two as a na 
child looks at its doting but disapproving elders. The smile 


transfigured ‘his ugliness. 













“I’ve a fancy to see that picture 
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of snow, 
a bulky figure rose, blotting out the light. It half slid, half tumbled down upon them. 
ed CHAPTER II 
re. Want to be reminded of what I looked like fifteen years ago. I 
me was a handsome fellow then. I’m going to take the pelts.” ETE blinked, swallowed hard and began to talk fast and 
oo Pete looked dumbly up at him, his lips parted. Bella twisted hopefully. ' : 
: her apron about her hands. Both seemed to know the hopeless- “He'll come back. I don’t believe he'll get halfway there, 
“Tn ness of protest. In the same anxious dumbness they watched Bella,” he reassured the woman. “He’ll come to his senses. You 
Buried Garth make ready for his trip. As he pulled his cap down close know how moody he is. Come over here and doctor up my ankle, 
7 about his ears, Pete at last found his voice. please. ‘Make a fuss over me, Bell.’ Isn’t that what I used to 
| “Hugh,” he began doubtfully, “I wish you wouldn’t risk it. We say?” 
rosie can get on without supplies until next trading day, when I'll He coaxed until at last she came and knelt before him and 
r surely be all right.” removed his moccasin and heavy woolen sock. The strong white 
~~ “Hold your tongue! I’m going,” was the answer. “I tell you, - foot was like marble, but the ankle was swollen and discolored. 
{ the spirit of adventure has me. Who knows what I may meet Bella clicked her tongue. “He is a brute, you know!” She 
eo with out there?” He flung back the door and pointing with a laughed shortly. Since Garth’s departure she had become almost 
life long arm, stood silhouetted against the dazzle. a human being. The deaf-mute look had melted from her, and 
: “Beauty? Opportunity? Danger? Hope? Death? I sha’n’t a sardonic humor emerged; her eyes cleared; she could even 
' shirk it this time. I'll meet whatever comes. But *” He came smile. “Why do we care so much for him, Pete—the two of 
y: back a step into the room. His harsh face melted to a shame- us?” : 
a faced gentleness; his voice softened. ‘If they get me down there, Pete winced under her touch and puckered his brows. “Because 
. if I don’t come back, you two try to think kindly of me, will you? _ he’s such a kid, I guess, He’s always fretting after the moon.” 
ck od I know what you think of me now. I know you wont see me as “Don’t you ever get angry with him, Pete? -He does treat 
I am—no one but God will ever do me that kindness; but you you shameful sometimes.” 

ei two—be easy with me in your memories.” “N-no. Not often. He’s always sorry and ashamed afterward. 
“ed Bella, her arms now twisted to their red elbows in her apron, He'd like to be as kind as God. I believe if he could only fool us 
ye took a few stiff steps across the floor. Her face was expression- into thinking he was God, he could act like Him—ouch, Bella! 
a less, her eyes lowered. Garth smiled at them both and went out, Go easy.” f 

last shutting the door. They heard him singing as he put on his skis: “y “ ~— awful smart boy, Pete. It’s a sin you’ve never had 

see any schooling. 

ibast A hundred men were riding, “Schooling! Gosh! I’ve had all the schooling I could digest. = 
this ee i Hugh beat it into me. He’s taught me all he had in his head and © § 
. They ao pag g A 2 vig . ey ; a whole lot, he never ought to have had there, I guess. But youwe | 
ome : y em taught me most, Bella—that’s the truth of it.” aie > 
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They rode around by day; 
They rode and rode, but nothing could they find. 


Then came the sharp scraping of his runners across the surface 
of the snow on a level with the buried roof. It lessened from a 
hissing speech to a hissing whisper. It sighed away. Bella sat 
down abruptly on a chair, pulled in her chin like an unhappy 
child; her bosom lifted as though a sob would force its way out. 
“Tf he doesn’t come back!” she murmured, “If he doesn’t come 


“Me! I never knew anything. They saw to that. They never 
did anything for me at home but abuse me. Hugh Garth was the 


only relation I ever had in the world that spoke kind to me. Zt 
Remember how I used to run over from my folks to tuck you into = 


bed in your little room above the shop, Pete? No, you were 4 
too little,” 


“Of course I remember,” the boy replied. “The ankle’s fime ; 
now, Bella. Let up....L.gan’t stand that rubbing. Let me stick 


back?” She was speaking to God. the foot up on another chair. There—that’s great. It doesn’t @ 
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hurt near so bad now. I remember Hugh's bookshop; yes, I do— 
honest! I remember sitting on the ladder and listering to him 
talk to the students when they came in. He always was a gorgeous 
talker, Bella. They used to stand around and listen to his yarns 
like kids to a fairy story. Just the same as you and I do now— 
when we can get him into a good humor. But. you know, he used 
te like strangers best—to talk to, I mean.” 

Bella assented, bitterly. She had begun to clear the table of 
its almost untouched meal. “Because he could put it over better 
with a stranger. It isn’t the truth Hugh likes—about himself, 
or others.” 


ETE had begun to whittle a piece of wood. He was a 

charming figure, slouching down in his chair, slim and 
graceful, his shapely golden head ruffled, his chin pressed against 
his chest. His expression was indescribably sweet and boyish, the 
shadow of anxiety and pain accentuating a wistful if determined 
cheerfulness. He was deliberately entertaining Bella, diverting 
her mind from its agony of apprehension. She saw through him, 
but like a sick child she took the entertainment languidly. 

“Now, you're too dead bent on the truth, Bella. You know you 
are. You're a regular bear for the truth.” 

“T can’t see anything else,” she said-gloomily. 
so to me—no blinking them.” 

He perked his head a little to one side and contemplated her. 
“What do you see when you look into the water-bucket, Bella?” 

“The water-bucket?” She flushed. “Just because you caught 
me prinking that once!” 

“Well, if you had a mirror, what would you see in it. then?” 

“An ugly old woman, Pete.” 

“There! Your mind’s just the wrong-side-out of Hugh’s. He 
wont see himself ugly, and you wont see yourself pretty. I’m the 
only sane fellow in this house.” 

“And you never in your life saw a pretty woman to remember 
her. Besides, you’re too young.” She said it-with a tart sweet- 
ness and vanished into the kitchen. 

With her departure Pete’s whittling ceased, his hands fell slack 
and he began to stare out through the snow-walled window. His 
anxiety for Hugh slipped imperceptibly into a vague pondering 
over his own youthfulness. That’s what those two were always 
telling him, sometimes savagely, sometimes tenderly: “You're too 
young.” What did it mean to him, anyhow, that he was “too 
young?” A desolation from which at times he suffered in secret 
overcame him. 

He was twenty-one or- two—or his memory lied. 
never celebrated his birthdays, but he was five or six years old 
when Hugh had been so suddenly, so unexplainably taken from 
the house, back there in the little Eastern college town where 
they had lived. It was a-few ‘months later that Bella—Cousin 
Bella, who worked at “the farm”—came for him, a furtive, des- 
perate Bella with a bruised face—a Bella tight-strung for flight, 
for a breaking of the galling accustomed ties of her life, for a 
terrible plunge into unknown adventure. She had muttered to him, 
as she dressed him and bundled together a few. of his belongings, 
that they “were going to Hugh,”—only it was ee: name she 
used, a name since blotted from their lives. 

Hugh had sent for them. She was ‘the only person in ‘the world 
that Hugh could trust. But no one must know where they were 
going. ‘They must be away by the time the man who took charge 
of the shop came back in the morning. 

Pete remembered: the journey. He’ remembered the small 
frontier station where they left the train at-last:’ He remembered 
that strange far-flung horizon, streaked with dawn, and his first 
taste of the tangy, heady air. There had been a lorig, long drive 
and a parting with the friendly driver where Bella turned onto the 
trail through the woods. It had been:dim and dark and terrible 


“Things are just 


‘among the endless regiments of trees—mazy and green and alto- 


zether bewildering. And ‘after vague hop-o’-my-thumb wander. 
ings, he had a disconnected memory of Hugh—a wild, rugged. 


~ ragged, bearded’ Hugh who caught him up fiercely. as “though. he 


had an ogrish hunger for the feel of little bovs.- It was night 
when ‘they came to Hugh’s hiding-place. For miles Pete had been 
carried in his brother’s arms. Bella had limped behind them. 
There had been a ford, he remembered; the splashing water had 
roused. ‘Pete, and .he stayed awake afterward until he found hir. 
self. before a dancing fire of logs in a queer, dark, resinous-smelling 
house, very low, with. windows. He remembered, too, that Bella 


“ Had’ burst out. crying then. That was the queerést memory of 


them all—that crying of Bella’s—then. Even now he could not 
understand exactly why she had cried so then. 
The frightened, furtive life they had all led since—the life of 


They had .- 


Snow-bling 


scared wild things—had left its mark on Pete. His fear for Hugh 
now threw him back into the half-forgotten state of apprehensign 
which had been the atmosphere of all his little boyhood. Be 
had not known then why strange men were creatures to be feared 
and shunned. In fact, he had never been told the reason fo, 
Hugh’s flight. Only, bit by bit, he had pieced together hints an! 
vague allusions until he knew that this strange, embittered, boasi- 
ing poet of a brother had killed or had been accused of killing 
In his loyal boy mind Hugh Garth was promptly acquitted. }; 
was the world that was wrong—not Hugh. Yet today, after all 
the long years of carefulness, he had gone back to the cruelty of 
the world. 

“Like a beast the boy’s anxiety for his brother began to prowl 
about the walls of his mind. He visioned Hugh appearing at the 
trading station. He dreamed the curious glances of the Indians 
and the white natives. This limping, extravagant, energetic Hugh 
with his whitening hair and eyebrows and flaring hazel eyes— 
with his crooked nose and mouth, his magnificently desperate 
manner and his magnificently desperate voice—attention would 
inevitably fasten upon him anywhere; how much more in an empty 
land such as this! Pete imagined the inquiring looks turned from 
the man to the man’s posted picture. It was no longer a faithful 
likeness of course, still, it was a likeness. There was no other man 
in all the world like Hugh! He was made of odd fantastic frag- 
ments, of ill-fitting parts—physically, mentally, spiritually. It 
was as if a soul had seen itself in a crooked mirror and had 
fashioned a form to match the distorted image. Hugh wouldn't, 
couldn’t force himself to be inconspicuous. He would swagger: 
he would talk loud; his big, beautiful voice would challenge at- 
tention, create an audience. He would have some impossible, 
splendid tale to ‘tell. 

Pete sat up straighter in his chair, gingerly rearranging the 
ankle, and lifted his blue and haunted eyes—the eyes of the 
North—to the window. 

The dazzle of noon had faded to a glow. The short winter day 
was nearly done. There would be a long violet twilight, and then. 
like friends, and as sudden, the blaze of stars. 

But for his aching ankle Pete would be sliding out on soundless 
skis, now poised for breathless flight down some long slope. now 
leaping fallen trees or buried ditches. He spent half of his wild 
young restlessness in such long night- runs when, in a sort of 
ecstasy, he outraced the stifled longings of his exiled youth. - But 
there would be no ski-running for several nights now. He- was 
as a prisoner, and at a time when imprisonment was hard to bear. 

If only there were’ some way of. getting quick news of Hugh! 
Why had Bella and he let this thing happen? Why had they 
stood helplessly by and allowed the rash fool to go singing to 
his own. destruction? They might’ have held him by force if 
not by argument long enough to bring him to his senses. They 
had. been’ weak; they were always weak before Hugh’s mag- 
netic strength—always the audience, the following; Bella. for 
all her devastating tongue, no less than himself. And Hugh's 
liberty, perhaps his life, might be the price of their acqui- 
escence. 

Straining forward in his: chair, listening, there came to Pete, 
across the silence, the sound of skis. 

He rose and hopped to the door, flinging it wide. He could 
not see above the top of the drift which rose just beyond the 
roof to a height of nine or ten feet, but listening intently, he 
thought he recognized a familiar slight unevenness in the slid 
ing of the skis. 

“Bella!” he shouted, his boy-voice ringing with relief. 
Here’s Hugh. He’s come. back.” 

Bella was instantly. at his side. They stood waiting in the 
doorway. Against the violet sky darkening abové the blue wall 
of snow, a bulky ‘figure rose, blotting out the light. It half slid. 
half tumbled down upon them, clumsy and shapeless. 

“Let us in,”’-panted Hugh. “Let us in.” 

Slipping his feet from the straps of. his skis he-staggered past 
them and they saw that he ‘was carrying-a woman in his arms. 


“Bella! 


CHAPTER III 


roe the .door,” Hugh ‘whispered, and laid his burder 
down: on a big black bear-hide near .the stove. He 
knelt beside it... He had no eyes for anything else, Pete, hob 
bling to him, gazed: curiously;.down, and Bella knelt opposite 
and drew away- Hugh’s -mackinaw coat; with .which he had 
wrapped his trove. ‘ It was’ not a2 woman whom they looked down 


upon, but a girl, and very young,—perhaps not yet seventeen— 
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She was a touching thing, sitting there in Hugh's carved throne, he an abdicated monarch at her feet. 
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_ tened. They did not look at each other. 


' need to be scared, no need. 
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| talked, she gesticulated with her slim little hands. 
4 nine thing sitting there in Hugh’s carved throne—he an abdi- 
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a girl with cropped dark curly hair and a face so wan and blue 
and at the same time so scorched by the snow-glare that its ex- 
quisiteness of feature was all the more marked. Hugh’s hand- 
kerchief was tied loosely across her eyes. 

“T heard her crying in the snow,” he said with ineffable ten- 
derness, “crying like a little bleating lamb with cold and pain 
and hunger.and fright—the most pitiful thing in God’s cruel trap 
of life. She’s blind—snow-blind.” 

Pete gave a sharp exclamation, and Bella gently removed the 
handkerchief. The small figure moaned and moved its head. The 
lids of her eyes were swollen and discolored. 

“Snow-blind,” echoed Bella. 

“A bad case,” said Hugh. “Get her some soup, Bella, and— 
perhaps, hot water—I don’t know.” He looked up helplessly. 

Bella went to the kitchen. She had regained her old look of 
dumbness. Beside the figure on the floor Pete touched one of the 
girl’s small clenched hands. It was like ice. At the touch she 
moaned, and Hugh ordered sharply: “Let her alone.” So the 
boy dragged himself up again and stood by the mantel, watching 
Hugh with puzzled and wondering eyes. 

“Think what she’s been through,” Hugh murmured, “that little 
delicate thing, wandering for two days, out in this cold—scared 
by the woods, blinded by the plain, starving. When I found her, 
you'd have thought she'd be afraid of a wild man like me, but 
she just lifted up her ‘arms like a baby and dropped her head on 
my shoulder. She—she patted my cheek—” 

Bella brought the soup, and Hugh, raising the small black head 
on the crook of his arm, forced a spoonful between the clenched 
teeth. The girl swallowed and began again to whimper: “Oh 
my eyes! My eyes! They hurt me so!” She turned her face 
against Hugh’s chest and clung to him. 

“They'll: be better soon,” he soothed her; then fiercely to Bella: 
“Can’t we do something? Don’t you know what to do?” 

Again Bella went to the kitchen, moving like an automaton. 
Hugh coaxed and murmured, feeding the girl in spite of her pain. 
He managed to force a little of the soup down her throat, and 
a faint stain of color came back to her lips and cheeks. Bella 
presently reappeared with salve and lotion, and Hugh helped her 
hold the swollen lids apart, his big hands very skillful, while she 
gently washed out the eyes. Then they put the salve on her sun- 
scorched face. She sighed as though in some relief, and again 
snuggled against Hugh. 

“Don’t go away, please,”’ she pleaded in a sweet tinkle of voice. 
“T’m scared to feel you gone. You're so warm. Yow're so strong. 
Will you talk to me again, please? ‘Your voice is so comforting, 
so beau-ti-ful.” 

So Hugh talked. 





The others drew away and watched and lis- 
For some reason Pete 
was ashamed to meet Bella’s eyes. As usual, they were the 
audience, those two. They sat, each in a chair, the width of the 
room apart; below them, his grizzled head and warped face trans- 
figured by its. new tenderness, Hugh bent over the child in his 
arms. Pete held his tumult of curiosity, of interest, in leash. He 
could hear his heart pounding. 

“You're safe now, and warm,” Hugh was murmuring. “No 
I'll take care of you. Go to sleep. 
I'm strong enough to keep off anything. You're safe and snug 
as a little bird in its nest. That’s right. Go to sleep. Go to 
sleep.” 

Pete’s blue eyes dwelt on this amazing spectacle with curious 
wonder. This was a Hugh he had never seen before. For the 
first time in fifteen years. he realized, the man—his brother— 
had forgotten himself. 


CHAPTER IV 


O Hugh Garth the girl told her story at last. She seemed 

to realize only dimly that there were two other living 

beings in this house, to her a house of darkness peopled only 
_ by voices—Pete’s modest, rare boy speeches, Bella’s brief. smoth- 
ered statements. The great music of Hugh’s utterance must in- 
deed have filled her narrowed world. So it was to him she 
turned—he was always near her, sitting on the pelt beside the 


helped. 

- She had a charming fashion of speech, rather slow motions of 

» her lips, which had some difficulty with “r” and “s,” a difficulty 
-which she evidently struggled against conscientiously, and as she 

She was a 


chair to which after.a day and night in Bella’s bed she was 


Snow-blind 


cated monarch at her feet, knee in hand, grizzled head tilted 
back, hazel eyes raised to her and filled with adoration. 

“I am called Sylvie Doone,” she said with that quaint struggle 
over the “S.” “I was always miserable at home.” 
quick sigh of a child. 
very little, and then my mother married again. 
grimmest little town, hardly more than a dozen houses, 
a stream, up in Massachusetts—farming country but poor farm- 


ing, hard farming, the kind that twists the men with rheumatism,” 


and makes the women all pinched and worn. Mother was like that. 
She died when I was thirteen. You see—there I was, so queerly 
fixed. I had to live with Mr..Pynche—there was no other home 
for me anywhere. And he kind of resented it. He had enough 
money not to need me for work—a sister of his did the house- 
work better than I could—and yet he was poor enough to hate 
having to feed me and pay for my clothes. 
in the way, and a burden. There was nothing I could do. 
“Then I saw something about the movies in a magazine, and 
pictures of girls not much better looking than me, making lots 
of money. I borrowed some money from a drug-store clerk 
who wanted to keep company with me—I’ve paid it back— 
and I went to New York. I did get a job. But I’m not a good 


actress.” 
HE faltered over the rest—a commonplace story of en- 
gagements, of failures, until she found herself touring the 
West with a wretched theatrical troupe. “We were booked 


for a little town off there beyond your woods, and the train 
was stalled in a snowstorm. We got on a stagecoach, but it 
got stuck in a drift on one of those dreadful roads. -I was 
freezing cold, and I thought I’d make a short-cut through the 


woods. The road was running along the edge of a big forest of 
pines. I cut off while they were all working to dig out the 
horses. 


“Mr. Snaring said, ‘Look out for the bears!’ and I laughed 
and ran up what looked like a snow-buried trail. There was a 
hard qrust. The woods were all glittering and so beautiful. I 
ran into them, laughing. I was so glad to get away .by myself 
from those people into the woods where it was so silent and sort 
of solemn—like being in a church again. I can’t think how | 
got so lost. I meant to come round back to the road, but before 
I knew it, I didn’t know which way the road was. The pines 
were so dense, so all alike, they looked almost as if they kept 
sort of shifting about me. I tried to follow back on my foot- 
prints, but in some places snow had shaken down from. the 
branches. And there were so many—so dreadfully: many. other 
tracks—of animals—” She put her hands over her face and 
shrunk down in her chair. 

“Forget about them, Sylvie,’ 
if there had been bears about, 
bothered you any.” 

“T can’t bring myself to tell you about that time—I can’t!” 


“Even 
have 


* Hugh admonished gently. 
they wouldn’t likely 


“Don’t, then—only, how did you live through the night, my 
dear?” 
“T don’t know—except that I never stayed still. I got out 


from the trees because I was afraid of bears, and I lost my. hat. 
The sun was like fire shining up from underneath and down 
from up above. My eyes began to hurt almost at once, and 
by the time night came, it was agony. The darkness didn’t seem 
to help me any either; the glare still seemed to come in under 
my lids. I couldn’t sleep for the pain. I knew I’d freeze if I 
stood still, so I kept moving all night, trampling round in circles. 


I suppose. Next morning the terrible glare began again. Then 
everything went red. I was nearly crazy when you found me, 
Mr. Garth.” 


“Please call me Hugh,” he murmured, taking her hand in his. 
“T feel in a way that you belong to me now—I saved you from 
dying alone there in the cold and brought you back to my home. 
I’ve got jettison rights, Sylvie.” She let him hold her hand, and 
flushed. 

“You'll never know what it felt like to hear your voice call to 
me, to feel you pulling me up. I'd only just dropped a few 
minutes before, but I’d never have struggled up. It would have 
been the end.” She trembled in the memory, and he patted 
her hand. “I don’t know why a man like you lives: off here in 
this wild place, but thank God, you do live here! Though,” she 


added with wistfulness, twisting her soft mouth, “though I can’t 
ever quite see why God should care much for a Sylvie Doone.” 
“I wonder. why it doesn’t 
Now that the pain’s. gone, 
(Continued on. page 110) 


She touched the lids of her closed eyes. 
worry me more not to be able to see. 
I don’t seem to care much.” 


She gave the @ 
“You see, my father died when I was 4 
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Mr. Cray 






FTER two theaters and a music-hall on three con- 
A secutive nights, Mr. James P. Cray and _ his 

daughter Sara decided to spend a quiet evening. 
They dined in the restaurant at the Milan, and selected two com- 
fortable easy-chairs in the lounge afterward. They watched the 
people for some time in silence. Mr. Cray in particular was a 
little distrait. 

“Dad, I believe you're planning something,” Sara remarked 
as she lit her second cigarette. 

“Not guilty,” Mr. Cray assured her. 

“Then tell me just what: you were thinking of,” she insisted. 

Mr. Cray removed his cigarette from his lips. 

“I was just wondering,” he confessed, “whether it was possible 
to combine a little harmless excitement with a certain measure 
of—er—pecuniary benefit.” 

“But you don’t want money, Dad.” 

Mr. Cray coughed. 

“Tm not qualifying for the poorhouse yet awhile,” he admitted, 
“but at the same time, if there were shekels about, I should be a 
willing collector.” 

: “Business is all right over in the States, isn’t it?” she inquired. 
Booming,” Mr, Cray acknowledged. “There’s more money 
coming to me over there than I should care to think about spend- 
ing; but it’s like this, Sara: If I should be cabling for supplies 
just now, your stepmother would be wise to the fact that I’ve 
quit France. She’s a busy woman, but she might take it into her 
to.take a quick trip over.” 
gracious, Dad, don’t suggest such a thing!” Sara 















E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


THE idea of a pair of English 
Johnnies getting the best of 
Mr. Cray is too absurd to cow 
sider; yet the game was tried by— 


THE. tag 


PHILANTHROPISTS 


By 
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“You can have all the money you want, 


exclaimed hastily. 
from me.” : 

“Nothing doing, my dear,” her father assured her. “I’m a 
bad hand at borrowing. On the other hand, it would certainly 
add a little spice to any little adventure that might come along, 
if I were able to supply my immediate necessities out of it.” 

Sara glanced through the glass partition at the opulent-looking 
crowd in the restaurant beyond, at the women in the lounge with 
their profusion of jewelry, the men, many of them with the hard, 
acquisitive expression of the day-by-day city man. 

“There’s plenty of money about, Dad,” she observed. 

Mr. Cray thrust his hands deep into his trousers pockets and 
rubbed two half-crowns together. 

“Sure!” he murmured. “Just a touch of inspiration’s all that’s 
needed.” 

Sara left him for a while, a few minutes later, to go to her 
room. She was staying at this London hotel while her house in 
Charles Street was being renovated. Mr. Cray exchanged his’ 
cigarette for a fat cigar and ruminated. 


OWARD Mr. Cray down the broad, carpeted way, came 

Mr. Sinclair Smith, erstwhile of the Stock Exchange, 
and the Honorable Charles Frinton, of no occupation. Mr. Sin- 
clair Smith was of florid complexion, with a tight mouth, narrow 
eyes, and an embonpoint righteously earned. The Honorable 
Charles Frinton, whose capacity for enjoying the good things of 
the world was a trifle in excess of his companion’s, was as thin and 


pale as the man may be. He too, however, possessed that slight ~~ 
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narrowing of the eyes and indrawn lips which betokened the 
professional money-getter. They were, in fact, birds of a 
feather. 

“It seems a pity,” the Honorable Charles Frinton sighed, as they 
looked around for a seat, “that we should be spending money on 
one another, Sinny.” 

“Your fault,” was the terse reply. 
up West seems to be running out.” 

Arm in arm they slowly approached the chair in which Mr 
Cray was seated. Frinton pinched his companion’s elbow. 

“There’s the type I should like to get hold of,” he said envi 
ously, “—easy, benevolent, opulent. Why can’t you drop a few 
of those into the bag, Sinny?” 

“Shut up, you fool,” was the muttered reply.. “Can’t you see 
he thinks he 
knows us?” 

Mr. Cray’s wel- 
coming smile was 
the bland ex- 
pression of the 
lonely and _=gre- 
garious man. 

“Say, I’m _ not 
mistaken, am I?” 
he exclaimed, as 
the two men came 
to a standstill be- 
fore him. “Met 
you about two 
years ago, sir,” he 
went on, address- 
ing Sinclair Smith, 
“at the American 
Bar with some of 
the boys here. We 
had one or two to- 
gether. Sit down, 
gentlemen,” Mr. 
Cray continued, 
without waiting 
for any reply. 
‘“*My _ daughter’s 
chair, that; but 
we'll get another 
when she arrives. 


“The supply of easy ones 


“If I should be cabling for supplies j 


now, 
mother would be wise to the fact YFanee™ 


t I've quit France.” 


The Two Philanthrog 


I rémember now,” he went on reminiscently, “it was the py 
before I put on my uniform.” 

“I remember perfectly,” Mr. Sinclair Smith acknowledp 
shaking hands. “Permit me to introduce my friend, the Honog 
Charles Frinton, Mr.—er—dear me, I had your name on the, 
of my tongue just now.” 

“Cray,” was the prompt response, “—James B. Cray.” 

“So you’ve been serving, sir?” Frinton observed after they 
settled down. 

“American Y. M.-C. A,, sir,” Mr. Cray confided, “—a mg 
uncomfortable uniform for a man of my figure, and at time 
very miserable job, but I’m through with it. I took off my unify 
less than a week ago; I went right into that little Paradise of 
bar, and I drank my first cocktail for twelve months. I can fq 
the glow of it now!” He smiled blandly. 

“You mean that you were on the water wagon, as I believe ym 
countrymen call it, for all that time?” Sinclair Smith inquired, 

Mr. Cray- was the epitome of stout and contented virtue 

“Not one drop passed my lips all the time I wore Uncle Say) 
uniform,” he declared. 

Mr. Sinclair Smith summoned a waiter. 

“An appreciative Englishman,” he declared, “is going to ofg 
you as much as you can drink of the best Scotch in London” 

As much as Mr. Cray could drink was a pretty tall orders 
Mr. Sinclair Smith was presently to discover. The acquaintang 
however, proceeded by leaps and bounds, and when Sara presenti 
returned, she found her father in his element. He rose toy 
feet with expansive pride. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I’d have you shake hands with » 
daughter, Lady Sittingbourne—Mr. Sinclair Smith—the Hon 
able Charles Frinton. Gentlemen I met here, dear, before I wa 
to France.” 

The little ceremony was pleasantly performed. Mr. Frinig 
as became his position, inaugurated the conversation. 

“Any relation to Sir George Sittingbourne in the Blues?” 

“My husband,” Sara explained. “He was wounded in ’15,y 
know, and became military A. D. C. at Washington. He’s om 
there now.” ‘ 

Secure in his temporary absence, Frinton magnified his slg 
acquaintance with Sara’s husband into an intimate friends 
The little party soon became on the best of terms. Long allt 
Sara’s retirement for the night, they finished the evening in kk 
Cray’s sitting-room. When they parted, even the hard-heat 
Frinton, and Sinclair Smith, a past master in the art of avoidi 
drink, were incapable. 
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muttered reply, 





“See you ‘morrow, old sport,” Frinton declared, standing on 
one leg and balancing himself against the door as he shook hands 
with their host. 

“If you don’t look me up.in the City, we all meet here at one 
o'clock,” Mr. Sinclair said all in one breath. 

Mr. Cray watched them on their tortuous way toward the 
me waved his hand in farewell and returned to his easy- 
chair. 

“Smart chaps, very, and’ good company,” he ruminated; “but 
they. take their liquor poorly for Englishmen.” 


UNCHEON that next day was a gay and festive meal. 

Sata was amiable and brilliant: She spoke of City f- 
hance with the bated breath of an ignoramus, and she was ‘per- 
fectly prepared to accept her two hosts as prototypes of its 
genius, Once or twice the thought of what George would say if 
he were to $ee her in such company troubled her slightly, but on 
the whole she reflected that he belonged to a different side of 
her life, and that she was really only indulging for a very brief 
period that unquenched love of adventure in which she had 
reveled during her younger days. 


“T-wish*Dad would do something in the City while he’s over 


here;”” she“ Observed with.a little sigh. “Why don’t you, Dad? 
You know you frequently indulge-in what you call a- flyer in 
Wall Street, when you're in. New York.” 

Mr. Cray smiled. 

_ “It’s not so easy to get on to anything worth taking an- interest 
im, on this side,” he remarked. - “Besides, I don’t> understand 
the English stock-market.” 

The moment appeared to have’ arrived: for which Mr. Sinclair 
rg and the Honorable Charles Frinton’ had. been marking 
ime. 

“Do. you think your father would really like a little flyer, Lady 
Sittingbourne?” Mr. -Frinton asked. “Not a big affair, mind, 


**Shut up, you fool,” was the 
“Can't you 
see he thinks he knows us.” 





but a thousand or two profit cer-, 
tain—perhaps a little more, later 
on.” 

Mr,. Sinclair Smith laid down 
his knife and fork. 

“Jim,” he exclaimed, 
not—” 

“Yes, I am! Why not?” his friend interrupted, gazing admir- 
ingly into Sara’s eyes. ““‘Corton’s-no pal of mine, and I never 
gave him a word of encouragement.” 

“But I did,’ Mr. Sinclair. Smith confessed doubtfully. “I 
promised to meet him. tonight and let him know how far we’ 
could go.” 

“You can tell him the whole thing’s off,”. the other declared 
ruthlessly, “—that is to say, if. Mr. Cray here fancies the propo- 
sition,” 

“Put me wise about this,” that: gentleman begged’ eagerly. 

Mr. Sinclair ‘Smith shrugged his shoulders. 

“Mr. Cray,” he said, “‘you’re a very good fellow, and I quite 
share - Frinton’s admiration for your charming daughter;’ but as 
a tule, to be perféetly..frank. with you, we reserve our little side- 
shows for. our, older. friends, especially when the plums are ripe. 
However. Fritton’s said the word, and I wont go back on him. 
Ever*heard of the Idabo Rubber. Plantations?” 

“We're not -gteat on original-rubber, on the other side,” Mr. 
Cray replied, “hut I do just happen to know that the Idabo is a 
sound: concern.”~ * 

-“Ten thousand of the new issue are coming on the market _ 
this week,” Mr. Sinclair Smith confided. “I don’t know how you 
manage these things over on the other side, but the directors 
don’t want the market disturbed, and they’re handing them out 
in big blocks. Frinton and I have five thousand each. There’s 





“you're 


another five thousand to be bought for prompt cash.” 


“And the price?” j 
“Thirty-seven and sixpence,” Sinclair replied. 
what they stand on the market, in this morning’s paper. 


one offered.” 


“You can see 
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| The Two Philanthropists 


“J don’t quite get the hang of this,’ Mr. Cray confessed. 
“Just why are you offering these shares at three and sixpence fess 
than the market?” 

“Because the directors don’t want the market price disturbed,” 
Mr. Sinclair Smith explained. “They’ve taken nearly all the new 
issue themselves. These are just a few over, which they’ve been 
handing out to their friends. If you take this five thousand, you'll 
have to pay prompt cash for them, but they'll stand you in a 
profit on today’s price of over two thousand pounds. On the 
other hand, we shouldn’t expect you to put them ‘on the market, 
except in very small lots, for the next fortnight.” 

“And supposing they go down in the meantime?” Sara asked. 
“Mr. Frinton smiled. 

“Your father can get all the information about Idabos he 
wants,” he suggested; “but as a matter of fact, if you like a 
little gamble yourself, Lady Sittingbourne, I'll bet you five hun- 
dred that Idabos are higher rather than lower in a month’s time.” 

“This sounds good to me,” Mr. Cray confessed. “I'll have a 
Jook.at the tape presently.” 

“That’s right, no-hurry,” Mr. Frinton said. “Sinny, you're 
host. I think another bottle of this Chateau Yquem. And, Lady 
Sittingbourne, we really ought to apologize for talking shop.” 

‘ “Indeed, you needn’t,” Sara protested. “As a matter of fact, 
it is my fault entirely. It is nice of you to help Dad to make 
a little money.” 

“Perhaps 1. wasn’t thinking altogether about your father,” the 
Honorable Charles Frinton véntured. 

“Tt isn’t the money really, of course,” Sara went on. ‘“Dad’s 
got plenty of that. But it does give him something to think 
about. Men are so much better when their thoughts are occupied, 
don’t you think so?” 

“That depends,” the young man replied with an impressive 

. “Sometimes a man’s thoughts are rather a hindrance to 
his day’s work.” 

Sara laughed gayly. 

"I think you London men are terrible,” she said. 

““There’s only one fault about us,” Frinton declared: “we’re too 
impressionable.” 

Sara laughed softly at that and looked down at her plate. It 
was indeed a gala luncheon for the Honorable Charles Frinton and 
Mr. Sinclair Smith..... 

After luncheon they adjourned to Mr. Cray’s sitting-room, 
there their host, with some pride, produced a small portable 

iter, stuck in a sheet of paper and hammered out the fol- 

wing document: 

iy I, James P. Cray, and we, Charles 

Frinton and- William Sinclair Smith, 

agree severally, the former to purchase 

and the latter to ‘sell, shares to the value 
of ten thousand pounds in the— 


” 


>> 


““How do you spell Jdabo?” Mr. Cray inquired. 
““T-d-a-b-o,” Mr. Frinton said. 
2“No ‘r’,”--was the prompt reply. 


—Idabo Rubber Plantations. Payment 
in full to be made in cash on produc- 
tion of the share-certificates, and two 
- hundred and -fifty pounds (£250) de- 
‘ posit.to be paid by the said James P. 
PS - 4. Cray on the signing of this document. 


“You Américans know how to tie a thing up tight,” Mr. Sin- 
clair Smith remarked, laughing, as he signed his name. 

_ “Something of a lawyer, aren’t you, Mr. Cray?” the Honorable 
Charles Frinton added as he too appended his signature. “Do we 
Want a copy of this?” 

--1 haven't’ any. carbons,” Mr. Cray replied, “but I guess my 
check will“do for your half: I'll just put the document in the 
rs ces we clean the deal up.” ~ : 

“That wilf be quite satisfactory,” Mr. Sinclair Smith said; “but 
there’s ‘one rather important matter, Mr. Cray: when’ will it be 


conyenient. for 3you to Clear this business up? Frinton and I paid 


oF our shares yesterday.” 2 
y“Assoon as*i’ve had time*to walk down to the Bank. of Eng- 


land, I guess things can be arranged,” Mr. Cray promised,  “T’ve. 


4 credit “here: for about..as much as I should care to draw.” | 
Their eyes rested upon him almost -hungrily. . Both, for a 
foment, had‘the same feéling:“they had ‘touched-him tod lightly;: 
and alas, in all probability they would have no other opportunity. 
_ . “What are you doing this evening, Charles?” Mr. Sinelair’ 
» Smith asked his companion in an undertone. 


a 
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“Dining at Doncaster House,” the other confided. “The 
Duchess—well, you understand.” 

Mr. Sinclair Smith nodded. 

“T promised Joel too—but there, Charles, I think we ought to 
clear this business up. You know what Sir William said—that 
they might ask us for these shares back again if they weren't 
cleared up within a few hours. Could you see us between six 
and seven, Mr. Cray?” 

“Sure!” that gentleman replied, rising from the table where 
be had been writing a check. “Here’s your two hundred and 
fifty pounds. I'll get down to the bank presently, and we'll all 
meet and have a cocktail together, eh? You must let me come 
down and see you in the City some day, Mr. Smith. I guess 
I'd be interested in studying some of your English methods.” 

“We'll give you a City man’s lunch any day later in the week,” 
Mr. Sinclair Smith promised as he put the check into his pocket. 

“T hope we'll see your charming daughter again,” the Honorable 
Charles Frinton remarked as they said good-by. 

“Why not fix up a little dinner for this evening?” Mr, Cray 
invited hospitably. ‘“Sara’d be tickled to death. We might go 
to a music-hall afterward.” 

The Honorable Charles Frinton looked the picture of woe. 

“Alas,” he regretted, “not this evening! I have some relatives 
who are apt to be a little exciting.” . 

“And I have an appointment with a very big financial man,” 
his friend confided, “—a deal in property, I don’t mind telling you, 
that runs into a couple of millions or thereabouts.” 

“Say, you boys do handle the big stuff!” Mr, Cray said admir- 
ingly. “Till six o’clock, then, and good luck to you! Yl go and 
pay my respects to the old lady of Threadneedle- Street.” 

Left to himself, Mr. Cray turned the key in the lock, lest by 
some chance one of his guests should return. Then he thrust the 
piece of paper once more back into the typewriter, and adjusting 
it carefully, struck a single letter. Afterward h¢ placed the 
document in his pocket, caught up his stick ‘and hat. and 
sauntered out into the Strand. His journey Cityward, however, 
extended no farther east than Somerset House. 


FTER the mise-en-scene was set that. evening, Mr. 

Cray’s “heart misgave him. 
“I guess you’d better not figure in this show, Sara,” he said 
to his daughter, who was occupying an -easy-chair in his sitting- 


room. “There’s-no telling how those two skunks. may pan out.. 


They’re soft stuff to look at, but you never. can tell.” 

Sara showed not the slightest. signs of moving. 

“Dad,” she said, “I’ve been with you in some tougher corners 
than you'll find yourself in this evening. And you know what I 
told you. If I can’t gratify this morbid craving of mine for a 
few last glimpses into Bohemia, I shall never settle down «and 
make George a respectable wife. Besides, you’ll want me to mix 
the cocktails, and I want to see whether Mr. Frinton will remain 
the perfect gentleman.” 

Her father smiled tolerantly. 

“T guess there'll bé more tears than blows,” he said. 
where you are, if you’re set on it.” 

“T intend to,” Sara declared sweetly. 

The two visitors were very punctual. 
five minutes before the appointed time. 
profuse apologies. ; 

“The fact of the matter is,” he explained, “both Mr. Frinton, 
here, and I are hard pushed this evening. We shall just have to 


“Stay 


They arrived, indeed, 
Mr. Sinclair Smith made 


finish our little. piece of business as. quickly as we can; an@ if. 


you, sir,” he added; turning to Mr. Cray, “and your daughter, 

will honor-us by dining at the Ritz tomorrow night, we shall -be 

charmed: .We-can then celebrate more adequately.” 
“It’s a dates—sure,” Mr. Cray promised exuberantly. 


package: of .notes-here, and I see you’ve got the. shates<'there. 
Spread: them. aut upon the table; let’s: have a look at them.” ~ 

. Mr. Sinclair Smith reverently produced-a thick pile ‘ef brand- 
new engtavéd stock-certificates. 
artistically executed, and. evidently of recent issue. Mr: Cray, 
with the: notes bulging from his pocket, began to count. . The 
two men stood over him. Pe ate wR 
-“One hundred, two hundred, three hundred, fout-hundred—” 
Mr. Cray stopped short.” 

* “What's wrong?” Mr. Sinclair Smith asked sharply, trying ‘to 


keep the note: of anxiety from his veice. 


* “Té’s this durnéd “spelling again,” Mr. Cray explained. “These 
certificates. seem tobe spelled-without the final ¢r”.” 
“That’s the way the name’s spelled,” (Continued on page 104) 


“No-need 
to keep you ‘gentlenten over this little business, either. T’ve“a- 


They were very clean, very @& 
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By RUPERT HUGHES 


Illustrated by W.T. BENDA 


The story so far: 


RS. ROANTREE’S. house party had overstayed 
the Indian summer—a sudden snowstorm hurried 
their departing motors over the Adirendack roads. 

And one fear-smitten group lagged behind; for that morning Mrs. 
Roantree’s willful and beautiful nicce Clelia. Blakeney had dis- 
appeared, inexplicably and in most disturbing-fashion—clad, it 
would seem, only in night-clothes. 

They searched everywhere through the~blinding snow-storm: 
Burnley the painter, Randel the sculptor, and ‘Larrick, a young 
Texan. Frewin and Coykendall, two other suitors: of .Clelia’s, ‘had 
already gone. 

Days passed—days of bitter cold and snow.::mystery deepened: 
tear increased. One day Larrick and. Nancy Fleét, a*very. New 
York girl who had stayed with Mrs. Roantree, went out_on.snow- 
shoes again to search the lake shore.. They found the- ice thick 
and windswept of snow, and Nancy went back for her skatés.” And 
then it was that Larrick found Clelia Blakeney—lying face up- 
ward, frozen fast in the ice, a gash on her forehead... . . 

That night it was Larrick who kept a strange death-watch: 
through the window of the room where he sat could be seen on 
the snowy, moonlit veranda the beautiful, dreadful statue of 
Clelia Blakeney, locked in the block of ice which had been cut 
from the lake and hauled thither by ox-sled. And before his mind 
the whole curious story of his acquaintance with her passed in 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved, 
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vivid review. He had been a penniless cowboy when he saved 
the life of that gilded young aristocrat Norry Frewin in a barroom 
row. He had progressed no further when an accident to the wife 
of his employer sent him riding hard across a desolate stretch 
of Brewster County in search of a doctor. His herse had shied 
at a snake and thrown him—and there where he fell he had found 
the pocket of cinnabar which had brought him a quarter-million 
dollars. “A trip to New .York had followed; he had looked up 
Frewin; and that grateful young man had introduced him to 
Cee. And now he sat here, keeping watch over all that 
was left of. her—himself aflame with longing to “get” the man 
who, he assumed, had caused her. death. 

He stirred in his chair and clenched his ‘fist as he groaned: 

“Til get him! By God,-I'll get him good and plenty—the 
rattlesnake!” 

Presently Larrick’s mind went-back again to the scenes of his 
acquaintance with Clelia; he particularly recalled the ‘occasion of 
a roof-garden dinner with Frewin and his crowd. Clelia Blakeney 
had failed to appear, but Nancy Fleet and Larrick were present, 
and learned to be friends with Larrick. And a strange thing had 
happened as they went away. They passed a woman dining alone, 
and- curiously veiled, “That’s Mrs. Coykendall,”’ Nancy had 
explained. “She’s another poor victim of the craze for eternal 
youth.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 


AD LARRICK, recently from the desert, had been 
bewildered by so many strange phases of New 


na? Ok PCS ~ Coe 
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From-the long array of graces, one grace was preéminent, the 
Bubble Dance of Grace Christie, who played with a great iri- 


descent floating sphere, tossing it from her gracile fingers and 
drifting beneath and about it, till they two made a kind of witch- 


J York City life that his faculty of wonder was a ing music for the eyes. One hardly noted how she was garbed ex- 
whit fatigued, just as the city man, railroaded through the Ameri- cept in poetry. 


can deserts, sees so many twisted and distorted shapes of moun- 
tains and hills and ‘rees that by and by he hardly lifts his eyes 
from his book to study the most diabolic contortion of landscape. 
Only it was beauty, infinitely multifarious, that exhausted Larrick. 

It had startled him a little, though, to see among the brilliantly 
undressed women dining on the Ritz-Carlton roof one woman 


who was bare-armed, barebosomed and barebacked, but not bare- of sand with half-naked legions. 
thrilled the nation most were: whether or not the one-piece bath- 


faced. 


He had time to watch her for a moment during the brief 


Larrick had wondered what was to become of those poor 
theatrical managers who had once earned a precarious and surrep- 
titious living by giving undress parades and charging high prices 
to witness hired girls in or out of tights. For the war had sent 
half of womankind into breeches, and the latest styles in beach- 
wear, especially in the Middle and Far West, had crowded leagues 
The crusades of this year that 


ing suit should be allowed or arrested and whether or not stock- 


stasis in the outbound progress of the party he was with, time to ings were essential to morals. It was a battle that harrowed the 


be puzzled at the thick veil 
swathing her features. It 
was odd to see her lift it 
away just a bit to carry her 
fork to her unseen mouth. 
And it was doubly odd, 
when he ventured a back- 
ward glance, to note that 
she had a cigarette pressed 
against her hidden lips and 
was puffing smoke through 
the mask. There was some- 
thing almost infernal in the 
vision. 

He had caught the name 
“Mrs. Coykendall,” ~ too, 
and it stuck in his mem- 
ory. When later he met 
her husband Roy Coyken- 
dall, and found him paying 
court to young Clelia Blake- 
ney, Larrick had disliked 
the man trebly—from 
jealousy, from contempt and 
fronr a sense of uncanny 
horror due to the associated 
memory of the woman 
whose face was only a black 
veil veiled in light smoke. 

Larrick had, however, 
only a moment or two of 
torment, for as he followed 
Frewin and his guests to 
the elevator, he was in a 


tumult of anxiety as to the 


next problem of. -etiquette 
before him. 

He heard “nothing more 
of the astonishing Mrs. 
Coykendall until he had 
astounded. himself by an 
audacity he had not sus- 
pected himself capable of— 
an audacity that flung him 
suddenly into the most in- 
timate rapport with the 
Nancy Fleet whose own 
audacity had just amazed 
him. 

Norry Frewin, like a bell- 
wether, led his flock from 
the dining-room to the ele- 
vator. In the lobby be- 
low, the men and women 
parted, the men to take up 


* their hats, the women for a 











bit of primping. Then they 
climbed into limousines and 
were taken to “What’s in a 
Name?” a review. of dances 





He ran into a girl descending with such 
velocity that she almost knocked him over. 


and songs and comedies, with moments of extraordinary grace. would be a long time sobering. 


Here there was less than usual of the effort to startle by 
unclothing the female form malign. There was reliance rather 
on draping it and posing it and enveloping it with imagination, 
Using it as part of a fascinating ensemble. 


whole continent. 

In Chicago, when Larrick 
had tarried there, he had 
ridden for miles and miles 
along shoreside avenues 
disclosing tens of thousands 
of mothers and wives and 
daughters who haunted the 
lake’s edge in costumes 
growing daily “smaller by 
degrees and beautifully 
less’—and were the cleaner 
and healthier in mind as 
well as body for it. 

The world has gone far, 
far (in one direction or 
another) from the good old 
times when an allusion to 
a peeping slipper-tip was 
audacious and the mention 
of anything between a 
“well-turned ankle” and a 
well-rounded throat was un- 
printable. A slender waist 
was granted, but the rest 
was terra incognita. A de- 
cision of womankind to 
confess at last that every- 
body has a_ standardized 
anatomy and_ everybody 
knows it, and that no ap- 
parent good had ever re- 
sulted from devoting. a 
complicated lifetime to hid- 
ing what everybody had 
and knew, was one of the 
profoundest revolutions in 
human history. Whether it 
is a progress toward sanity, 
as some maintain, or a 
drift toward general ruin, 
as others aver, it is undeni- 
ably a change of era, 

The revolution had come 
so gradually in the great 
cities that few realized how 
vast it was. It took some 
man like Gad Larrick, who 
sprang suddenly from the 
back regions into Broad- 
way, to realize it. He went 
about in a state of daze. 

In the theater he was 
pleasantly aghast. He was 


young enough to take.a @ 
fearsome delight in wicked- .4 


ness. He was as mischie- 
vous as only a cowboy can 
be, grown up. He was 
drunk on new wire, and: he 


All about him were women 


in clothes that were either absent or transparent, and next to 
him sat a nice-looking girl whose short skirts and fidgety. atti- 
tudes made him aware that she also had adopted the 1920 fashion 
of rolled-down stockings. 
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Nearly everything fascinated him. He loved nearly every 
chorus darling on the stage and thought them all wonderful in 
their several endeavors. As he put it to Frewin while they smoked 
cigarettes outside between the acts: ‘Every little cutie is doin’ 
her damnedest to look her pirtiest.” Perhaps there was some- 
thing divine in his sympathy with beauty. 

He could not understand the jaded indifference of Frewin and 
Nancy Fleet and the rest of the bunch that crowded the two 
boxes. He was sorry when the last curtain fell and Frewin said, 
“Let’s go dance.” 

Larrick did not dance, as the word was understood up here, 
and he did not enjoy watching others dance—except on the stage. 
But he went along meekly. Frewin took his party to the Club 
de Vingt, where he hoped Clelia might join them, through repen- 
tance or lack of other amusement. But she did not come, and 
only a few members dropped in. 


ARRICK had cut up hilariously in lower Texas at gather- 
ings of cowpunchers and sage-hens, but he would not 
trust his heels in this sedate assembly where the sparseness of 
the numbers made the earnestness of the couples who spun solemn- 
ly round and round all the more depressing to him. Mrs. Roan- 
tree was official chaperon and contented herself with lumbering 
round the hall three or four times in the arms of Norry Frewin 
and an elderly gentleman whose name Larrick had not caught. 

Thereafter Larrick had Mrs. Roantree for his sole companion, 
except during the brief spells when the music stopped and the 
other couples sank down panting for a respite, to drink mineral 
water or nibble at the supper, which they forsook the moment the 
jazz was resumed. Although it was a criminal offense under the 
new prohibition law to take or give a drink outside one’s own 
home, and though the pocket flask was as illegal as the pocket 
pistol, Frewin produced a small hip-flagon and warmed all the 
glasses more or less secretly. 

The highballs Larrick imbibed quickened his emotions and the 
sight of Nancy Fleet transferring herself from one manly bosom 
to another kindled a resentment, almost a repugnance, in his 
heart. His occult flirtation with her was suffering a hopeless 
check. She was dancing farther and farther away from him, and 
he could not follow. He felt that certain rights of his to her 
attention were being violated. The claim he had staked out was 
being jumped. That was a shooting matter in Brewster, but he 
was helpless here to defend his prospects. 

Seeing how his eyes burned after her, she dared him to make a 
try, but he shook his head sadly. She realized that there was a 
tribute in his timidity and counseled him to go to a teacher. 
He took a mighty encouragement from this, for he felt that 
she wanted to dance with him. The indirect flirtation began 
anew. ‘ 

“To be in New York and not know how to dance,” she urged, 
‘is like going abroad without French. There's a love of a girl 
vho could turn you out a regular Maurice in no time. She was 
n France with the ‘Y,’ and when she wasn’t washing dishes 
or the soldiers or selling cigarettes to them, she was dancing with 
them. Poor Sylvia, she must have one-stepped and fox-trotted a 
million miles. Do go to her! I'll give you her address.” 

To resist such an appeal would have been a rebuff that Larrick 
would never have dared or cared to administer. So he promised, 
and she wrote down the name and telephone number of Mrs. 
Harry Kadrew. From then on, Larrick watched the dancing in 
another humor. Now he tried to discover and remember the 
little mannerisms that distinguished the moderns from the old- 
fashioned dubs who hobbled about the floor in manifest obso- 
lescence, trying to fit last year’s steps to this year’s jig. 

At two o'clock the musicians twisted a strain of “Home Sweet 
Home” into the jazz, and in spite of the wails of more or less 
perfunctory protest, shook their heads and left the stage. And 
the dancers took their inexhaustible feet to their cars. 

Miss Fleet’s hand lingered warmly in Larrick’s as she bade him 
good night. He would have been glad to beau her home, but 
Randel had that privilege. He did not seem to prize it as he 
should, for he broke in on Miss Fleet’s gracious words with a 
yawning gruffness: 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Nancy, break away and go home to bed. 
I’ve got a model coming in the morning.” 

Larrick thought that he ought at least to shoot the dog down, 
but Miss Fleet sighed: “And I’ve got a damned hair-dresser at 
nine. 

She climbed into the limousine, leaving Larrick on the moonlit 
curb with Frewin, who was still cursing Clelia for her truancy. 
Larrick murmured: 





Beauty 


“You-all are suttainly grand cussers, and I think the ladies 
have a little the best of it.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


HE next day Larrick telephoned to the dancing-teacher, 

and a hospitable voice invited him to call. He found 
Mrs. Kadrew a tall, slim sprite who introduced a husband, a 
handsome young fellow and pleasant-spoken, who did not: seem 
surprised or offended when his wife took the stranger into her 
embrace and jounced him about. 

It struck the uninitiated Larrick as an odd job for so nice a 
girl as she evidently was, to be teaching men how to wrastle 4 
woman around a room to music. He could not get it out of his 
head that there was something essentially wicked about dancing 
His early training had fastened the idea upon his soul, and he 
could have understood, though he might not have approved, the 
Methodist Church’s recent refusal to admit a young woman t@ 
membership because she taught dancing. 

There had been a brief civil war in the Methodist Church that 
year on the whole relation between amusement and damnation, 
and the hope had been raised that the ancient ban on the theaters, 
dances and card-games would be removed, but the ministers ip 
synod confirmed the taboo by a vote of two to one. It was 4 
great year, 1920, for enacting prohibitions—but a poor year for 
observing them. 

To Mrs. Kadrew, dancing was an honorable and helpful pré 
fession that she practiced without hesitation in her husbands 
presence. To the Puritans it was an abomination. To Larrick 
and his sort, it was a curious indoor sport, more enhanced than 
hurt by the reproaches of the unco’ guid. His soul felt a pleasant 
impropriety in it, and he thought hardly so much of the steps 
Mrs. Kadrew took as of the next step Mr. Kadrew was likely to 
take. 

There was a sense of intrigue, almost of elopement, shaking 
up Larrick’s heart when, after a brief lecture, Mrs. Kadrew 
affixed herself to his astounded form,’ set his timorous right arm 
about her waist and made off with him down the hall, humming 
a melody broken with sharp commands. 

Larrick half expected Mr. Kadrew to produce a gun and empty 
it at him, but Mr. Kadrew was plainly trying to keep from 
laughing aloud at Larrick. Mrs. Kadrew made no secret of her 
own amusement, but her laughter was not insolent. 

“Don’t be afraid of me. I’m not afraid of you. Go on and 
walk on my feet. Good Lord, I’ve had my toes crushed by hun- 
dreds of the best feet in the world.” 

She had indeed given her body and her grace and her electrie 
energy to the arms of an army of soldiers, men on their way to 
the trenches and on their way back, men just out of the hospital, 
or freshly returned from hells of terror and misery. 

In other wars the women who followed the camps were a vile 
herd, and around the camps at home in America the worst of 
women hovered like buzzards. But the troops in* Europe were 
protected by the ocean and the passport screen, and the Goveri 
ment sent dancers and actresses abroad with the credentials as 
vestal priestesses, sacred ministrants. * 

Mrs. Kadrew was a veteran of that strange service, and her 











_peculiar experiences had filled her heart with a wholesale sister 


liness. She had inspired a reverence hard for strict, old-fashioned 
souls to comprehend. If some of her soldiers had been old 
fashioned too, and finding her delectable in their arms, had 
crushed her a little too fervidly and wooed her wordlessly too 
boldly, she had understood and: forgiven and danced away theif 
satyrism with a redeeming hilarity. The best way to put out 4 
fire is to remove the oxygen—when that~is possible. 

Mrs, Kadrew had occasion to rebuke Larrick too, by simply 
ignoring or. pretending not to understand the tentative messages 
he (almost) unconsciously conveyed, until he forgot to flirt and 
began to study. His feet annoyed him by their stupidity and 
disobedience, but before the first lesson.ended he had begun te 
catch the knack and to guess the spirit of the new dance. 

Mrs, Kadrew accepted his money with a fine simplicity. He 
made an appointment for the next day, and took his leave a gayet 
and a wiser man. ; 


ARRICK felt so proud and smart and citified that he 

L decided to call on Frewin and take him out to lunch. 
Frewin had put him up with two-weeks’ cards at an assortment 
of clubs. It never occurred to Larrick to telephone and ask if 
his visit would be untimely. 





He picked up a taxicab and tried 
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to look as if he had been cradled in one. When he got out he 
slammed the door and paid the fare and the tip as carefully 
carelessly as if he were acting the part before a movie camera. 

Then he stalked into the hall with his stick swinging in the best 
Frewin manner. The apartment was one flight up and the elevator 
was on high; so he decided not to wait. He turned to the stair- 
way and was scooting up two steps at a time when he heard a 
peal of wildly impish laughter. He heard a shower of footsteps, 
and in the dark crook of the stairway ran into a girl whose slight 
form was descending with such velocity that she almost knocked 
him over. 

“Sorry!” she giggled, and vanished below. 

Before he could recover his balance, heavier feet ran down 
and Frewin crashed into him. He was calling, “‘Clelia, wait!” and 
instead of saying “Sorry,” he flung Larrick aside and growled: 
“Get out of my way, damn you!” 

Larrick did not know what to do; so he went on up and waited 
at Frewin’s open door. Then he decided to take the elevator down 
and escape undiscovered, in order not to embarrass Frewin. Also 
he was considerably shocked at encountering the famous Clelia 
in a visit of that character. But Frewin came up bareheaded 
and caught him before he could get away. 

His rage collapsed into perfect bewilderment. 

“Howdy,” said Larrick. “I was just passing by, so I thought 
I'd drop up and say howdy! And now I've said it, so I’m on my 
way. S’long!” 

Frewin could not accept this, but he was befuddled. 

“I can’t ask you in. I’m horribly sorry. I'm—er—not alone. 
The worst of it is that little devil Clelia chose this time to call 
on me. Of course, she knew it was a terrible thing for her. to 
come here alone. That’s why she did it—just to get a thrill 
and a lecture from me. 

“She rang the bell, and I answered it, and she said ‘I came in 
person to apologize for being such a rotter and breaking all my 
engagements!’ She wanted to come in, but I couldn't let her in, 
and I made a mess of it, of course, and said! ‘Sorry I can’t ask 
you in, but the place isn’t made up yet.’ And she said, ‘So I 
see. Her hat is still on the consol!” Then she began to shriek 
with laughter and wouldn’t let me explain, But she ran down 
stairs, whooping, and jumped into her machine and drove off 
honking like a hoot-owl. 

“And now I’ve got to go in and try to quiet the other hurri- 
cane that’s waiting for me. Oh, Lord, such a life! I’m afraid 
I wont be free today. Can you get along somehow and excuse 
me if I neglect you till I straighten out this mix-up?” 

This gave Larrick a good tirade for his exit, and he made the 
best of the opportunity. 

“Good Lawd, man, if you don't quit actin’ like I was a baby 
left on yo’ do’step, I’m goin’ to leave this man’s town pronto. 
You don’t have to be a nuss to me, and that’s got to be under- 
stood.” 

Frewin sannae to understand. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


IHAT evening Larrick dined alone, and in spite of his 
wealth, simply. He put on his dinner-jacket in order 
to impress the waiters, but his stomach too had to learn the new 
steps, the jazz of the chefs. He picked his way with care, mak- 
ing one or two experiments for his gastric education, and return- 
ing to his familiars for the bulk of his diet. 
He had grown beyond the first stage of ignorant opulence when 
he was like the ancient sudden-rich who could only display his 
splendor by ordering ‘forty dollars’ worth of pork and beans.” 
Indeed, Larrick was now entering the mental stage of 


‘to see the reason for all these forms of beauty that money 


develops—beauty of plate and tureen, of sauce and garniture, of 
flavor and spice, 

His dinner was soon ended, and he set out to walk the un- 
failingly fascinating Broadway. It was too early for the theaters, 
but the moving pictures were available all day, and they ranged 
from little ten-cent halls with pictures of the dime-novel sort 
to the largest theater in the world, the sumptuous Capitol, a 
temple of incredible distances, the light from-the projection ma- 
chine streaming down across a sea of heads‘ with the effect of 
heavenly shafts illuminating a seraphic multitude. 

In the Capitol, the Rivoli, Strand, Rialto and other cinema- 
coliseums, every olden art supported the new art that America had 
given to the world, an art more nearly universal than music, more 
persuasive than the drama, more legible than any other literature. 
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The picture Larrick saw was one of the innumerable cow) 
stories that America never tires of any more than any oth 
nation ever tires of its demigods and heroes—the cowboy stor 
of which the rest of the world never gets enough. 

Larrick thrilled with the acc of its detail, the perfectig 
of its horsemanship and the familiar eternal plot, the cl; 
protagonists: the sheriff (now hero, now villain), ihe fugitiy 
(now villain, now hero), the girl (always heroine). 


FTER the six-reeler, the program began, The orche. 
tra assembled; the huge pipe organ bellowed. The eg 
ductor came in dramatically and led an overture by an old 
while an electrician made a new art and a new poetry of living 
colors, an art hitherto practiced only by the angels who paint { 
dawn, the sunset and the moonrise. 

Then a dancer came forth on the full stage in an Americy 
Orientalism. A news-reel followed, showing the armies of 
nations at- war six years after the Great War had begun; 
Greeks, the Turks, the Arabs, the Irish, British, French and th 
Poles retreating just before their mighty return when Pilsudsi 
threw back the barbaric tidal wave and saved Europe from th 
East as John Sobieski had done in his ancient day. 

Next was a travel picture that took Larrick along on th 
Shackleton Antarctic voyage. He felt the keen wind, saw th 
white mountains loom and pass. He understood the epic of thoe 
men in the desert of ice at the under end of the world, and i 
white barrenness reminded him of his old home in the sand and 
alkali. He wondered that men should leave such paradises » 


New York for the strange privilege of exploring remote hells anij. 


testing bitter death-traps. But that is man’s way. Larrick haf 
felt the need of the void himself, and he would feel it again 
Just now he was the sailor ashore, and he mocked the sea anj 
its dupes. 

The inexhaustibly versatile camera followed the Antarctic scem 
with an ambrosial idyl of boy life in a Midwestern town, ani 
Booth Tarkington’s lovable little rascals gave their version of 
“Hamlet” in an Indiana barn with tragic results for Edgar, the 
actor-manager. 

Then the six-reeler began again. Larrick rose to go. He pushed 
through the mob standing and waiting, and made his way out. 

He was astounded to find that a great rain had been raging 
while he had been traveling on Aladdin’s carpet. Just as he 
stepped out, a rush of lightning ripped the gloom from th 
streets and buildings and revealed them for a moment in a nom 
glare as if to make a perfect target for the broadside of thunder 
bolts that crashed across the roofs, and strangely left them al 
intact. Then a deluge till the people under the eaves and the 
awnings felt that they stood in back of Niagara. 

But the crowds regarded the storm rather with disgust for its 
inconvenience than with terror. For the electricians had followed 
Ben Franklin’s lead; they had snatched the outlaw lightning from 
the sky and given it a steady job. The wrathful flashes of the 
storm were almost lost in the cascades of the advertising signs 
where the chained lightning was toiling over the iridescence of 4 
butterfly’s wing, the burlesque th ts of a theatrical advep 
tisement, the caperings of kittens and the grotesque behavior ol 
acrobats. The subways and the bowling alleys outroared th 
thunder. But the rain was wet, and ruinous to silks and slippers 

Larrick beg-pardoned through the men and women huddled 
under the glass-and-iron awning and looked for a taxi. Some d 
the women ruefully * regarded the destruction of. their street 
market by the rain that falls alike on the decent and the inde 
cent, and Larrick was sorry enough for the poor things to feela 
kind of Samaritan obligation to offer one or more of them a share 
in his cab. But there was an embarrassment of wretches, and be 
plunged into the first cab up. 

The taxi cut through a cross-street into Fifth Avenue, where 
at this hour there was almost no travel. The cab was shabby 
and jolty. It had seen better nights -as somebody’s limousine; 
but uhconsciously Larrick adjusted himself to the seat in the post 
of an emperor. Somehow one. almost always does grow haughty 
in a cab, especially at night when nobody can see. In the day- 
time one looks still haughtier by trying to look unconcerned. 

Generations of carriage-habit seem never to destroy the 
majestic feeling of being alone in a chariot moving triumphantly 
through crowded rainy streets where the commoners hurry along 
in misery. Some of them may be aristocrats, waiting for theif 


_ own, or rich strangers unable to get a taxi—but they all look 


poor and peasant to the rider-by. 
Larrick was as arrogant as a Roman soldier just elected em 


peror, and crossing the Rubicon, to (Continued on page 14) 
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“For many years my 
mind has been famil- 
iar with the occult.” 





R. GILCHRIST was nervous and fidgety. He was 

alone, not merely in the dining-room where he 

sat, but in the house; and solitude at night to 

a man accustomed to find comfort and distraction in the presence 
of others is a black desert where one starts at one’s own footsteps. 
Sitting there in the dining-room of the pretty suburban villa 
he had had built some twenty miles from town, the familiar 
objects which surrounded him seemed to have grown remote, 
unfamiliar. Smoking his pipe, with the half-read newspaper on 
his knee, his ear was worried by the insistent ticking of the clock, 
and this ticking seemed a novel, almost uncanny phenomenon. 
He could not remember having heard a sound from that time- 
piece before. There were features about the sideboard, too, as he 
gazed at it fixedly, that appeared quite strange to him, Certain 
details of inlay-work on the Sheraton-pattern legs he perceived 
now for the first time. These little unfamiliarities observed 
with his mind on the stretch—the latent primitive man in him 
Scenting danger in solitude—added to the loneliness. The shelter- 
ing walls of the usual were pushed away from him. He felt 
himself exposed, out of the call of friends, in a desolation haunted 
by invisible malevolences. Of course, the feeling was absurd. 
He shook himself and tried to summon up 4 little of the bravura 
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with which he had dismissed his wife and daughter to the dance 
at the village a mile away, making light of their protests that it 
was the one servdnt’s evening out, saying that at any rate she 
in the kitchen would not be much company to him in the dining- 
room where he proposed to sit and smoke. His friend Williamson’ 
might drop in, too—anyway, he would be all right. 

His friend Williamson had not dropped in, and with every slow 
minute ticked out by that confounded clock he had found him- 
self less at ease. Once he got up and walked into another room. 
but the sound of his own footsteps, heard with astonishing. loud- 
ness in the house empty of any other person, afflicted his nerves, 
and he returned to his former seat in the dining-room. 

The seven-thirty express from town rushed by on the railway 
line which ran, fifty yards distant, parallel with the road; and 
the sound-of it heartened him for a minute or two. The. world 


of fellow-men was brought close to him for a flying second, and * d 


all his sociable imstincts greeted it, claiming acquaintance, as it 
sped along. Then, as the noise of it died away into a silence 
yet more profound than before, the primitive in him again peeped 
out through his civilization, panicky, ear at stretch for stealthy 
danger. The stillness which surrounded the lonely house seemed 
charged with perils that stole near with noiseless footfall. A 
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weird, mournful cry outside, breaking suddenly on that stillness, 
pulled him erect on his feet, listening, trembling. The cry was 
repeated, and he sat down again, telling himself that it was an 
owl, as doubtless it was; but his hand shook as he picked up his 
newspaper again and tried to read. 

With some effort he forced his brain to grasp the meanings 
of the words, which related a murder case, announced in massive 
letters at the top of the column. The mental machine seemed to 
stop every now and then and he found himself gazing at some 
unimportant, common word in the line until it looked as strange and 
devoid of meaning as one in a foreign and unknown language. 
The comprehension of it required a deliberate effort of will. 

Suddenly, with soul-shaking unexpectedness, there was a violent, 
rapid knocking at the door. 


E was on his feet in an instant, shaking in every limb, 

panic-stricken as an Indian in a place of spirits. A 
primitive vague dread of the supernatural held him motionless, 
obsessed by a formless horror. 

The knocking. at the door renewed itself, a frantic hammering. 
The repetition lightened him, redeemed it from the vague purpose- 
lessness of. the ghostly, suggested human anxiety at fever pitch. 
His imagination, relieved from ‘the spell, flew to work, building 
catastrophes after familiar models. His wife and daughter? The 
disasters of fire, vehicular collision or heart-failure presented them- 
selves ‘in confused and’ fragmentary pictures. The door now 
resounded” under a ceaseless rain of blows; and trembling so 
violently as to feel almost ill, he ran to open it. 

On the threshold stood a little, stout, bearded’ man, past 
middle age. He struck one or two frenzied blows at the air 
after the door had swung away from him. 

“What do you want?” demanded Mr. Gilchrist. 

His visitor looked ‘at him vacantly for a moment, seemingly 
unable to adjust his mind to human intercourse. 

“For God’s sake, give me some brandy—if you are a Christian 
man!” 

“Come inside,” said Mr. Gilchrist, and he led the way into the 
dining-room, the stranger following. “Bless my soul! What is 
it? \An acciderit?” He spoke nervously, more to himself than 
to his guest, who replied nothing but stood swaying on his legs 
and kept from falling only by the clutched-at support of. the 
table. “Dear me—dear me! One moment—I have some brandy 
here.” He fumbled with the key of the tantalus. “Here you 
are. Steady, man, steady! Sit down.” 

The stranger drank off the brandy and took a deep breath, 
passing his hand over his brow like one recovering from a swoon. 
In the moment or two of silence Mr. Gilchrist had leisure to 
s¢tutinize him. . He was without a hat, and his head shone in 
the lamplight, a polished dome rising from a narrow forehead 
and a half-ring of gray wisps over his ears. His eyes protruded, 
globularly, but it could be guessed that they carried impressions 
to an active brain. His gray beard converged irresolutely to a 
point in front of his chin. His clothes were respectable but not 
well cut, and they were now soiled with earth. One trouser-leg, 
Mr. Gilchrist noticed, was.badly torn. Altogether his appearance 
suggested a benevolent old gentleman, connected possibly with 
some dissenting religious body, who had been badly mauled in 
cohflict with a gang of ruffians. 7 

“Feel better?” asked Mr. Gilchrist. “Have some more.” 

“No, I thank fou, sir,” replied the stranger, and the tone of his 
voice assured his host that he had to deal with an educated man. 
“T feel much better. Alcohol. I may say, is an unfamiliar ‘stimu- 
lant to me, and ‘the action of a comparatively small quantity 
is powerful. If I might beg a little further indulgence of your 
rae, however, I should be glad to rest myself a minute or 
wo. 

“Certainly, certainly—by all means. You will find that a more 
comfortable chair. Have you met with an accident?” 

The stranger’s protruding eyes flashed with a singular bright- 
ness at the question. Then he sighed and again pressed the palm 
of his hand across his brow. 

“Your courtesy, sir, undoubtedly deserves some explanation of 
the plight- you have so generously -relieved.” The man’s tone 
and phrasing indicated a person accustomed to put his thoughts 


. into an elaborated _word-structure for the attention of an audience. 


“T hardly think that accident is the correct description of. my 
misfortune. I am the victim, sir, of a traitorous chain of circum- 
stances, a chain of circumstances so strange as to be scarcely 
credible.” 

“Indeed?” Mr. Gilchrist had reseated himself and now bent 
forward, his face alight with interest kindled by his guest’s last 
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sentence. “If I can help you in any way, I shall be glad t» 
do so.” 

The stranger acknowledged the offer by a downward inclination 
of the head. z 

“Your great kindness of heart needs no further exposition, 
sir—it is self-evident. I have no words sufficient to thank 
you. I greatly fear, however, that I am beyond human help, 
A matter of a few hours is the utmost‘respite from my fate that 
I can expect. None the less, I am deeply grateful to vou for 
this breathing-space.” ; 

The stranger. sighed again, and his‘ countenance settled into a 
resigned melancholy. 

“You make me curious,” said Mr. Gilchrist. “Ofcourse, ] 
don’t wish to intrude—” 


The old gentleman raised his eyebrows and madé a protesting 


movement with his hand. ; 

“In all probability, sir, you will soon be made acquainted 
with a garbled newspaper version of the calamity which has 
befallen me. Its dreadful nature is bound to flare into publicity. 
It is useless. therefore, for me to attempt to conceal it. If you 
care to hear the true version of a tragedy which every newsboy 
will be shouting tomorrow morning,—a version stranger than 
the one counsel for defense and prosecution will adopt as a battle- 
ground for their wits;—I will do my best to gratify your 
curiosity. I may say that it will be some comfort to me to 
know that one fellow human being—especially so kind-hearted 
a one as yourself—is acquainted with the real facts.” 

“My dear sir!” began. Mr. Gilchrist... ‘“‘Surely—you are over- 
wrought—an accident—I cannot believe—” 


“J do not look like a murderer,” said the old gentleman, inter- 


rupting him, a pathetic little smile on his grave face. “Neverthe 
less I am one. It is the terrible truth, I assure you, sir. I am 
a murderer, a murderer trapped into crime by that chain of 
circumstances I spoke of. And I am a man. that until today 
never wittingly took the life of any creature, however small.” 

“But—my dear sir!” Mr. Gilchrist half rose from his chair. 
His guest waved him back into it. 

“I am speaking the sober truth. You think that you are 
harboring a madman. I am as sane as you. If-you care to listen, 
I will relate the story, and when I have finished, if you desire to 
call in the local police, you are at liberty to do so: I give you 
my word that there will be no disturbance.” 

Mr. Gilchrist sat back in his chair, half-fascinated, half- 
frightened. : 

“Go on,” he said briefly, not trusting himself to speak. 


“J MUST first request your patience whilst I relate a few 

circumstances which, however remote they may appear 

from the terrible fact that has, among other things, made me your 
guest, are nevertheless intimately connected with it. 

“TI am a man in business for myself, in a small way, as the 
saying is. It might have been a larger way had not my intel- 
lectual activities been employed on subjects which I regard as of 
graver and deeper import than the-purchase and sale of ephemeral 
commodities. For many years my mind has been more familiar 
with that region’ known briefly as the occult, than -with the 
intricacies of terrestrial markets. I have striven earnestly to 
penetrate to those great secrets which throb behind tnis earthly 
veil—with what.success I need not specify. Suffice it that a 
small society of fellow-seekers after the Truth chose me as their 
president, a position I still hold. 

“However small your acquaintance with this difficult sub- 
ject, sir, you are probably aware—from hearsay at least—that 
it has two great aspects, good and evil. The pure in heart may 
achieve a certain mastery over forces hidden from the multitude 
and use them for innocent or praiseworthy ends, such, for example, 
as establishing communication between our toved ones who have 
crossed the threshold and those who remain here. This is known 
vulgarly as white-magic. But there is a black magic. It is 
known to every adept that it is possible—difficult. perhaps, but 
possible—for self-seeking men who have, perchance before they 
became perverted, had the key to these vast mysteries put im 
-their hands, to control the mighty forces of which I have spoken 
and turn them, regardless of the suffering they inflict; to their 
personal advantage. 33 

“It is possible, I say, though exceedingly rare. Few men, good 
or evil, are so fortunately endowed as to acquire a mastery over 
those forces for any purpose, and of those who have acquired it 
the majority are good. In any case they are rare. For myself, 
despite years of study and anxious striving, I have utterly failed 
to grasp those forces save in one or two trifling instances. This, 
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Clambering over a wall 


I made my way to it, scarce able to walk, but frantic.” 
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by the way. For some time past I have been conscious—I 
cannot now tell you by what agency I became aware of it— 
that a group of men, greater adepts than any I have known, had 
in fact subjected forces terrible in their power and were using 
them to the danger of the world.” Re: 

The stranger turned his bulbous bright eyes to Mr. Gilchrist, 
who sat silent, gripped in a spell which was partly fear: In the 
moment or two of silence he heard that infernal clock ticking 
along with insistent industry. The stranger waited a brief space 
for some comment, and receiving none, proceeded. 

“You know, I have no doubt, that in the past—in the Middle 
Ages, for example—certain secret societies existed for purposes 
partly occult. I use occult as a synonym for the spiritual, for 
all that lies beyond the veil. Such, I may remark, were the 
Rosicrucians. Others are known to every student of the subject. 
One might almost class it as common historical knowledge. Few, 
however, suspect that today such a society, immeasurably more 
powerful than the ordinary man considers possible, exists. It 
exists, and’ by some means it has penetrated to the very arcana 
of the spiritual world. It wields a power, by its control over 
forces that to call cosmic is to. minimizé, quite beyond ordinary 
resistance. And it wields that power for evil. I could point 
out several frightful cisasters of recent times directly traceable 
to that society. It is a menace to the world!” 


fap old gentleman's eyes flashed excitement at Mr. Gil- 
Ss christ, who felt in a dream, scarcely knowing whether 
he was awake or sleeping. { 

“In. one way only can it be overthrown—and it must be over- 
thrown if our civilization is to continue. A group of men— 
equally adept but pure in soul—must meet and check each of their 
schemes and finally turn the immense forces, too great for 
ordinary comprehension, with which they work, against them, 
wiping them out of existence. Where that group of men is to be 
found; sir, I do not know; but if the disease is to find a remedy 
it must first be diagnosed. It was my duty, then, having dis- 
covered this monstrous danger, to proclaim it to the world. And, 
knowing full well the awful risks I ran, I did so. I contributed a 
long article to.a periodical which exists for the diffusion of 
spiritual truth, and so far as my knowledge permitted me, exposed 
the terrible enemy. 

“I knew I invited disaster. Immediately I was warned—I 
cannot tell you by what channel the warning came to me—that 
the gravest perils threatened me. You, an ordinary man, whose 
most terrible engine of destruction possible to the imagination 
is a monster-gun battleship, can have no conception of the powers 
unchained against me. I cannot tell you with what fervor I 
strove to acquire control over forces that might befriend me, 
but in vain. Ever I was thwarted and baffled. I lost what little 
powers I had. Stripped of every means of defense, I waited in 
anguish for the blow to fall. What kind of blow it would be 
and whence it would come I could not tell. I knew only that it 
was inevitable. An undying enmity was all around me. 

“I expected something cataclysmic, world-shaking. Fool that 
I was, I might have known better. ‘They’ are far too cunning 
thus to advertise their power needlessly. Day after day I dwelt 
in a world of terror, and nothing happened, save the complete 
interruption of any intercourse with the spiritual world. Matev- 
olent forces had closed that door. I waited, each moment ex- 
pecting disaster, I knew not from what quarter, as a man waits 
in a dark wood for the lurking danger to spring at him. Suddenly 
—a week ago today—they commenced to act.” 

He stopped to allow the import of his words to have full effect 
on his host. Mr. Gilchrist opened his mouth as if to speak, but he 
could not give utterance to a sound. 

“I was walking, about six o'clock in the afternoon, along 
Piccadilly. The thoroughfare was crowded. I felt almost happy 
in the throng. My mind was for the moment distracted from 
its ever-present anxiety, and I had almost forgotten my danger. 
Suddenly a man jostled against me and thrust a piece of paper 
into my hand. I glanced at it and knew my doom was upon me. 
Here it is.” 

He took a piece of paper from his pocket and handed it to 
Mr. Gilchrist. It bore only the words, in fat black — type: 
“Prepare to meet thy Judge.” 

“But,” said his host, grasping at the familiar in this strange 
story, “this is merely a leaflet circulated by some religious body.” 

“I know,” said the stranger, smiling. “That is their cunning. 
| It conveys little or nothing to an outsider. But they knew I 
|. would know. I looked around for the man. He had disappeared. 
y The blood surged to my head; I reeled dizzily against a lamp-post 
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and for a moment or two knew nothing. . The shock, long expected 
though it was, was awful. After a brief space my brain cleared. 
My giddiness seemingly had not been noticed. ‘The street looked 
normal. . I shook myself and prepaféd to continue on my way. 


At that moment I happened to ldok-.round*and saw a large white. 


bulldog sitting on the pavement ‘and regarding me fixedly. Even 
then—/ knew. But I affected to take no notice of it and com- 
menced to walk~onward. -The.dog got“up and followed me. [| 
walked faster. but the dog was always a couple of feet behind 


* my heels. I stopped.. The dog stopped. I went on again.’ The 


dog went on again also. There was no doubt of its connection 
with me. : 

“I cannot make you realize, sir, the awful fear that surged 
up in me, mastering me, throttling me. I almost choked. The 
lights, the houses, the people swam in my vision. -For some 
moments I walked along blind, unseeing: I trust that I am not a 
coward, that ordinary danger would find me ready to meet .it with 
some calmness of mind, but in contact now with the peril. I 
had dreaded, such firmness as I have gave way. The seeming 
innocence of the manner in which my death-sentence was con- 
veyed, the apparently innocuous character of the messenger they 
had sent, accentuated my terror. I felt that it- was useless to 
appeal to my fellow-creatures: for help. The cértain reply. would 
have been an imputation of*madness. Above all, the purpose 


of the dog baffled me. It-seemed impossible that my enemies, . 


with all the vast forces at their command, should use. so petty 
an instrument to strike at me. I could not even imagine in what 
manner the dog was to bring about my annihilation: The dis- 
parity of means to the end seemed grotesque. 

“So strongly did I feel this that I half-persuaded myself that 
I was under an illusion, that the dog was merely a stray that had 
followed me for a few yards in the hope of finding a new home. 
Walking along, looking straight in front of me, for I dared not 
turn my head, I was almost comforted by a semi-belief that the 
dog was no longer in pursuit. Presently, with an effort of will, 
I. looked back—to find, as reason told me I should, the animal 
still at my heels, padding along with its nose to the ground. 

“T stopped, more from_a suspension of faculties than from 
any desire to do so, and the dog stopped also. It: sat calmly 
dewn, looking at me, and I could almost fancy a quiet diabolic 
smile on the loose, ugly, dripping jaws. We exchanged a stead- 
fast gaze—I can see it now; its eyes were red-rimmed, bleary, 
cunning. Standing there, I strove to divine its purpose. Suddenly 
it flashed upon me. The dog was tracking me to my home. Over 
the trail it had gone once it would go again, this time accompanied 
by the active agents of my foes. Why this roundabout method of 
reaching me was adopted will no doubt seem a puzzle to you, 
sir—it is so to me. But I was and am convinced of the fact. 


* O. sooner had I realized this,” pursued the old gentle- 
man, “than I thought over means of ridding myself 
of it. The obvious way was simple. I walked along the street in 
quest of a policeman. The dog got quietly on its legs again and 
followed. Some hundred yards or so farther on I saw an officer 
and approached him. It was at the corner where the street flows 
into Piccadilly Circus, and the open space was a maelstrom of 
traffic, starred overhead by the lamps which were beginning to glow 
against the darkening sky. I had to wait an agonized minute 
or two at the policeman’s elbow whilst he set two fussy and 
nervous old ladies upon their right way. At last he turned to 
me and a radiance of hope commenced to break over the dark 
tumult of my mind as I explained to him that I was being fol- 
lowed by a stray dog and wished to give it into his charge. 
“He looked patiently down at me from his towering bulk of 
body, nodded and asked: ‘Where’s the dog?’ I turned to point it 
out. To my astonishment, it had disappeared. No shape of dog 
was anywhere visible. The policeman’s eyes rested upon me with 
so questioning a look that I felt uncomfortable. I could divine 
that he was thinking me deranged or intoxicated. My mind 
was in a state of bewilderment also at the sudden disappearance 
of the creature that a moment before had hung at my heels with 
all the quiet persistency of Fate. I stammered, strove to explain, 
found myself entangled in nervous foolishness rendered worse by 
e slightly contemptuous, steady gaze of the policeman. I leaped 
desperately out by the common exit from such embarrassments 
and tipped the policeman with the only coin I happened to have 
in my pocket. It was a half-crown. He smiled as I made off 
quickly, my ears burning. 
“Thank God, at any rate I was freed from my enemy. With 
a bounding lightness of spirits I plunged into the vortex of traffic 
and made my way across the Circus. I was supremely happy. 
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I remember smiling round at the garish lights, at the thronging 
people, at the poor, at the wealthy, at the flower-girls, at the 
vicious. I was glad, unutterably glad, like a prisoner just re- 
prieved, to be among my kind, of whatever sort. I am not 
musical, but I found myself singing a trivial melody, picked up 
somewhere from a barrel-organ. 

“Thus I proceeded on my way, going eastward, making, in fact, 
for the station, where I take train to my home some few miles 
farther down the line than this. 

“I was somewhere in the Strand when suddenly I heard a girl 
who passed me say to her companion: ‘Oh, what an ugly beast!’ 
I turned sharply, an ice-cold hand clutching at my heart, and saw 
to my horror the white dog again at my heels. He looked up 
at me, and I fled with a cry, down a side-street. The dog fol- 
lowed easily. 

“In wild terror I ran as fast as my strength, never great, would 
permit. It was useless, of course. The dog found no difficulty 
in keeping up with me. I stopped at last from sheer exhaustion, 
and the creature seemed to grin at my distress. Had a policeman 
been visible, I would have tried. again to hand it over to him, 
convinced though I was that the attempt would be in vain. 

“One means of escape presented itself to me, but I could not 
avail myself of it. I might have called a taxicab, but I had no 
money. I ought to have tried that way first. 

“A wild rage seized me. I rushed at the dog, kicking at him 
furiously. The animal dodged me with ease. I could not touch 
him. I ran on again. 

“Thus, now running in mad panic, now walking with the slow 
deliberation of settled despair, I continued on my way, and always 
the dog followed. Why I did not go in another direction and 
throw the animal off the scent, I do not know. My one leading 
idea was to get home, and perhaps subconsciously I knew that, 
whatever stratagems I tried, the dog was not to be shaken from 
his trail. 

“I was almost demented with terror when unexpectedly salva- 
tion showed itself, my station was not many hundred yards dis- 
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All through my indisposition the specter of that white dog 
dominated not only my dreams but every waking thought. 
tant—I was in Broad Street, I think—when suddenly there was @ 
a snarl and a furious barking behind me. A large dog, belonging 
to some passer-by, had sprung at my enemy, and they were locked 
in desperate fight. In a few seconds a crowd collected. I sawa@ 
policeman hastening up. It was my chance. With all that re- ¥ 
mained to me of strength I ran toward the station. 3 
“T heard voices calling after me, but I heeded them not. The % 
sounds of angry strife continued, muffled, and lent me hope and: 
speed. Calling up every energy, I raced along, sped down the @ 
approach, saw that it wanted but the fraction of a minute to # 
seven-thirty, dashed through the gate, which clanged behind me ¥ 
and flung myself into the train for home just as it started. I@ 
thought I was safe. As I put my hand out of the window to shut = 
the door, I heard a commotion at the gate. I looked out and@ 
saw the dog struggling with the officials, vainly striving to leap* 
the barrier. :We moved out of the station, leaving bim behind.” 
He stopped, ‘looking at his host. Mr. Gilchrist gasped and” 
nodded. The stranger continued: r 
“For a few exultant minutes I thought that I was saved. But® 
presently, as I calmed and my reason began to work, I realized 
that ‘they’ had gained their point. They had only to watch@ 
and wait. On the morrow, a human emissary of my foes would ® 
accompany the dog over the trail, starting at the same time,™ 
arriving within a few minutes of seven-thirty at that station plat-3 
form. From that the direction, at least, of my home could easily 
be deduced. Convinced,that sooner or later I should be journey-= 
ing on that line, they had only to watch and wait till I appeared. 
I knew that there was no hope for me, that my doom was certain. 
“T reached home, in a turmoil of fears, and fell ill. For a weeks 
I did not leave the house, and all through my indisposition the) 
specter of that white dog dominated not only my dreams but every 
waking thought. I could see it looking out at me from under. the™ 
furniture, sitting with patient eyes on my every movement, im 
corners of the house, barring my way to the door, if I wished 
enter or leave a room. It haunted me, kept me at an exe 
cruciating point of mental anguish. (Continued on page r7aji 
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HERE were no problems great or small in the 
Scarths’ married life—not because they were people 
unaware of the finer adjustments, but because the 
finer adjustments were all made. 
“My brother and his wife remind me of the minstrels,” Emily 
Scarth used to say bitterly. “They are always doing what I 
believe is called in the theater feeding each other’s parts. Their 
life is a mutual: ‘Yes, Mr. Bones, and what is the difference 
between—’ ” , 
Some one reminded her that married people were partners. 
“They seem to me rather more like confederates,” said Emily. 
She was, however, very fond of her sister-in-law, who had been 
her schoolmate, and whom she had introduced to her brother: 
That was one of the troubles; she had imagined a wider future 
for Clara Joyce. 
“Yes, Clara,” she would say, wagging her head, “I don’t mean 
to flatter you unduly, but I believe you might have accomplished 
something even greater than making Stephen comfortable.” 
“T prefer to call it ‘happy,’” replied Mrs. Stephen, who among 
her other qualities possessed a wonderfully good temper. “But 
just what do you imagine I might have done?” 
“Do you remember your school valedictory?” 
“Dearest Emily, I could not go through life delivering school 
 valedictories, could I?” 

“You could have done something.” 

Mrs. Scarth inclined her pretty head on its slim throat and 
' looked thoughtful. Few women, however domestic, have not 
- wondered how their abilities would have succeeded in less sheltered 
fields of activity; and Clara as a young girl—perhaps under the 
influence of Emily’s individualism—had not looked forward to 
matrimony as her only possible career. - But- that, she“liked—te 
» think, proved that she had chosen the man and not the state. 
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COLEMAN 


The two women were having tea in the Scarths’ drawing-room 
—a high, quiet room, not too large, filled with tall bookcases 
and firelight and fresh ‘flowers. It was a room very restful to 
everyone but Emily. Emily did not find it restful, because she 
was conscious that every detail in its perfection had been thought 
out only with the object of bringing rest to Stephen after the 
long day’s work was done. The same effect designed for Clara's 
selfish pleasure would have been perfectly satisfactory to Emily. 
It annoyed her to think that her lovely sister-in-law used all her 
powers in nothing more positive than creating a background for 
Stephen’s life. Stephen’s life was very creditable—he was a 
public-spirited citizen and a good lawyer, but Emily did not con- 
sider making a background for him a full-time job for a grown 
woman. “But,” she used to add with her queer nasal laugh, “I’ve 
never found a man who agreed with me.” 

Clara certainly did not agree-with her. Indeed, she thought in 
her heart that Emily, an unmarried woman without great emo- 
tional sensitiveness, did not take in the full difficulty of the task. 
Only, Clara did not call it making a background; she felt that she 
had discovered by thought, observation and love, how to reduce 
the friction of existence so that the great masculine machine of 
which she had the keeping was able to develop the greatest possible 
power. In this career her beauty, her brains and her executive 
ability all found a place. i 

Nevertheless, Emily’s attitude flattered her. The domestic 
career which she found so thoroughly satisfactory gained dignity 
in her eyes by the mere suggestion that others had been open to 
her. The idea amused her—she played with it and put it aside. 

“I doubt if I could have done anything, Emily,” she said 
temperately. “I’m not as independent as I used to imagine. I 
remember when I- was twenty I wanted to go round the world 
alone, and I was awfully annoyed at my parents for not allowing 
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Th Protecting Instinct 


to; and now I assure you I tremble if I have to make a 
journey without Stephen: I shirk the responsibility of 
ping the porter. Perhaps it’s matrimony.” 
“Oh, no! It’s Stephen,” said Emily. “No woman can be 
motely connected with Stephen—some women cannot even see 
without learning to cling to him. You, Mamma, even I in 
peculiar way, leah upon Stephen, to such a degree that we are 
sing our powers of locomotion.” 
Clara smiled. There was some truth in what Emily said, and 
of the truth was a tribute to Stephen. To be as happy as 
“He had been for ten years did unfit one for other forms of 
istence; to exercise one set of faculties did not sharpen the 
hers. But would anyone refuse happiness on that account? 
ould any artist refuse to practice the art of which he was master 
fear that it might unfit him for the practice of another which 
would never acquire? Clara believed in her own art. She 
#ss content with what she gave, as well as with what she received. 
he knew that if he gave her shelter of one sort. she gave him 
elter of another.. The walls and the moat of their castle had 
Been built by him, but the flower garden inside the walls was hers, 
ad only she perhaps knew its value. 
“T don’t think anyone would say you were losing your powers 
i locomotion, Emily,” she said. 
“Oh, I am to a certain degree,” replied her sister-in-law. “But, 
i course, if we were not willing to be poor weak creatures, how 
gid Stephen exercise his well-known protective instinct?” 
“He exercises it so well.” 
“And so indiscriminately.” 
Mrs. Scarth looked up quickly at the tone, and then her attention 
distracted by the sound of her husband’s step on the stair. 
She began hastily making the tea, which she had _ been 
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“Lees.” she said as she moved the cups about on the tray, “that 
ou want me to ask what you mean by indiscriminatingly?” 
Emily heard her brother’s step also, and spoke quickly. 
“My dear, he stops every afternoon at the hospital. 
riend there, and she tells me—” 
She paused. Stephen had entered. 
“You have come in time to defend yourself,” said his wife 
ightly. “Emily is attacking you as usual.” 
Scarth was a man who exercised great power over women— 
ot always agreeably to themselves. He was tall and nice-looking, 
but the charm of his looks lay in their suggestion of his domina- 
fing will. Masculine will appears to be as attractive to women as 
minine beauty to men. Like beauty it must, of course, be 
dapted to suit the individual, and Stephen’s variety of will, 
nolded by his seriousness and kindness and legal 
raining, was of a sort that inspired most women who 
ame in touch with him with a species of terrified 
pendence. 
The smile he gave his sister was undisturbed. 
“Is it poor little Frieda again?” he said. 
Emily nodded, as if he couldn’t escape by that + 
#rethod. “You two are the gossip of the wards.” 
“One doesn’t have to go very far on the down- 
@rard path to be that,” replied Stephen. He had 
en standing with his hand on his wife’s shoulder 
hile she poured out his tea, and now that it was 
bade. he took the cup and sat down in his own 
eep chair by the fire. Then he turned to his wife, 
Pemoring his sister, and said: 
“She’s better today. They think she will be able 
0 testify in a week or so.” 
The girl under discussion was the daughter of 
former accountant in Stephen’s office who had 
ome to them from another city, leaving his wife 
nd daughter behind him. A month before he had 
fone home to bring them to New York; the train 
run off a trestle; the man and his wife had 
en killed; and the seventeen-year-old daughter 
ad found herself injured, unknown and penniless 
ma New York hospital. Here Stephen had dis- 
“#evered her, and was now conducting a suit on her 
Peralf against the railroad company. 
_. Well, I'm sure I’m glad she’s better,” said Emily, 
ising. “And I hope you'll win her suit. I’d rather 
Hhe railroad supported her for the rest of her life than you.” 
Scarth looked up at her and laughed, “It must make life 
ewiully interesting, Emily,” he said, “to have such a suspicious 
a - yours.” - 
; Not so interesting as providing the material for suspicion, 
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Stephen,” she returned; and then, feeling that this was good 
enough for an exit, she hurried away. 

Clara smiled at her husband. They both enjoyed Emily in much 
the same spirit, but now his answering smile was vague, and she 
noticed for the first time that he looked worried and exhausted. 
She ran over in her mind the things that could have gone wrong, 
and in the silence he asked—but still with that slight preoccupation 
in his voice: 

“What have you been doing all day?” 

It was more than a form between them. @$he began at once. 
She had been to see an out-of-town client of his—at his request; 
and she gave him her impression of the old lady. And she had 
bought those new rugs for the car. And she had been ‘as usual 
to see his mother..... She stopped, aware that he had not 
been listening. She would have been more than human if she 
had not suffered an 
instant: of annoy- 
ance. “Why,” she 
thought, “did he ask 
me to tell him if 
he does not want to 
hear?” And _ then, 
for she. was a just 
woman, she reflected 
that after all, her 
story was not an 
interesting one—just 
chatter, she thought, 
compared with what 
he might have to 
tell: perhaps a great 
case won, a new bill 
drawn to improve 
our laws, a public 
position offered and 
refused. 

He got up with a 
sudden restless 
movement unlike 
him. 

“Why, don’t you 
ask me what I’ve 
been doing?” he 
said, but not looking 
at her. : 

“Oh, my interest 
is so obvious, I 
don’t have to ask. 
I’m like a dog wait- 
ing for a bone.” 

“Would you like 
to hear?” 

There was some- 
thing terrible in his 
voice—as if he were 
° angry at her, but she 
managed to say that 
she would like to 
hear. 

“When I left the 
house this morning,” 
he began, “I went 
straight to the hos- 

















pital—” 
“T thought you 
went there this 


afternoon.” 

He went. on as if 
she had not spoken. 
“T went straight to 
the hespital. I 
waited almost. an ~ 
hour before they let 
me see Frieda—the 
dector was _ there, 
Then I sat with her 
a long time. It was after twelve when I reached the office. I 
found a large mail on my desk. I put it into a pigeonhole without 
opening it. Two clients I was told were waiting to see me. I 
stole out by the back way; I went to a florist’s and sent Frieda 
some flowers. I was a long time in choosing them. Then I went 


She gave him the little sheet- with 
its line of dark blue typewriting. 
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to lunch, and after lunch I went back to the hospital, and I have 
been there ever since. How does my day compare with yours?” 

There was a pause. It seemed she was the sort of person who 
sat quiet under great pain. 

“Stephen,” she said at last, “you tell me this because you want 
to, not because—” 

He shook his head. “I do not want to,” he answered. “I do 
not want to tell anyone. I want to keep it to myself—secret and 
perfect. But I do tell you, because I love you too, Clara—” 

“ *Too! ! >”? 

“T love you, and : know that you are the most important thing 
in my life, and that I must have you as an ally and not as an 
enemy. I don’t dare leave it to the gossip of people like Emily.” 

“Does the girl love you, Stephen?” 

“My dear, she is not quite half my age. She probably regards 
me as her father’s employer. This thing is all going on inside 
of me. Of course, she looks forward to my coming—she has 
nothing else to look forward to. There is no one else who cares 
whether she lives or dies. She hasn’t a penny or a friend in the 
world. She turns to me—she talks to me—she clings to me. 
That’s the worst of it, Clara. It isn’t the worst things in me 
that are appealed to—it’s the best.” 

“The protecting instinct?”- 

“Yes, I suppose so. Day after day, as I sit beside her bed and 
watch her bearing suffering heroically, I’ve felt that my emotion 
wouldn’t be so very different if she were my daughter. I don’t 
want to do anything but help and protect her. It’s all right, if 
only it were not blotting out everything else in my life.” 

As far as his wife was concerned, he could not have summed 
the matter up more accurately. It was blotting out everything— 
not only her happiness, but her reason for existence. This after 
a little while, became her predominating feeling—a profound 
loneliness. 

She believed him absolutely, believed that in the end her relation 
to him would hold, that his present absorption was temporary 
and really unimportant, that ten years like theirs could not be 
wiped out in a few weeks, but would emerge perhaps more sound 
and beautiful than ever. 

But for the present, her feeling of jealousy and loss was 
immensely increased by the emptiness of her daily life. If their 
positions had been reversed, if she had become suddenly interested 
in some one else, Stephen would have had his work left, and 
would have turned to it with a single-mindedness which would 
have had in it some element of satisfaction. But her occupation— 
which was making him happy—was now gone, passed beyond her 
powers. If there had been some department of her life into which 
he did not enter, she could have gone there to await his return, 
but there was none. A painter struck blind, a singer who loses 
his voice, could not have contemplated an emptier future than 
she. This was an aspect he did not see at all, and she was glad he 
did not. She had no wish to add to the sense of guilt he already 
felt. Nor was she herself particularly proud at finding that she 
was dependent on him not only for happiness, not only for the 
material things of life, but for the simple daily routine. 

She came to her decision by a process slow and difficult enough 
to inspire confidence, even in the face of Stephen’s violent opposi- 
tion. She would go away for a time. To stay now was to run 
the risk of losing forever what remained to them. She would not 
go through the tortures of the jealous wife—watching his comings 
and goings, catching stray hints about his actions from strangers, 
studying his expression to read a death-sentence or a reprieve. 
No, she would go away for a time, on the understanding that the 
instant he wanted her, she would return. 

“You see,” she said, smiling, “I have absolute confidence in 
your judgment. I leave it for you to determine the right moment. 
You have only to telegraph you-want me and I'll come back.” 


E broke out against her plan, but she had strength 

to’ withstand him—particularly as she noticed that 
his anxiety was concerned entirely with her welfare during their 
separation, and not at all with his own. 

“Tt is madness,” he said. “A woman like yourself, who has 
hardly been outside her own home for ten years—” 

She did not say that at the moment she felt as if she had no 
home, but sheltered herself behind his unwillingness to say more 
clearly that he could not see how in the world she could get on 
without his guardianship. 

‘At the very last she thought she saw a recognition on his part 
that her decision was wise; and she went away, encouraged that 
there was still the old intellectual accord between them. She 
asked one assurance from him. 
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“Promise me,” she said, “that you will not send for meg 
you are sure you want me to stay.” - 
“Promise to come when I send,” he answered. 

That was an easy promise to make. 

Clara had an uncle who was a professor of economic 
large Western university. She had decided to go to~him. | 
shall you tell him?” Stephen had asked, dnd had. heard 
out enthusiasm that she intended to tell him the truth 
knew better than she did how much an outsider would § 
must lie behind :the. parting of husband and wife. Being, hoy 
very well satisfied with the Joyce household as an asylum 
wife, he made no comment. 


OYCE, born in New England, had gone West as a 

man, and had attached himself to Western academic 

He worked an excellent mind over areas usually left to the 

tions. With a naturally finical manner, he enunciated the 

conduct which were often described as dangerous. He yw 

ticularly radical on: the subject of the relation of the sexe 

yet lived an extremely domestic life with his wife ang 
children. 

The family as a whole were a delight and an excitemé 
Clara. In the first place they all worked hard. This 
natural enough in the boys, but Clara could not get over 
that Mrs. Joyce wrote (gardening was her subject), that the: 
girl was the private secretary of the president of the univ 
and that the married daughter, Amelia, was an assistant pre 
of history. -She envied them intensely—envied them as shé 
about the house idle, and envied them still more at dinner 
when, illuminated by the demure humor of their father, i 
talked over the various happenings of the day. | 

The husband of Amelia was employed in the city water-wi 
and a few days ‘after the arrival of Clara, he received ange 
from another city, which, however, had nothing to offer 
The matter was much discussed in the family. Clara w 
pressed by the importance everyone attached to Amelid’s: 
The offer was finally declined. Great tenderness and appred 
had been displayed on both sides; and Clara noted an id 
married life entirely new to her—not, she thought, so beauti 
her own had been, but still very thrilling and successful. 

She had nothing to do all day but to read; and her mind, 
along these lines, led her reading to one definite directions 
domestic position of women in other civilizations. She todel 
working in the college library until late in the evening. 
conduct, which at home would have become a family joke, em 
no comment in the Joyce household. *) 

Presently she was asked to read a-paper on her subject 
a college literary club. ££ 

Thinking it over afterward, Professor Joyce was able to expil 
the reason of her great success, for which at the time he 
been totally unprepared. Perhaps it was all her bright hair 
blue eyes and nice figure and good clothes; perhaps her natumiy” 
modulated voice had a good deal to-do with it; but Joyce prelemmy | 
to think that the main cause lay in her vigorous and exacht 
of the English language. It was as if her clear, practical) 
selected instinctively the best word for her purpose—just 
former times she had chosen the best curtains and the best | 
Another element of her success was the extreme freshness ¢ 
convictions about facts and theories already long familiat® 
many in her audience. But of course most interesting of « 
her material—a mass of carefully related facts about the | 
and domestic position of women, beginning with the C 
divorce-law, which allowed a man to divorce his wife by saya 
“Thou art not my wife,” and returning ‘her dowry; but #@ 
woman said to her husband: “Thou art not my husband” a 
was drowned. ey 

A neighboring State was in the throes of a suffrage camp 
and both sides discovered material in Mrs. Scarth’s paper, 
was asked to deliver it several times. Finally she was 
by_a well-known impresario to make an extended lecture-tout 

No one but herself seemed to find this comic, or to doubt @ 
she would accept. Her aunt merely observed: Pel 

“I wish before you go you -could find time.to give Ame 
few lessons in delivery. Her lectures read so much betel 
they sound.’ 

“Whereas just the reverse is true of Clara’s,” said her une 

“TIsn’t that an unkind thing to say, Uncle Josiah?” — 

“On the contrary, my dear—the first characteristic of the 
orator.” 

She agreed to go on the tour. Her uncle made the arrangeme 
and she was surprised at the magnitude of her checks. 
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He got up with a sudden restless movement, unlike him. “Why don’t 
you ask me what I’ve been doing?” he said, but not looking at her. 
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Large as they were, however, they did not repay her for the 
agony she suffered when she stood facing her first large audience 
—the first audience who had been, as she felt, buncoed into pay- 
ing real money to listen to her. Afterward, when it was well 
over, she felt shame at making money so easily. 

“Isn’t it funny? Isn’t it absurd?” she whispered to her uncle. 
“What do you suppose the people at home would think?” 

“People at home are a good deal like people everywhere else,” 
said Joyce, “—enormously impressed by Success.” 

It was not only Clara’s egotism that was flattered. Ever since 
she had left Stephen, she had felt only half alive. Her present 
activity seemed to give her back her share in life. If she could 
not be happy, she could at least be interested. She could forget 
for a few minutes at a time her acute awareness of the loss of 
Stephen. 

But this’ occasional forgetfulness was a terrible threat to her 
resolution to remain an exile until recalled; for when mem- 
ory came back to her, it came from the remoter past. She 
remembered, not her hideous parting, but the long union of ten 
years. It would seem too silly, too fantastic to her that she 
had voluntarily left her home and her own man, and that if 
she went back she could not find him anything but completely 
hers. At such moments her will was hardly strong enough to keep 
her from taking the next train east. 

Her lecture-tour was to take her away from the Joyces for 
several months; but after a few weeks she found herself in a 
neighboring town, and ‘her uncle came over to hear her. Looking 
down from the platform, she saw his finely shaped head and folded 
arms in the front row. The audience was the largest she had 
had, and from the moment she raised her head and clasped 
her hands behind her,—her habitual position in speaking,—she 
knew that this audience was entirely hers; the mysterious contact 
was established between them. She knew she was a success long 
before the final applause told her that the audience knew it too. 
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The experience is intoxicating; and Clara was a little intoxicate 
as she stepped from the platform. People were crowding aboy 
her; a girl wanted an autograph; the editor of the local . pape 
wanted an interview; a gentleman in a clerical coat wanted ty 
know if she were sure that Tertullian had called woman th 
gateway to hell, and an old lady wanted her to write down tha 
quotation from Sir George Saville’s advice to his daughter. Sly 
was the center of a pressing congratulatory group, when her ey 
fell upon a telegram unopened in the hand of her uncle 
telegram for her. 

“Please come home—Stephen.” 

She began to cry from pure joy. All the tension and the horrg 
and the pain of the last months were gone. She pushed her wa 
quickly into a little anteroom, where she could be alone. Every. 
one thought she had had bad news. 

Her uncle followed her, and she gave him the little buff-colored 
sheet, with its line of dark blue typewriting. 

He read it slowly, and nodded. “Let me see—six weeks mor 
is it? Or Stephen might come out and join you.” 

“Join me?” Us 

“Well, you can’t break your contract.” 

She laughed like a child—from joy, that is, not mirth. “Nothing 
but the police,” she answered, “can keep me from taking the 
midnight train.” 

Joyce looked at her with unusual seriousness. “My dear, 
he said, “you are wrong. You have undertaken a piece of work 
and you must put it through, not only on account of your con 
tract, but on account of your own character. I am delighted 
that you and your husband are going to take up again a life 
that made you both so happy, but you must take it up the right 
way. © Telegraph Stephen explaining why it is you cannot come 
home until—” 

“I promised to come when he sent for me,” she answered 
“And do you think that I could (Continued on page 134) 








“| love you so much,” she said, “that I cannot accept something you give to Frieda, to Emily, to almost any woman you meet. 1 must have your love.” 





= <-> “T came here to consult you on 
a matter of. great importance.” 
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By MRS. WILSON WOODROW 


Illustrated by ROBERT W. STEWART 


"ENHE second day out from Southampton, Heywood 
* Achison, taking his morning constitutional along the 
= deck of the Albertic, encountered an acquaintance. 

+. “Hello, Danby,” he.said cordially, stopping and holding out 


“T saw your name on the passenger list and looked 
_ for you in the smoking-room last night, but in vain.” 

~ “Busy,” “explained Danby. He turned and fell into step, and 
the two walked on together. “I was-closeted—or cabined, I sup- 
_ Pose .you’d call’ it in this case—all evening with the captain.” 
_ *“Must be something important on?” Achison’s deductions were 
_ aecompanied by a swift, interested glance. 
~ “There is,” replied Danby in-his colorfess, drawling voice. 
_ He was a thin, gray man with about as much personality as an 


: his hand. 


_ Unobtrusive cloud on the horizon, and this prevailing impression 


‘Of grayness was carried out in his clothes, his drab hair with the 
touches of white at the temples, his mournful and reserved ex- 
- Pression—all of which was for his purposes as conveniently de- 
| ceptive as a mouse-trap successfully camouflaged as a piece of 


cheese, for he was in fact one of the keenest-witted agents of 
the United States Revenue Service—as Achison, his companion, 
was one of the most astute and probably the best known of 
America’s criminal lawyers. Eb: 
But the terms which could be used in describing the one would 
never adequately characterize the other. Achison not only at- 
tracted notice; he seemed. to compel it. Of a more mature figure 
than Danby, he was tall, but with a quick, light tread and a 
grace of movement that many a younger man might have envied. 
His iron-gray hair was_throwm back from his brow; his eyes were 
authoritative, his mouth benevolent and .humorous; and some 
subtle emanation of individuality pronounced him a person of 
charm and distinction. : 
“I’m glad you're on board, Mr. Achison,” said Danby; “you 
may be of help to me. Have you been in England or France?” 
“Paris for the last’ six weeks.” 
“Good. Then of course you know of the theft of the Kreminoff 
jewels?” 
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Achison knitted his brows a moment before recollection came. 
“Oh, yes. I read something of it in the papers. A Russian 


prince-—Kreminoff ? Is that right ? The jewels were mysteriously ~ 


taken from his house, weren’t they, and no clue left? Are you 
on the job?” 

Danby nodded. 

“It was the work of an organized gang, the police at the 
Stireté say,” he went on: “and they’ve got a tip from somewhere 
that the stuff is on board here to be smuggled into the States. 
It may be straight."—he shook his head skeptically—‘but I’m 
far from convinced. Naturally. though,-it got our people busy. 
I-had to break off my vacation and. catch this old tub on only 
twenty minutes’ notice,” he added-grumblingly. 


CHISON laughed at his lugubrious tone. 

“Oh, cheer up.” he rallied. ‘You may be about to 
make the catch of your career. At any rate, let me hope for a bit 
of excitement on the way over; the voyage bids fair to prove 
monotenous. An arrest with proper melodramatic trimmings 
would liven things up wonderfully.” 

“Tl leave that to the customs men,” 
shoulders. “There'll be no collar on board. 
to find out who has the jewels, if it’s anybody.” 

“And you have not so far succeeded in locating your needle 
in this human haystack, I gather?” 

“T have not,” Danby replied concisely; “but I've sifted them 
down.” He halted, and drew the lawyer over to the rail. “Stand 
here with me, and watch them go by. We'll: appear to be care- 
lessly talking, and I'll pick out the likely ones for you as they 
come along. Everybody’s on deck this fine, calm morning. 

Achison lifted*his heavy eyebrows. 

“It’s a de Iuxe mob, then? You're gunning among the first- 
cabin passengers?” 

*Just so. I've satisfied myself that there’s nothing doing below 
decks, either in the second cabin or steerage. There’s class to 
this deal all the way through; undoubtedly it was engineered by 
some of the big fellows. See, now, if you can spot any of my 
suspects,” Danby. suggested. “I'd like to check myself up with 
your powers of observation and ability to read human nature.” 

The deck before them resounded to the thud of footfalls, the 
click of heels. The variegated stream flowed by in groups. in two’s, 
in units. 

Achison regarded the spectacle with jaded eyes. These were 
the usual passengers of the usual fast ocean liner. 

“Given a certain environment,” he murmured, “‘the types which 
animate it remain constant; costumes and customs may alter, 
people never.” He yawned slightly. “Nothing distinctive yet 
that I can see. The same old bacon-and-eggs crowd.” 

“Well, here comes a touch of caviar for you.” There was a 
faint thrill of triumph in Danby’s apathetic drawl. “Joe Snaith. 
Know him?” 

“T’ve heard of him, but never saw him before.” Achison was 
nonchalantly lighting a cigarette, but no detail of the man ap- 
proaching was lost upon him. “And why look further?” he asked 
under his breath. “A famous international crook on board; what 
more do you want?” 

The fellow who swung by them appeared to be a well-bred, 
well-dressed Englishman of medium size and with a ruddy, tanned 
face under the visor of his cap. He might have been about 
thirty-five years old. 

“That’s the trouble. It’s so obvious that it’s sure to be wrong.” 
Danby shook his head pessimistically. “Besides, he’d never 
try to get by with the stuff himself; he knows jolly well that 
everything - he’s got, himself- included, will be systematically 
X-rayed before he’s allowed to leave the dock. No; he may fit 
into the thing somewhere. Nothing I'd like better than to con- 

‘But blamed if I can get onto the combina- 
tion. I just-can’t see it.” 

“Why not?” asked Achison curiously. 

“Well, in the first place, look at the layout.’’. Danby spoke with 
a sort of weary patience. “Those jewels were in a safe-in this 
Kreminoff’s house in Paris, about all the poor refugee had left, 
I imagine, that was capable of being turned into cash. He was 
deep in negotiations to dispose of part of them, but the collection 
was so far intact. He entertained a good deal,—Lord knows how: 
on credit, I suppose,—and all sorts could be seen among his guests. 
A duchess .or a dancer, a crown: or a crook; he didn't care so 
long as they amused him and added to the luster of his parties. 

“Then one day he opened the safe, and—blooie!—the jewels 
were gone. When it happened, he couldn't ‘tell; he hadn’t looked 
into it before for about a fortnight, it seems. No one else knew 


Danby shrugged his 
I'm here merely 
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the combination, and it showed not the slightest sign of having 
been tampered with. There were no finger-prints, no suspicioys 
circumstances, no clues of any.kind. All he could tell was tha 
he went to his li'l old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard and found it 
bare. One slick job all around, J call it.” 

“But how does all this tend to prove that Snaith had noth 
to do with the affair?” inquired Achison. 

“I don’t say-that,” disclaimed Danby. “I’m only telling you 
that if he did do it, he’s covered his tracks mighty well. He 
hadn’t been in: Paris for months, and so far as can be learned 
he had no close associates among the crowd that went to Kremip. 
off’s. He’s been laying off in England, very little in London, 
just potteting around in the country for the most part, fishing and 
playing golf. He’s out of my calculations, because even if he is 
in on it, he’d never mix up in the smuggling end of the transaction, 
In that case, this journey of his simply means that he is going to 
New York to receive and dispose of the plunder after it’s bees 
yet gotten into the country. At least, that’s the way I figure 
it, and—’ 

He broke off with a muttered exclamation, and touched Achison 
significantly. on the arm. 

“Here comes some one who will bear watching. Take her in? 

A woman noticeable for the grossness of her person and the 
brilliance of her plumage was approaching them on ‘the arm of 
a young girl. Her bulk was so vast that it seemed as if the 
very high heels she wore must collapse under such weight. Her 
skin was dark, her features flat and almost indistinguishable in 
the expanse of her face, but her eyes were piercing and far from 
unintelligent. She was talking volubly ‘in French to. the young 
woman beside her, her conversation punctuated with wheezy 
bursts of laughter. A turban in all the colors of a bandana hand- 
kerchief fitted closely over her head, and she wore a long cape of 
glaring plaids which, as it fell apart when she walked, disclosed 
a bright purple skirt and an equally vivid pink blouse. ‘A massive 
gold chain seemed to be embedded in the fat folds of her neck, 
and from it swung an old miniature in a quaint and time-stained 
frame. 

Her companion offered a refreshing contrast in appearancé. 
She was slender, with a trim, attractive figure gowned in blacks 
her face was pensive, her dark eyes a little sad. 

“The fat lady,” said Danby in response to. Achison’s unspoken 
question after the two had passed, “is probably the most celebrated 
of European mediums, Madame Adelbron. She is said to be some 
seeress—predicted the sinking of the Lusitania, the exact date of 
the fall of Jerusalem and of the Armistice—oh, a host of things. 
She is making her first visit to the United.States to sit for a lit 
group of earnest-thinking scientific guys with more learning and 
whiskers and rubber-tired spectacles than. they know what to do 
with. But the important point, mind you, is that she gave @ 
séance at Kreminoff's house just two nights before the robbery 
was discovered.” 

Achison smiled broadly. 

“Danby, you are insatiable; even the spooks are. not free from 
your suspicion. As for the lady, she may be, as you say, a great 
medium, but she is evidently not in communication with the best 
dressmakers in the Great Beyond; and if she has the jewels, she 
must have been openly wearing all of them last night. She was 
laden with a ton or more of Oriental stuff; I wasn’t near enough 
to-see whether it was genuine or not.” 

“Junk,” Danby sniffed disgustedly. “I went over it all a 
well as through every inch of her suite, while she and ‘her com- 
panion were snoozing in their steamer chairs.” 

‘What about the girl?” asked Achison. - 

“Nothing much,”’ The revenue man shook his head. “‘A little 
typist, I.imagine, that Madame got cheap. No criminal record. 
None of them have, worse luck. Not even a detention against 
Snaith, and yet it’s pretty well agreed that he’s beenin most of 
the big deals of the-last_few years.” 

“You hearten me greatly, Danby. As I say, I was looking 
forward to a-tedious voyage, but now there is relief in sight. f 
must meet both Snaith and Madame Adelbron.” 

Danby grinned.. “Not through me. I’m more intimately ac- 
quainted with their belongings than I am with them.” 

“Oh, well, I shall manage it some way,” said Achison easily, 
“even if-I have to seek a message from the world beyond.” 





































































E was not one to waste time over the accomplishment 

of his whims, and that evening saw him included in a 

little group in the smoking-room of which Snaith was a member. 

One man was expressing his dissatisfaction with the time they 
were making. _ 




















**Monsieur, | am here in a strange country, am 
thieves; for it is the Kreminoff jewels they have." 
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“The boat barely crawis,” he grumbled. “I’m impatient to get 
in. The words, ‘Land in sight!’ will sound like music in my ears.” 

“Speaking of words,” Achison remarked thoughtfully, “what 
would you say is the.most impelling phrase in the world, the one 
to which all hearts vibrate.” 

* *Have one on me, ” chuckled a fat man at his right. 

Other guesses were: “I’ve just come into a fortune,” “Make 
it a jack pot,” “Dinner is served.” 

Achison shook his head. 

“All good, but not just the right note yet.” 

The men paused and considered. This new-game amused and 
interested them. 

“I've got it!” eried*a bald; elderly ‘bachelor with sentimental 
enthusiasm: “ ‘I love you!’” 

“No,” protested another. “It’s, ‘I want my mother!’ ” 

But Achison still shook his head. “Close,” he said, ‘all of 
them, but they don’t quite hit the bull’s-eye. Wait; it’s swimming 
around somewhere in the back of my brain. There!” He made 
a little clutch at the air, closing his fingers as over some precious 
and fragile object, and then slowly released his invisible prize. 

“Here it is, gentlemen. Now tell me if it does not stir your 
blood as nothing else could, and send your fancy roaming? It is: 
‘How would you like an adventure, with a bit of money on the 
side?’ ” 

His glance roved swiftly around the group and 
rested for a moment on Snaifh. Caught off guard, 
the latter had not time to repress the avid, answer- 
ing gleam in his eyes. 

“The prize goes to you, Mr. Achison,” the fat 
man announced, as he caught the confirmatory 
nods about the circle. ‘We're all game, I guess; 
and if you know where that adventure is, just lead 
us to it.” 2 

“Ah!” replied Atchison with a wise smile. “Who 
can produce an adventure at will? They are not 
factory-turned or trade-marked. If you try to 
manufacture them, you will never succeed, and if 
you go in search of them you will never find them. 
The faculty for adventure is a gift, like a talent 
for music or art or letters. Adventure is a sort 
of a sixth sense in certain natures.” 

Some tall tales followed this statement, each 
man present apparently anxious to prove that he 
was of the adventurous elect, and then they drifted 
to the card-tables, Achison declining to join them 
and Snaith also. Thus the two men were left alone. 

Achison. seemingly rooted in his chair and absorbed in lazily 
watching the smoke-wreaths drifting above his head, was yet aware 
that Snaith was bestowing on him a covert but concentrated 
scrutiny. : 

“Do you know, your theory of a sense of adventure interests 
me very much,” he said at last in a courteous and slightly deferen- 
tial tone. “If I am not mistaken, you are one of the fortunate 
or unfortunate possessors of it.” 

Achison turned to him with delightful bonhomie, a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“I don't believe either of us has ever had to hunt very hard 
ior that sort of game,” he countered. “They come to us, ‘like 
Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought.’ And—er—it is a pity that the 
good, red-blooded word adventurer is invested with a stigma which 
makes one hesitate to apply it to a gentleman; so let me say, 
instead, a traveler. A traveler like yourself must have encountered 
scores of adventures.” 

“Why do you conclude that I am a traveler?” Snaith’s voice 
was smooth, his expression agreeable, but there was a sudden 
reserve in his eyes. ; 

“The stamp is indefinable, but unmistakable.” 

“You're right,” said Snaith briefly. “I’ve been in most places.” 

“The English -are a wandering race,’ commented Achison. 
“They like to behold the world so wide, for to enjoy and for to 
see.” 

Snaith nodded. “I am in a way of speaking English, but more 
strictly colonial. My grandfather went to Australia and made 
a fortune. My father doubled it, and I dissipated it.” There 
was bitterness in his smile. “Still,”"—indifferently—there’s 
enough left to see me through, I fancy, and even permit me to 
indulge my few hobbies.” Hé paused a moment, meditating. 


“My latest one,” he went on with a glimmer of a smile, “is 
not expensive, and it leads me into an unknown country.” 

“An unknown country?” repeated Achison. 
find one today?” 


“Where will you 
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Snaith drew a book from the depths of the leather chair ig 
which he was sitting 

“I have become very much interested in spiritism,” he said 

“Odd!” Achison moved his chair a little nearer, as if involunta- 
rily drawn to his companion by the tie of a common bent. “It is a 
subject that has absorbed much of my own thought lately.” 

He used the word lately advisedly. If he had said, “during 
the last two -minutes,” the statement would have been more 
literally correct. . 

“They tell me,” he went on, “that there is a celebrated medium’ 
on board, Madame Adelbron. I am -very anxious to meet her, 
Do you know her?” : 

)Shaithshtok"his*head. “I’m like yourself, very eager to meet 
het, but haven’t had the opportunity.” 

‘Perhaps, then, I can manage it for both of us.” Achison’s 
tone was both decisive and confident. “I am going to make the 
opportunity.” 





The next day he made good his 
word. He effected an_ intro- 
duction to Madame Adelbron. 
established himself easily in her 
good graces, and generously took 
the first suitable occasion to pre- 
sent Snaith. 

But even with two potential disciples who made no attempt to. 
conceal their enthusiasm, Madame showed herself slow in under- 
taking their psychic education. Neither could she be induced to 


talk of her profession, her peculiar powers or her past achieve- - 


ments. This, she averred, was one of her brief and rare periods 
of rest, and she meant to enjoy it. 

Apparently the--verb to- enjoy was,.with her, an exclusive 
synonym for the words, to eat. She had the appetite of an 
anaconda, and the subject of food was of perpetual and engross- 
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By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


ing interest. Achison, him- 

self a gourmet, would discuss 

with her by the hour the 

proper composition of a 

sauce, a paté or a salad. To 

do her justice, though, she 

had other if less dominant $ 
proclivities, and showed her- 
self at times shrewdly con- 
yersant with the world, 

especially in the field of Con- 
tinental politics and scandal. 
Achison found her divert- 

ing enough to recompense 

him for the time he spent 

with her; and his mature 

worldliness, sophistication and 

polished address won her 

sincere interest. 











But at the same time he was 
careful not to neglect Snaith. 
With the skill of the great 
actor that he was, he presented 
himself to that confirmed game- 
ster with fate as a sort of in- 
tellectual juggler unweighted 
with superfluous scruples. The 
world was his oyster, and he 
opengg it with consummate 
aplofifp, pocketed the pearl, ate 
the’ bivalve, and sold the shells. 
He was lenient, even sympathetic to all human 
frailties; and in the evenings when they sipped a last 
whisky and soda together, he told amusing and 
breath-taking tales of ingenious and daring ways in 
which he had extricated members of the brotherhood 
that lives by its wits from the closing trap of the law. 
And here too he had his reward, for he saw that he was gradually 
Winning more and more of Snaith’s reluctant confidence. 

But the most carefully laid plans are subject to deflection and 
sometimes to defeat by circumstances trifling in themselves, and 
even the seeress had no ghostly intimation of the events in which 
they were all to participate through so inconsequential a thing 
as the mere breaking of the clasp of her gold chain. 

The incident took place one morning when she and Achison 
were in conversation, seated side by side in their steamer-chairs. 
Under the stress of one of her mountainous shrugs, the weakened 
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clasp parted, and aided by her further gesticula- 
tions, the chain and miniature tobogganed gently 
down the billowy expanse of her chest, unnoticed by 
her until it reached the jumping-off place. Then 
with a startled-imprecation she made-a futile grab 
to catch it; but too late. It evaded her clutch, and 
struck with a little tinkle on the deck. 

Her secretary, who had been sitting on the other 
side of Madame with her head bent over a piece of 
embroidery, rose quickly to her feet; but Achison 
had already reached over the arm of his low chair 
and retrieved the ornament. 

“The clasp is broken,” he said, examining it. 
then his scrutiny became more concentrated. 


And 







“In luck? I'm afraid | don’t know just what you 
mean. It strikes me that you are the one in luck.” 







The secretary, Marie Trevelle, had quietly re- 
sumed cher seat; but although she had again taken 
up her work, she was watching him covertly but 
anxiously. Her expression was that of a mother 
bird who sees a cat prowling too near her nest. 

Madame Adelbron alone was indifferent. “Tiens, that is soon 
mended,” she said comfortably. “The chain is good, but the 
miniature is of no value; I picked it up in a pawnshop for a few 
francs. It is a pretty face, but I am tired of it.” She gave a 
pettish gesture. 

Achison seemed hardly to hear her. In spite of his admirable 
muscular and emotional control, he could not repress a slight start 
as he continued to examine the necklace, and its attached minia- 
ture. 

“As you say, this is quite a pretty face,” he murmured. He 
drew a small magnifying glass from his pocket, and through it 
studied the portrait long and minutely. Then he turned the minia- 
ture over in his palm, holding his hand so that Marie Trevelle, 
watching him from under her lowered lids, could not see his rapid 
manipulations. But she gave a faint, quickly repressed exclama- 
tion as, his examination finished, he turned his eyes seaward, as 
if unwilling to let his companions see the glow of triumph in them. 
“I think, Madame Adelbron, that you (Continued on page 162) 
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_ vaudeville and minstrel show of “home talent!” 


HERE is another story of life behind the 
gray walls of a great prison, written by a 
man who understands what it means. 


IN 
THE MIDST 
OF Lire 


By O. F. LEWIS 


Illustrated by 
CHASE EMERSON 


night, at eleven, Charley Hansen, the big Swede, who 
had killed Joe Wilson in a gambling brawl in Athens, 
Cumberland County, was to go to the chair. 

It would mark the end and failure of the fight on the part 
of the reformers to save Hansen from the death penalty. They 
had tried to prove, first to the court of appeals and then to the 
governor of the State, that this big, hulking, slow-motioned man 
was what is called a moron, that is, one with the brain of a 
man, but the mind of a child of nine. 

The newspapers had kept public interest alive by carrying a 
great bit of matter about mental deficiency, Binet-Simon tests, 
and mental conditions in general. People had argued heatedly 
in the daily press the pros and cons of capital punishment—but 
finally the governor decided that Charles Hansen was sane, 
responsible, and must pay the extreme penalty for his crime. 

And that night at eleven was the hour set. 

But it also happened that that night, from eight to ten-thirty, 
there was to be given at Black Rock Prison, by the Honor Brother- 
hood, composed of inmates, and before a throng of visitors, a 
At ten-forty-five, 
the last member of the expected audience would have passed out 
through the great gates. At eleven, the execution! 

The show had been worked up for weeks; over nine hundred 
tickets had been sold. An entertainment by Black Rock prisoners 
was a sure-fire sensation and people were coming from all over 
the State. The governor himself had been expected, until this 
ghastly juxtaposition of vaudeville and execution had proved 
inevitable. The date of the show had been set, six weeks before, 
with particular care that it should not be given in an execution 
week. Then the governor had reprieved Hansen for two weeks to 
give the reformers their last chance. The reprieve was up, at 
midnight. If the warden should postpone Hansen’s going beyond 
that hour, he himself would be committing an offense against 
the sovereign law of the State. 
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Poet: the thirteenth of July, had come. On this 
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One of the warden's hands gripped the 
telephone, the other the arm of the desk chair. 


Moreover, two performances of the show had already been 
given, one to the inmates on Tuesday, the first to the visiting pub 
lic on Thursday, and Saturday night would witness the last per- 
formance. Only one opinion of the show was current in the 
prison. It was a corker. So it simply had to go on, tonight, 
and the governor gave no sign of a further stay in the execution. 
The whole thing was a totally unprecedented combination of 
circumstances. 


APTAIN DONALD CAMERON, the new warden, had 

made at Hancock Prison a great record, in the 
thirteen months he had been there. Traditions of prison adminis- 
tration he had thrown bodily out of the great barred windows. 
The old penology he had scattered to the winds, with his honor 
system and his radical ideas of treating prisoners like men. And 
so, finally, there had developed in the century-old bastille at 
Black Rock unwonted stirrings and cravings among the gray 
population there. The “boys” at Black Rock wanted their chance 
at the new warden—wanted to try “this honor stuff,” have free 
time in the yard late in the afternoon after shop-work and more 
free time on Sundays. They would cut out the rough stuff and 
the knifings and assaults—all the sort of thing that had made 
Black Rock a hell-hole among American prisons. 

So the governor had gladly sent his protegé, Donald Cameron, 
down from Hancock to Black Rock—Don Cameron, twenty-nine 
years old and barely two years home from France. The slim 
young Captain had walked through the mess-hall on the noon of 
the day of his arrival, some six months ago, while a thousand mem 
in gray sat at their long benches—line upon line of them—-silent 
as the tomb, save for the indistinct, intangible ventriloquism 
that every prison officer knows. 

Beside an improvised platform, at the end of the low-studded 
gloomy mess-hall, the young Captain stood. He shook his head at 
the principal keeper, who wore on his arm the seven gold stripes 
denoting at least thirty-five years in the prison service. 
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T In the Midst of Life 





“No, thank you!” sounded Don Cameron's incisive voice. “I 
wont use the platform. For you see, I’ve come down here from 
Hancock to start absolutely on the level with you men!” As he 
faced the motionless throng, through which there now ran a 
curious growing murmur, he raised his voice to what seemed a 
command. ‘What I want to say first of all to every man of you is 
that I want to hear you say something to me! Right now. Will 
you be on the level with me?” 


HAT had occurred a half-year ago. But now, on this 

last afternoon of Charley Hansen’s life, Don Cameron 
sat in his office, behind the broad hand-carved desk, made by 
some dexterous prisoner of the past, tensely alert. One of the 
warden’s hands gripped the telephone, the other the arm of the 
desk chair. The face of the big wall-clock ticked off the seconds, 
monotonously, finfeelingly; it was now twenty minutes past six. 
In the telephone booth of the adjoining room was the representa- 
tive of the city press association, from the State capital. The 
warden could hear the newspaper man now, shouting over a bad 
wire: 

“Hansen’ll see his wife and child just after eight, tonight. 
.... Get.that?.... Wife! Wife! .... Yes! And he says 
he’s ready, but would like to sing a song to the other men in the 
death-house just before he goes..... Song! Yes! .... No, 
that’s’ all! .... No, nothing from the governor! Nothing 
expected!” _ 

The late afternoon sun streamed brightly through the western 
windows overlooking the lake. The steamboat from Proctor’s 
Landing, across the lake, whistled for Black Rock Landing, and 
the chug-chug of the paddle-wheels came faintly in. Donald 
Cameron knew that the skylight in the death-house was open. 
and he knew that Charley Hansen could hear that pleasure-boat’s 
whistle. Vacationists were on the boat. A 
good many tickets had been sold at the honor 
camp of the prison, over near Proctorsviile. 
The ticket-holders would be pointing out even 
at this minute the great stark prison, to which 
they were coming—and from which they could 
emerge, at their will—high on the hill. 

Outside the window of the office, the ward- 
en’s big collie was prancing back and forth 
in joyful play with Molly and Polly, twins 
of the principal keeper. A taxi rolled up from 
the village. Cameron saw the car stop at 
the gate. Out of it stepped a lad and his 
girl companion, the first of the evening’s au- 
dience. 

The voice of the governor, at the capitol, 
still rang in the young warden’s ears. “I 
simply can’t do it, Don! If I could for 
anyone, it would be for you! He’s guilty 
as sin, and you can’t tell me he isn’t! It 
would cheer up every thug and assassin in the 
State if I commuted his sentence! I’ve had 
a hundred people at the capitol this week 
on this case. It’s got to go through, Don!” 

Wearily, Cameron had closed his eyes. 
“Governor, you haven’t been with that poor 
fellow a couple of hours a day ‘for the last 
week as I have. He’s just simple, Gov- 
ernor! He’s like a Great Dane! He could 
strangle a man, but he’d never hurt a baby. 
He talks slowly, brokenly, about his wife— 
keeps assuring me what a good, straight wom- 
an she is! And don’t I know it, the way 
she has been here, and the way she’s been 
wife and mother to him, both, these last 
weeks? And they talk about the little girl!. 
I know he killed Joe Webster, but, as God 
lives, I’ve come to the conclusion there’s 
something behind all this that-hasn’t been 
told! You can’t sit by a man like that, and 
see his eyes boring through you, and know 
what he’s thinking as each hour and minute go by, and not— 
not—good God, Governor, our job in this State is to save that 
man, not to Rill him!” 

But even this final plea to the governor failed. Almost as an 
old man the young warden rose from his chair. His telephone 
rang. He answered. “All right, Harrison!” he said. “Tell 
him I'll be right down!” 

To the gray-clad butler in his deserted dining-room (for his 
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‘sister, who ordinarily “kept house” for him, had gone to the 
capital over this terrible night, at Don’s absolute orders), the 
warden said that Charley Hansen had sent for him, and that he’d 
be back in about fifteen minutes. 

For nearly a century, at. this time in the evening, before the 
coming of Warden Cameron, the prisoners had been cooped up 
in their mercilessly cramped and clammy cells, shut off from 
free movement, and from the wonderful view of lake and moun- 
tains. But tonight they clustered thickly in the prison yard. 
The warden walked thoughtfully along the flagging, worn by tens 
of thousands of feet in their daily marches to the shops, to the 
mess-hall, and back to the cells. Above him, in the gentle eve- 
ning breeze, fluttered the banners of the Honor Brotherhood, blue 
monogram on a white field, and beneath it the legend:. “To Err Is 
Human!” 

They searched the warden’s face—those eyes of the prisoners. 
They knew what was slated for eleven o’clock. Hardly a man 
in the prison population had ever seen Charley Hansen; still, they 
wanted the commutation for him—wanted it dumbly. They saw 
no cheer in the warden’s sober face. 

“I’m sorry, Charley,” said Don Cameron, as he stood outside 
the big Swede’s cell in the death-house. The hulking giant had 
risen from the table, at which he had been slowly tracing words 
with a pencil and paper. The condemned man’s face remained 












“Fm sorry, Charley,” said 
Don Cameron, as he stood 
outside the big Swede’s cell. 


impassive. Only his eyes spoke, and his fingers, which curled - 
tightly into his palms. 

The warden whispered to the man before him. “Charley, in 
the presence of God, before whom you are soon to stand, why 
did you kill Joe? You see, the governor hasn’t any chance to do 
anything else, and he says—” 

Deliberately, Charley Hansen shook his head. “Warden, you 
good man! Fine man! You best friend feller could have in 
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where! I don’t have not a bit of hate of you, Warden! 
quiet, honest, Warden. You see, when time come! You let my 
wife and baby in tonight, when, Warden?” 

“At eight, Charley.” . 

“And the—that other, what time, Warden, about?” 

“Eleven, Charley.” The man handed a sheet of paper to the 
warden through the bars. On the sheet was scrawled: “The 
warden to give my body to my uncle Fred. —Charles Hansen, 
Friday, July 13.” 

The awkward, fair-haired giant, with the high cheekbones and 
the heavy neck, smiled for an instant a fugitive smile. “You 
dam’ good man, Warden!” 


fg was eight o’clock. The warden sat at his desk, watching 

through the windew the motorcars dash up the prison 
gate with their pleasure-seeking passengers. Gray-garbed men, 
inside the big steel entrance gates, sold tickets for the all-convict 
entertainment. Crowding into the notorious prison came the 
greedily expectant crowd, many entering prison walls for the first 
time, marveling that these silent men in gray should look so much 
like other men! 

The warden’s dinner had been an ordeal. The prison doctor had 
unexpectedly appeared, with three colleagues invited officially to 
the ceremonies at eleven. Don Cameron had faced death with 
relative equanimity on the Western Front, but tonight it was any- 
thing but war, save the warfare of society upon the criminal who 
had taken life. 

And now, to the warden seated again at his desk, came a young 
man, brisk, business-like, with a letter from the governor’s office. 
He was to be permitted to perform, in the interests of humanity 
and the company which he represented, a highly original experi- 
ment—tonight, at eleven. The little meter-like instrument, in the 
box under his arm, would, when attached to the wires in the 
chamber of death, register the resistance of the human body to 
high voltage currents. Only a minute’s adjustment! With a stop 
watch! There followed a confusion of phrases about watts and 
amperes, volts, fractions, percentages, diminution of accidents to 
linemen in the future. Finally, with what politeness he could 
muster, Don Cameron brushed the young man aside. Charley 
Hansen was becoming, with the galloping minutes, the subject of 
médical exploration, a bag of sand or meal, a thing! The electri- 
cian decided meantime to go down to the vaudeville. 

Two hours and three quarters now! The death-house rang the 

. wwarden’s office... “Hansen wants to know,” said the death-watch, 
‘if his wife and baby have come.” The door of the office opened. 
“They're here how,” said the principal keeper to the warden, 
softly. “Bring them in. Get them, for Heaven’s sake, out of 
“that~crowd outside!” exclaimed the warden harshly. 

Into the room came a tall, sturdy, fair-haired young woman, 
neatly dressed in cheap blue serge. Clutching her left hand was 
a child of perhaps four years. A fluffy little hat half hid the little 
girl’s face. Tiny white shoes, white socks that left the knees 
bare, the golden hair, almost brilliant in its luster—all became 
ineffaceably printed. on the warden’s heart. Bewildered, on the 
verge: of ‘sobs, ‘half terrorized by all the strangeness, the child 
stood, eyes roaming from the official blue garb of-the principal 
keeper-to the drawn face of the young warden. 

With mother and child stood a lank, bent farmer, his sparse 
gray whiskers unkempt, his once black suit faded, spotted here and 
there with dust and grease. He was Uncle Fred. ‘He patted the 
woman’s arm, repeating: “Now, now!” 

Fixing the warden with her gaze, she held the child closer to her 
side. ‘ “‘You—you have a show—a lot of fun—crowds of people 
here—tonight!” Donald Cameron stepped from behind the desk 
to the woman's side. In a voice struggling to be calmly gentle, 


he sought to explain. The woman only shook her head, and . 


shrank from: hith. 

“Come this Way, across the lawn, and down to the side door. 
We'll avoid all the others, then.” 

The woman passed the little girl’s hand to her uncle. . She drew 
the warden. aside. “May I be—be alone with Charley, just a few 
minutes? And can he—he kiss the baby?” 


~YAMERON looked fixedly at the woman. “You know the 

A rules? I’ve told you that it’s not allowed. And yet I’m 

going to break the rule: Listen! Give me your word that- you 

have no: poison, no drug, no knife, no weapon or instrument of 

any sort to pass to him? That in absolutely no way you will help 

him do away with himself? And that your little baby there— 
that she—” 

Convulsively the woman caught his arm with both her hands. 
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“God bless you forever! But—I may show him a letter, can 
I?” The warden nodded, and let them out upon the lawn. 

Late-comers to the show, going down into the prison, passed 
a broken, sobbing woman, clutching desperately her child’s head 
to her side, and supported by the warden’s arm. Out into the 
night they went, the woman, child and uncle. A churning taxi- 
cab sputtered, and was gone. 

The warden, biting now at an unlighted cigar, passed into his 
office. Behind him flocked the growing group of reporters. What @ 
had Hansen said to his wife? What was the child’s first name? | 
Couldn’t the warden give them some new stuff, that would make ™ 
a feature for the morning editions? Had he “come across” with 
any new reason for the crime? Forcing a wan smile, the warden 
waved them away. They gathered in the outer office. It was : 
nine o’clock. e 

“This warden is a corker with the boys, but he sure takes ita & 
lot harder than old Freeman used to!’ volunteered the dean of 
the reporters. “Why, back in 1907, I remember the morning they 
put five men through—that car-barn gang, you remember, Schmidt, 
Higgins, Mike Hennessy, another fellow and that Italian, what’s 
his name. I'll say that old Freeman didn’t do a thing but—” 

The younger reporters moved closer. In the outer office. the 
telephone switchboard buzzed occasionally, and forthwith all con- 
versation stopped. As the blue-garbed officer seated himself at the 
board, and plugged in, the reporters knew it still wasn’t too late 
to get a message through from the governor! Some of the 
reporters hardly dared ask themselves whether they wanted a 
message to come through or not. The story—this vaudeville, the 
execution afterward—sort of thing everyone would read—front- 
page stuff. 3 


























IFTEEN minutes to eleven! Lights were burning brightly 

in the warden’s house. In the broad reception-rooms that 
a kindly State had built, to recompense wardens in some degree 
for the requirement that they should live at the prison, the flowers 
from the prison conservatory nodded fresh and sweet in their 
vases. Through the great open windows the night breezes wafted 
on, blowing the curtains gently. 

The prison doctor paced nervously up and down, puffing at a 
long black cigar, speaking to no one. Tonight would be his fifty- 
seventh! It was becoming unendurable, this part of his job! 
Each time it “got him” more and more. The three visiting phy- 
sicians debated, under their breaths, with the man from the 
electrical company. A group of reporters smoked cigarettes nerv- 
ously in one corner, chatting volubly, as though to destroy the 
silence. One elderly man was reading, or pretending to read, 
the evening paper. Several other men, inconspicuously, names 
not known or cared about, thrown together without any cause but 
the impending killing of a man, spoke intermittently to each other, 
fumbled their watch chains, glanced unseeingly at watches, 

The warden suddenly appeared in the doorway. Conversation 
topped abruptly. “Gentlemen, please come into the office, across 
the hall!” 

There they met as many more men, a group that almost filled 
the room. Behind his desk, the warden opened his watch. 

“In exactly ten minutes, gentlemen, we shall leave this office. 
In conformity with custom, you are requested not to speak to 
anyone after you leave this room. Go, two by two, and do not 
walk upon the concrete, but across the lawn. Take the seats 
that are allotted to you, and above all, make no demonstration of 
any kind.” He bowed. - “We go in ten minutes,” he added. ; 

At that instant the door of the outer office opened and-into the ~ 
room came a tall, spare, long-faced man, with a great gray mass = 
of hair rising from his high forehead. He paused across the © 
threshold. For an instant no one spoke; then Donald:Cameron ~ 
hastened from behind the desk and stretched forth his hand. 2 

“Governor!” F 

A newspaper man, nearest the sound-proof telephone booth in | 
the warden’s office, slipped into it, and jiggled the hook. The # 
governor of the State attending an execution! Never before in 
the memory of man! A front-page story!’ -Excited whispers 
traveled about the room. The governor drew the warden into the = 
outer office,-and the connecting door was closed. The witnesses, © 
the physicians, the newspaper men waited. a 

Why had the chief executive of the State- come .at this last | 
instant’ to the prison?. Was there new evidence, or a last-minute | 
reprieve? Again the door opened, and the governor and the young = 
warden re-entered the room. Silently, heads craned’. forward, 7 
while the tick-tick-tick of the clock brought the pointing hands = 
to two minutes before the hour of eleven, the thirty men within ~ 
the room hung upon the governor’s words. (Continued on page 136) © 
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you could have followed some of the fancies that 

floated around just back of her innocent-looking fore- 
head, you might have acknowledged the dreaminess of her eyes 
without further question, but nev er in all this world would you 
have thought of calling her “quiet” again. 

This may have been due to the same principle which makes 
boys pretend that they are pirates; but before we go any further 
into the question of the dreadful dreams which are sometimes 
entertained by the gentlest of girls, you are going to hear a few 
short facts about the life of Emily Faber—she who was the 
quiet, dreamy-eyed girl aforesaid, she who is the heroine of this 
story. 

Emily, then, was born in one of those sleepy little villages 
which besprinkle the map like stars on the Milky Way. The 
Fabers lived on a farm in the outskirts—a place known as Pudden 
Hill, and the first twelve years of Emily’s life can best be de- 
scribed by telling you the most exciting thing that happened to her 
in all that time. 

One day she was in the barn watching her father milk, when 
the cat came in with a chipmunk and began to play with it. At 
last the chipmunk got away, ran up a cow’s leg and then along 
the cow’s back, and finally jumped over on the stanchions. As 
soon as it could believe its startled eyes, the cat also ran up the 
cow's leg and along the cow’s back, and caught the chipmunk 
just as it got to the end of the stanchions. 

And that was the most exciting thing that happened in Emily 
Faber’s life until she reached her teens. 

Quite a few years before this, however, she had begun to read 
—that is to say, she had begun to dream; and so she grew, the 
quietest, dreamiest-eyed girl in all Washington County. Because 
she liked to read so much, her father finally decided that she 
should be a school-teacher. A few years before she taught her 
first class, a moving-picture palace set up in the village, and Emily 
and her father were two of its most regular patrons. (In his 
youth, Emily’s father had been a dreamer on his own account 
—but once, in a practical moment, he had met the future Mrs. 
Faber, and that had ended that.) 

“Say, Pop,” said Emily one night. 

“Huh?” said he. 

They were going home from a movie in which a farmer had 
struck oil and had moved his family into a mansion which made 


S* had always been a quiet, dreamy-eyed girl; yet if 
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“Do things ever happen to 
people in real life,”” she asked, 
“like you read about?” ‘Oh, 
I guess so,” he sighed, “ about 
once ina blue moon. 








the palaces of Arabian Nights look silly. That was only a starter 
for the picture, but it will give you some slight idea. 


“Do things ever happen to people in real life.” she asked. 
“like you read about—or see in the movies?” 
“Oh, I guess so,” he sighed in a wistful voice, “—about once 


in a blue moon.” 

The phrase stuck in Emily’s mind, and for some time after 
that she watched the moon, even though she smiled at hersel! 
for doing so. 

But it was never blue. 

Meanwhile she went on reading, and dreaming; and presently 
she started teaching school. And that wasn’t all. Before hours, 
and after hours, and especially during vacations, she helped her 
mother—washing an endless chain of dishes, doing the ironing, 
taking her place over the hot stove. She kept this up for more 
years than I care to tell, and partly because she made her own 
dresses and wasn’t fond enough of sewing to bother with tucks 
and frilly effects, she began to look like a little old maid—long 
before her time. 

This, however, was only on the surface. 

If you had studied her, as all girls should be studied, from the 
point of her chin to the line where the bangs used to fringe, you 
would have seen that Miss Emily Faber had gradually grown to be 
the personification of her own private dreams—demure but 
dynamic, Captainess Kidd on a cryptic cruise, Miss Don Juan in 
a green foulard that didn’t fit her any too well. 

“T’ll get my chance some day,” she often told herself, 
when I do!” And then she would half smile, half sigh. 
in a blue moon! I wonder if Pop was right.” 


“and 


“Once 


ND she did get her chance, too, as all of us do sooner 

or later. One Sunday night she was going home when 
she came to a sharp turn on the State road where two cars 
had run into each other earlier in the evening. The machines 
had been towed away when Emily reached the spot, but a few 
neighbors still remained to tell her the details. 

“One was a car from New York with wheels like big yellow 
pie-plates,” she heard. “There was an old lady in it who was 
shook up pretty badly, and Doctor Chase took her off in his own 
machine.” 

As Emily walked away, the moonlight flashed on something that 
was lying by the side of the road. With that curiosity which has 
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always been so fatal to the human race, Emily stooped and 
picked up a pair of tortoise-shell spectacles—the tinted glass 
variety which motor passengers sometimes wear to protect their 
eyes from the sun. 

“T wonder if they'll fit me,” she asked herself. 

Yes. They spanned her nose as though they had been made 
to order, and a hush fell upon her spirit. Through the tinted 
glass the moonlit world had suddenly taken upon itself a magical, 
unreal look—as though enchanted with romance and waiting 
only for a prince to come with a star upon his brow. 

“Beautiful!” thought Emily. “Like the willow pattern—only 
it’s the world instead of a plate—a sort of soft, blue tint on 
everything.” 

This reminded her of something else; and still under the spell 
of the scene, she slowly turned and looked at the moon through 
those tortoise-shell rims. 

Quietly, steadily, almost sadly, 
It was unmistakably blue 

When Emily examined the spectacles next morning, she saw 
that they were more valuable than she had thought the night 
before. The metal-work was gold. 

“Perhaps they belong to the old lady who went to Dr. Chase’s,” 
she uneasily told herself. “If they do, I ought to return them.” 

But Mrs. Bryce, the little old lady at Dr. Chase’s, had never 
seen them before. 

“Some one in the other car, perhaps, 
to Emily and gently smiling in spite. of her bandages. 
was very nice of you to bring them, just the same.” 


the moon looked back at her. 


”? 


she said, returning them 
“But it 
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She was cold to him then— or at least she was very quiet. 
And Vincent began to tell her a somewhat longer story. 


rs 


She was indeed a gentle old lady. Emily learned that she® 
had started the tour against her own judgment. “I have sent) 
the others on,” she concluded, “and as soon as T am ready to” 
travel again, I shall return to New York by train.’ : 

They chatted together for a few minutes, and then somethin 
happened which brought a blush to Emily’s cheeks and warmth® 
to her heart. She received her first compliment. 4 

“My dear, do you know that you have a very beautiful voice?”9 
asked the little old lady; and watching Emily’s color with gentle | 
approval, she continued: “I wonder if you would care to come} 
and read to me a little—in the afternoons?” + 

Before the week was over they were as thick as thieves; and® 
Mrs. Bryce almost seemed to have renewed her youth at suchi® 
immortal fountains as “The Wreck of the Hesperus” and “Betsy 
and I Are Out.” The more she saw of Emily, the more she likeds 
her; and when she was finally ready to travel again and Dr. Chaseg 
recommended that a nurse should accompany her on the forty# 
hour journey to New York, it didn’t take Mrs. Bryce long to” 
think of the quiet, dreamy-eyed girl whose voice and manner) 
pleased her so well. 

“T would love you to go with me,” she said to Emily; “and 
perhaps it would be a chance for you as well.” 

“You mean to go to New York?” asked Emily, all in a breaths) 
less moment. 

“To New York—yes.” 

So near to her dreams had the Blue Moon brought her! he 
next morning she bought a marked-down dress for the journey. 

“The very thing,” the clerk assured her, “the latest New York 
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shade—burnt onion; and see these two big traveling pockets? 

Everybody’s wearing them now!” 

And when Emily had packed her bag a few days later, including 

"} a white starched dress for evening wear, she put the blue spectacles 
in a candy box, together with her other most cherished: possessions 
—a string of gold beads which she had received in exchange 

_ for three hundred and seventy-five soup-can labels, her high- 
schodl pin with its purple motto Trials, then Triumphs, a friend- 
ship bracelet that jingled like a horse’s harness, and a brooch of 
mother-of-pearl that had been carved into the form of an oak leaf 
and bore the name Emily in gold wire. 

“There!” she said, fastening her bag and looking at herself 
in the mirror. “I always knew it would come—some day.” On 
second thoughts she opened her bag and took out her class pin. 

“Trials, then Triumphs,” she thought as she fastened it onto 
the waist of the Burnt Onion. “That’s me.” 






ND yet, in spite of its auspicious start, Emily’s journey 
to New York wasn’t exactly the success which she .had 
so fondly imagined it would be. 

And what had she imagined? 

It would be hard to tell you, although perhaps romantic and 
panoramic adventure would best describe it—thrills of the heart 
strung along a golden chain of scenic splendors, a magnificent 
mountain and a roguishly respectful man, an amethyst lake and 
a blue-eyed boy who stammered when she spoke to him and said 
the most comical things in his embarrassed admiration! 

As a matter of fact, in all the forty hours of her journey there 
was not one really romantic moment. Swagger young men 
swanked up the aisle of the parlor car and passed her chair with- 
out a second glance. Intellectual-looking men balanced them- 
selves past her and gave her that careless glance which botanists 
might bestow upon a buttercup. Stout, successful-looking men 
waddled past her and seemed chiefly concerned lest the motion 
of the train might throw them into her lap. 

A captain of artillery went past her once and looked as though 
‘he didn’t care whether he ever made the world safe for Emily or 
not. And just behind him walked a minister who didn’t seem to 
care whether she were ever blessed or not. 

“Never mind,” Emily tried to console herself. 
different—in New York.” 

But a flush that might have been born of disappointment began 
to mar the quiet beauty of her cheeks; and as they drew near 
their journey’s end, she pulled her ugly little hat down over her 
") forehead, smoothed some of the wrinkles out of the Burnt 

® Onion, and stared straight ahead, her heart heavy with those 
) nameless fears which only the lonely sisters of the world can 

know. 

“Tired, dear?” asked the gentle old lady in the next seat. 
“A little bit,” nodded Emily, uncertainly smiling. “I think my 
head wants to ache.” 
t “Eye-strain, probably. Perhaps if you closed your eyes—” 
hs But Emily thought of something else. She had noticed an- 
"4 other woman in the car with colored glasses, and now, opening 
her bag, she drew out the blue spectacles and watched the sunset 
through them. The softly shaded tints gave her a feeling of 

‘comfort. And there she sat, a prim, school-teacherly little thing, 
‘dreaming her dreams and vaguely waiting for the moon to rise. 

They came to the west bank of the Hudson, and as they rolled 
on down to the city below, a white-clad waiter made his way up 
the aisle. 

“Last—call for dinner. Last call for dinner!” 

Mrs. Bryce turned to Emily. 

“We shall reach New York about seven,” she said, “and my 
phew will meet us with the car. Would you rather dine now, 
would you rather wait and have your dinner in the city?” 

It didn’t take Emily more than a moment to make up her mind. 
“Fd rather wait,” she said, “and have my dinner in the city.” 
Looking out over the river half an hour later, she caught 
ight of the moon in the darkening sky. 

“It’s blue again!” she breathed. 

At the Grand Central Station the same soft tints colored every- 
ing—a dream-world, for all its activity. A porter was waiting 
they stepped to the platform, and Emily pointed out their suit- 
s to him. At the gate they were met by an aggressive young 
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man in a cap. 
“This is my nephew Perry,” said Mrs. Bryce in her gently 
mmiling manner. “Mr. Bronson—Miss Faber.” 






The aggressive young man turned to Emily with that hope 
which may be said to spring eternal in the human breast—the 
young male human breast, that is. 





The Blue Moon 


Seen through the tortoise-shell spectacles, both his face and his 
smile looked curiously blue! 


T was a sumptuous car, and took them to a sumptuous 
apartment in the east Sixties—the aggressive Perry main- 
taining a silence of the purest twenty-four carat gold. 

Poor Emily! 

When the train had stopped at New York, her heart had 
soared like an eager little car on a scenic railway; but as Perry s 
silence became more and more marked, her heart went down one 
of those dreadful swoops that seem to have no end. 

Never in her most dispirited moods had she imagined a thing 
like this. Indeed, in Emily’s dreams, the men always said the 
happiest, sprightliest things; and here the first one she ever met 
never spoke but once all the way from Forty-second to Sixty- 
third Street, and then all he said was at—at Fifty-fourth: “I 
do hate this cop!” 

“You think you can dress for dinner in half an hour?” asked 
Mrs. Bryce after she had conducted Emily to a bedroom that 
looked too pretty to be real. 

“I—I think so,” said Emily, and again hope began to rise in 
her heart. It rose slowly, though, as if slightly groggy; and 
just before it lifted its head from the mat, you might have 
fancied it saying: “I’m going to rise once more, Emily, but 
please be careful, because it’s the very last time!” 

“Perhaps men are that way just before dinner,” she tried to 
tell herself. “I know that Pop is often very quiet just before 
he eats.” Whereupon, moving more briskly, she lifted her 
suitcase upon one of the chairs and raised the lid. 

If you had been in that pretty bedroom then, you would have 
become conscious of a sudden silence falling—and after that. of 
an equally sudden gasp. 

“Oh!” gasped Emily. “Some one must have changed them!’ 

She. meant, of course, that some one must have changed 
the suitcases, for certainly these beautiful things that seemed to 
leap out and foam over the chair as soon as the lid was opened 
had never seen the light of day at Pudden Hill. 

“Silk!”’ gasped Emily, and again, “Silk,” and once more, “Silk 
—even those!” 

The sheerest gossamer, too. 

She lifted out a frock, so delicate that it might have been 
drawn through an empty wedding-ring—so alluring that it might 
have drawn a wedding-ring upon an empty finger. Beneath that 
was another dress lovelier than the first, and beneath that was 
still another, the pride of them all—a dress that might have 
reminded you of moonlight on a rose-banked lake with the 
Lieberwalzer played by violins and harps coming faintly over 
silvery ripples. 

“Oh, what shall I do!” whispered Emily to herself. “Now I've 
lost my bag, I’ve nothing to wear but my Burnt Onion!” 

Appalled at the prospect, she feverishly turned out the contents 
of the substituted suitcase—looking for some card or addressed 
envelope that might lead to a quick recovery. Instead of dis- 
covering a clue, however, she only found fresh cause for a feeling 
of astonishment that was beginning to be tinged with envy: silk 
stockings and satin shoes that matched the dresses, a beaded bag 
that was fit to carry the keys of any kingdom, a morocco jewel- 
case stuffed with rings and bracelets and a magnificent necklace 
of pearls. 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do?” whispered Emily again, and this 
time there were almost tears in her voice. “Shall I have to wear 
my old dress again tonight?” 

She had already slipped out of the Burnt Onion, and now as 
she looked at it—the color of muddy coffee with its two great 

“traveling pockets,” creased and. careworn from its long bitumi- 
nous journey, contrast made it look homelier than it really. was, as 
graceless as though it had been made by a tinsmith and humor- 
ously hammered together in a blacksmith’s shop. 

“T never knew before that it looked like that,” thought Emily. 
her eyes opening in more senses than one. “I always thought 
that as long as a dress was neat and clean— Perhaps that’s why 
nobody ever notices me—on a train or anywhere. Other girls 
have things like these to draw men’s eyes.” 

“Things like these” included the shimmering contents of the 
suitcase on the chair. 

“Though how I ever made a mistake like that!” 

That time, of course, she was referring to the mistake of bring- 
ing the wrong baggage. ~ 

“T know!” she. suddenly told herself. “I was wearing the 
blue spectacles. They. make everything look. different, just the 


same as they make*the moon look blue.” 




























Every time they came around, she stole a glance at the stranger at the next table. He was always watching for her now. 
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But again—what should she do? She was to start back home 
the next day. Were all her dreams to fall to the ground like this? 
Must she spend her one night in New York in a travel-stained 
dress—or possibly in her bedroom, sitting in a long, stiff petticoat, 
and pleading a headache to excuse her appearance before the 
family? “I know!” she said to herself at last. “I'll ask Mrs. 
Bryce about it. Perhaps she’ll know what to do.” 

She opened the door of her room and was about to step out, 
when she heard subdued voices down the hall. Evidently Mrs. 
Bryce and Master Perry were having an argument. 

“Yes, Aunty, dear,” he was saying, “a nice girl—lI'll grant 
you that,—but absolutely impossible just the same. Surely you 
can’t expect me to take her anywhere, where I might meet 
anybody!” 

Mrs. Bryce’s reply was only a murmur. 

“Well,” said Perry in grudging tones, “I'll take her to some 
quiet little restaurant, then, where nobody’ll mind whether her 
shoes squeak or not.” 

Emily stepped back into her room with a look that didn’t bode 
any too well for Perry Bronson. 

“And anyhow,” she thought, trying to excuse herself for doing 
a thing which was simply inexcusable, “the other girl must 
have taken my clothes first, because this was the only square 
bag that was left on the platform; and I’ve got to dress, somehow 
—and it isn’t as though I would hurt them, or meant to keep 
them!” 

There was quite a lot of this, but in the end she tried on 
the prettiest dress of them all—just to see if it would fit..... 

Ten minutes later Mrs. Bryce tapped on her door. 

“Are you ready, dear?” she asked. 

With eyes and cheeks aglow from the adventure, Emily stepped 
out into the hall; and Perry, deploying in the distance, caught 
it right between the eyes. 

“All right, Aunty!” he exclaimed. 
and a table, after all!” 


“T’ll telephone for a taxi 


E took her to a cabaret,—the name of which had 

even climbed to the heights of Pudden Hill,—and 
Emily had hardly stepped through its portal before she felt that 
she was walking right straight through into the land of her 
wonderful dreams. 

The lights, the buzz of conversation, the laughter—the spacious 
atmosphere—they were all there. Cavaliers in evening-dress 
were there too—and so were Beauty’s gleaming shoulders. Waiters 
slithered around with the solemnity of those who assist at high 
ceremonial drama. The head waiter himself, with the face and 
bearing of a tired Adonis, led Perry and Emily to a table near the 
open floor and pocketed his tip with the skill of a conjurer. 

“Madame likes this table?” he asked as he held Emily’s chair. 

“Madame” smiled and nodded—as though to the manor born. 

“At last!” she sighed to herself in content, and hanging her 
bag on the back of her chair, she gave herself up to the scene. 

And it all looked good to Emily Faber—seen through eyes that 
were hungry for beauty and life, and refused to look for seams 
in the fabric. She loved the subdued colored lights which had the 
effect of making everything look romantic. She loved the hum of 
animation, the elusive scent of cigarette-smoke and talcum, the 
flights of the waiters, the music—even the girl who came around 
with her tray, calling out: “Seegaws! See-grets!” In the girl’s 
voice Emily thought she caught a saddened but aristocratic 
inflection. 

“Perhaps she was rich once,” thought Emily. 
used to eat here herself—” 

At her elbow was an empty table, with a sign on it: Reserved. 

“T wonder who’s coming there!” she thought. 

Even the food had its note of interest. 

The first course was an appetizer—a slice of toast in the shape 
of a heart, and on this heart a design of fish-paste and formed 
like a basket of flowers. Emily lifted her eyes to Perry, to see 
how he was eating his.—whether with spoon, fork or the friendly 
hand,—and caught such a look of admiration on her escort’s face 
that for the moment she quite forgot her basket of floral fish. 

And indeed, if you had been there, you wouldn't have greatly 
blamed Master Perry. For the first time in her life Emily’s 
beauty had the setting which it deserved; and although she didn’t 
know it, the fact that this was her first great adventure made 
her dangerous to mankind. It may be that in her ability to 
thrill with pleasure at the scene around her she set invisible 
chords vibrating—vibrations strong enough to reach those who 
watched her and start them thrilling too. 


“Perhaps she 





The Blue Ma 


“Do you know that you are the prettiest, sweetest girl 
I ever took out to dinner?” Perry suddenly asked her. 

Emily smiled at her plate. If you had been there, you y 
have thought that she was smiling with pleasure; but in 
she was thinking of Perry’s impassioned speech earlier in 
evening: “Absolutely impossible. Surely you don’t expect 
to take her where I might meet anybody.” Emily bit a jj 
fish in two, but kept on smiling. 

“Absolutely impossible!’ ” she thought. “I'll show him!” 

Again she caught the admiration in his eye, and a moment 
when, although the dinner was hardly started, he drew a cage 
cigarettes from his pocket and lighted one, a feeling swept , 

Emily that wasn’t far from intoxication. That one gorgeous fj 
of which she had always dreamed—she had never dared to } 
it would come so true. 

The soup came on, a salver of grated cheese by the g | 
Through its aroma, Emily caught sight of a woman smoking j } 
cigarette at the next table. Aes 

“That’s something I’ve always wanted to do—just onp 
thought Emily, her heart quickening, “—smoke a cigarette, 
put my elbows on the table, and pretend that I was used toi 

But a few minutes later when Perry pushed his cigarette 
toward her, she pretended not to notice, and he didn’t push 
again. 

“How quickly some of them drink their tea!” she said, 
eyes on another table. 

“Tea?” he asked, following her glance. ‘Not. much tea the 
That’s the way they serve cocktails nowadays—in tea cups.” 

“That’s another thing I’ve always wanted to do,” tho 






















Emily, “—drink a cocktail as though I liked it, and say: ‘Ah-b! 

But when, after a mysterious talk with the waiter, Perry si 
“Would you like something to drink?” Emily quickly redden _ 
and as quickly shook her head. 

“T guess you have to be with some one whom you like awh 
well,” she said, “to do things like that.” 

Slowly, surely, then, the greatest dream of all arose to } 
mind, and it would probably have surprised a number of Ne 
York gentlemen that night if they had known that a girl fr 
Pudden Hill was engaged in the immemorial pastime of “looki 
them over’—as though they had been so many diamonds in 
jeweler’s window, or so many cabbages, say, on a market stat 

“He’s too stout,” thought Emily. She turned to the net 
“He’s got a funny-shaped head.” She turned to the next. 
don’t like the way he looks at her.” And so on until she h 
exhausted all the possibilities! 

“He isn’t here, I guess,” she sighed; and nota bene, if yo 
please, she had never once even considered Master Perry acro 
the table. “Oh, well,” she thought, “perhaps it’s as well that 
isn’t. He would only be with some other girl, and I would ( 
like that.” 

It was just at this moment that she caught sight of a slig the h 
commotion near the entrance, and a young man quickly threade bly = 
his way among the diners as though in search of a table. y ay 
was tall, young, masterful—the kind of young man who alreaff old 
looks as though he is some one important—and is going to at 
some one a great deal more important before many more yea one 
have rolled by. na ‘th 

“Oh, I like him!” breathed Emily to herself with an eaget tis, ; 
catch of her breath. ae o 

Evidently the young man had caught sight of the table oe 
her elbow, and with a few more strides he had seated himstl§, . . 
there. He breathed quickly (she noticed) as though he } tte he 
hurried far, and if the idea weren’t too absurd for a moment} ies ind 
thought, you might have. fancied that the Blue Moon had lifted Ret vy. 
this young man from wherever he had been, and had brought hi Set th, 
as though on the crest of a tide, to the shining shore of EmilyS a ‘- 
dreams. had be 

ae head waiter came forward—no longer weary, 2 “oged 
longer Adonis-like, but more with the urgent air of @ Bhe for 

business man who perceives that his precious wares are going ft héneme 
nothing and sor 


“Pardon; this table is reserved.” She ha 
It happened so quickly then that Emily could hardly follow probler 
it; but the newcomer gave the head waiter a tip and dismiss pjonde 
him—all with one brusque motion of his hand. Not a word never | 


spoken; not a glance was deigned—just that one wave of M&§ j:.,, 
hand, at once pecuniary and valedictory, and the thing was dome potion 

Emily admired the technique of this. 
she thought. 
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A VERY wise man once said that behind. most 
human achievements, however spectacular or 
material they may be, there is usually a fairy 
tale. One is inclined to agree after reading this. 
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“I am as closely guarded as a suspected criminal.” 


acto 


NCE every six months or so you read in the morn- 
ing paper that Miss “ifi or Vivian or Gladys, aged 
seventeen, has eloped with her riding master or 

sadam tte head gardener’s son or a freshman from Yale. Her incredi- 
_ gamdly wealthy family have told reporters that they have nothing 
to say, but somehow or other, it has been learned that the girl 
has been guarded this year past to prevent her from doing pre- 
cisely this thing, and the family’s attempt to conceal the facts 
only reveals to the whole world how terribly upset they are. You 
watead this story with avidity. You are not altogether sorry to 
discover that a family with a great fortune and a great name is 
unhappy. You are rather glad that you haven’t a daughter like 
that. You think that Fifi or Vivian or Gladys is a little fool. 
Don’t you? J do. Well, this story is about a girl like that, 
only her name happened to be Mary. The man with whom she 


ft "2S infatuated was not a freshman at Yale but the most brii- 
him Uant young surgeon America has so far produced. But he was, 
nilyeg JUSt the same, a nobody from nowhere, a farm boy from Iowa, 


and her family could hardly have objected more violently if he 
had been a servant in the house. There are such people. .... 
; Mary Wilkinson drove slowly along East Eighty-first Street, 
of am C25t of Avenue A, east of respectability, looking for a number. 

ua be found it, locked her car and entered the shabby hallway of a 
'--mtenement. There were thirty-six bells, some of them with names 

“# and some of them without. She did not find the name she wanted. 
She had to ring for the janitor. The janitor did not answer. The 
problem was one she had never faced before. She was a slim, 
blonde girl, small-boned, small-featured—the sort of girl who has 
never done anything for herself. She turned and walked irreso- 
lutely back to the stoop. Her car was still there. She had a 
Retion that the neighborhood was not one to trust with a brand 
new Francia roadster. She was so ignorant of the business of 
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stealing automobiles that she did not know that no member of 
the profession, even a beginner, would touch a car that was the 
only one of its kind in America. ° 

After five minutes Mary Wilkinson rang the janitor’s bell a 
second time. Still there was no answer. She chose a bell at ran- 
dom and, putting her ear against the speaking tube, listened. 

“Hello!” came down the tube in an angry voice. 

“Hello,” said Mary Wilkinson. “Do you know where Mr. 
Martin lives?” 

“No,” roared the voice. 

Mary Wilkinson chose another bell; made the same inquiry; 
got the same answer. She chose a second, a third, a fourth bell. 
She rang all thirty-six bells. From some she got no answer; from 
others she got insults. But she did not find Mr. Martin. When 
she turned again to the stoop. there were tears of. vexation in her 
eyes; she was not used, you see, to difficulties. 

A young man, a tall. thin, stooped young man, in a shabby over- 
coat and a badly chosen derby came up the steps. 

“Could you tell me if Mr. Martin lives here?” 

The young man paused but did not lift his hat. 

“Yes,” he said, “I can.” 

“Does he?” 

“Yes,” said the young man. 

“T want so much to find him.” 

“T am Dr. Martin.” He put a slight emphasis on the “Doctor.” 

“I beg your pardon. I forgot that you were a doctor.” 

“Most people have not forgotten it,” the young man said quizzi- 
cally. “They have never discovered it.” 

He looked Mary up and down. 

“What do you want?” 

“T want to consult you,” she said. “I am Mary Wilkinson.” 

The young man gave her a sharp glance. 
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“Very well,” he said impatiently. “My apartment is five flights 
up. Come along.” ; 

Mary followed the young man up five flights of iron stairway. 
She waited while he found his key. Silently they entered the dim 
little flat. With a nod he indicated a decrepit morris chair. 
Mary sat down. He threw his coat and hat on the hospital cot in 
the other room; sat down at his desk, lit the gas lamp and, turn- 
ing it so that the light shone on her face, said: 

“Shoot.” 

“I came about Richard,” she said. She paused. The young 
man continued to stare at her. He gave not the slightest sign 
of sympathy. He might have been a prosecuting attorney. 

“T love Richard,” said Mary Wilkinson. 

“What of it?” 

“T want to do anything I can to help him,” she said. 

“What makes you think you can do anything?” asked Dr. Martin. 

“J think I understand him,” she 
said 


A Daughter of the Rid . 


not the daring to do them, I stood by and handed him insty 
ments.” 

“Because he relied on you.” 

“Any graduate nurse would have done it as well.” 

“No,” said Mary Wilkinson, “he chose you. He wanted yoy 
He got something from you that nobody else could give.” 

Doctor Martin shrugged his shoulders. _ 

“Perhaps he did. He doesn’t any more. 
for a month.” 

“T haven’t seen him for three months.” 

“But you think he still loves you.” 

“T think he still loves me.” 

“Why haven’t you seen him?” 

Mary Wilkinson smiled. 

“I-am as closely guarded as a suspected criminal. 
has had two men shadowing me ever since.” 
“Where are they now?” 
“T think I got away from then 


I haven’t seen him 


My father 





“Indeed,” said the young man ironi- 


this afternoon, but I don’t know. They 
— may be standing this moment in the 





cally. 

“Ves,” said Mary Wilkinson firmly. 

“Tt hasn’t occurred to you,” said 
Dr. Martin, “that you and your family 
have ruined him.” 

“Ves,” said Mary Wilkinson, “it has 
occurred to me.” She looked into 
young Doctor Martin’s hostile eyes. 

He exploded suddenly. 

“Hasn’t it occurred to you that the 
best thing you can do is to let him 
alone? To give him a chance to forget 
you?” 

“No,” said Mary, “naturally, that 
would not occur to me.” 

Doctor Martin picked up a pencil 
and a sheet of paper. He drew a 
square, a triangle, a rough circle, 
frowning as if he were thinking hard. 
He looked up at her suddenly. 

“Listen,” he said. “A young man, 
a boy born on a farm, without back- 
ing, without friends, becomes in a 


turned to ice. 
will ever forget. 
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hallway across the street watching my 
car. But they have been getting g 
bit careless. If they have traced me 
here, they can find out why I came 
it will be easier not to try, 
They will save time and work and] 
will turn up promptly at home. Why 
should they trouble themselves too 
much?” 

Young Doctor Martin nodded appre. 
ciatively. 

“T see,” he said, “even detectives 
are human?” 

“Very.” 

“Do you think it is these detectives 
—all the precautions your father has 
taken—that have prevented Richard 
from seeing you or communicating with 
you?” 

“No. I think if he had been deter. 
mined to see me he would have seen 
me.” 








few years the cleverest operating sur- 
geon in New York City. His clinic is 
like a theater. The ablest surgeons in the city gather there to 
see him operate. He is a genius of surgery with a great career 
ahead of him. He falls in love with a daughter of the very rich.” 

“And she with him,” said Mary Wilkinson. 

“Oh, I have no doubf you were as infatuated with him as he 
was with you. Certainly, I'll grant it for the sake of the argu- 
ment. He falls in love, I was saying, with a daughter of the very 
rich, a girl of twenty, a débutante. Her family insults him; 
villifies him; persecutes him. The newspapers carry the story— 
this story—for days. It does something to him. Nobody knows 
what. He comes into the operating room one morning; approaches 
the table; stops short. ‘Gentlemen,’ he says, ‘I cannot. operate. 
I am going to ask to be excused.’ He has never operated since. 
He has ceased to be a surgeon. He became an automobile sales- 
man. He who had a talent for surgery such as comes only once 
in a generation, once in a hundred years, sells automobiles. And 
now he has failed at that. He is afraid to drive a car. He has 
lost his nerve. He is a wreck.” 

“You think I am responsible,” said Mary Wilkinson. 

“If you heard the story I have just told, wouldn’t you say that 
the girl had something to do with it?” : 

“Yes,” said Mary Wilkinson, “I would. I do. I think what 
_my family did would have injured any man. I think it went a 
long way toward ruining Richard, but I do not think it is the 
whole secret. I feel it isn’t. I know it isn’t.” 

“No,” Doctor Martin admitted, “it isn’t the whole secret. He 
ought to have been able to stand it. Somehow or other, it struck 
at the root of his confidence in himself. It shouldn’t have, but 
it did.” 

He paused and again drew a square, a triangle and a circle. 

“You have no idea,” he said after a moment, “what confidence 
means to a surgeon. I know. I know because I haven’t got it. 


The difference between Richard and me is partly sheer skill of 
hand—there never was a man who had his skill with surgical 
instruments—but the biggest difference is in daring. I know that 
series of operations as well as he does. 
I helped him work them out. 


I know how they ought 


to be done. But because I had 





“Then why hasn’t he seen you?” 
“Because he is ashamed.” 

“Why should he be ashamed?” 

“He is ashamed because he has failed.” 

“No,” said Doctor Martin, “he isn’t. He was made ridiculous 
by those stories in the newspapers. For a week he was made 
to appear an adventurer, an heiress hunter. No man could stand 
such a campaign as your father’s. It was the bitterest, the most 
utterly diabolical thing I ever heard of.” 

“Yes,” said Mary Wilkinson, “it was diabolical. But Richard 
is not ashamed because he was a victim of my father’s power. He 
is ashamed because he could not stand it. He is ashamed because 
those stories hurt him.” 

Doctor Martin’s eyes narrowed thoughtfully. 

“Tt comes to the same thing.” 

“No,” said Mary Wilkinson, “it is a very different thing. If 
he had been robust enough to laugh at my father, if he had been 
strong enough to go right on as if nothing had happened, to 
continue his career as a surgeon, he would not have been 
ashamed.” 

Doctor Martin took a long pull at his cigarette. 

“How do you happen to know so much?” he asked. “I thought 
you were one of these silly little rich-girls..1 hated Richard for 
falling in love with you. I thought he was making a fool of 
himself. I still think so, but—you have some sense.” 

“Thank you.so much,” she said, inclining her head slightly. 

Doctor: Martin grinned at her. 

“Well?” he said, “what are you going to do about it?” 

“All Richard needs is to get back his belief in himself.” 

“Yes,” said Doctor Martin grimly, “that’s all. Just to get 
back his confidence—the confidence your father destroyed.” 

“And what I came for was to ask you to help me give it back 
to him.” 

Doctor Martin looked at her. The hostility left his eyes. 

“How are we going to do it?” he asked. 

Mary Wilkinson leaned forward eagerly. 

“You know Richard,” she said. “Don’t you think one success 
would bring back his confidence in himself?” 

“T don’t get you.” 


He lit a cigarette. 
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“I'm glad you made it, Doctor Horton. I was afraid I might have to do it myself.” 
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“Look here,” said Mary Wilkinson, “Richard is a failure now. 
His is the psychology of failure. Unless something happens, he 
is going to go right on failing. It is up to us to make something 
happen to make him use his power as he used to. I think if we 
could make him do it once, make him succeed just once, he would 
go on succeeding.” 

“Possibly,” said Doctor Martin. 

“Probably,” said Mary Wilkinson. 

“But how are you going to do it? How are you going to make 
a man succeed who no longer wants to succeed—who wont re- 
spond to a stimulus? There is no way to touch him. He has 
surrounded himself with a wall of indifference. I can’t penetrate 
it. I have tried.” 

“But you know that there is something there; that underneath 
he is more anxious to succeed than he ever was before.” 

“I suppose so. He certainly conceals it well. When he walked 
out of the operating room, I asked him what was the matter. He 
shrugged his shoulders. When I tried to talk to him about it the 
next day, he asked me never to mention it again.” 

“Haven’t you ever talked to him about it since?” 

“No.” 

“Haven’t you any clue? Didnt you notice anything?” 

“IT noticed one odd thing. He was bending his wrist, letting 
his hand fall at right angles with his arm and then straightening 
it out again. He does it still. It has become a fic.” 

“What's a tic?” 

“A tic is a medical term for any peculiarity of gesture—a 
thing that one habitually does unconsciously. Stammering is a 
tic.” 

“T see,” said Mary Wilkinson. 

“Do you see any relation between his failure to operate and 
his failure to drive a car?” 

“T don’t know anything about what happened.” 

“Well,” said Doctor Martin, “you knew he got a job as sales- 
man for McComber and Chardon?” 

“No,” said Mary Wilkinson, “I didn’t know that. I didn’t 
know he knew anything about automobiles.” 

Doctor Martin smiled. 

“Didn’t you know that he started out in life as a helper in a 
garage?” 

Mary Wilkinson shook her head. 

“You have no knowledge of his past?” asked Doctor Martin. 
“You don’t know what he came from, what his struggle has been?” 

“No,” said Mary Wilkinson, “he never told me.” 

“He was the son of a ne’er-do-well father in a little Iowa town. 
His mother took in washing. He earned his own living from the 
time he was twelve. He never went through high school. At 
eighteen he was a mechanic in a garage, operating daily on flivvers. 
At twenty-one he was in the medical school, earning his living 
by his work as a mechanic when he ought to have been sleeping. 
At thirty-one he was the surgeon who invented the Horton opera- 
tion. Naturally enough, when he gave up surgery he went back 
to automobiles. He got along very well at it, but last week 
while he was demonstrating a car out on the Boston Post Road, 
he smashed up. He didn’t say much about it. He just told me 
it was his own fault and he didn’t think he’d ever be able to drive 
a car again.” 

“What’s he doing now?” 

“He’s sitting down there in McComber and Chardon’s sales- 
rooms.” 

“What’s he going to do?” 

“He doesn’t know—back to work as a mechanic, I suppose. 
He’s finished.” 

“No,” said Mary Wilkinson. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I was going to corner him, to stage an operation so that he 
would have to perform it—so that he couldn’t get out of it—but 
now I think I shall have to make him drive a car first—drive a 
car faster than he has ever driven one before.” 

“You're going to play with life and death.” 

“Tt is,” said Mary Wilkinson, “a life-and-death matter.” 


ARY WILKINSON awoke with a start. It was half 
past eight. She had been dreaming that she was 
riding in a car, in her own Francia roadster, beside Richard. She 
could see Richard’s face, very calm but firmly set. He was driv- 
ing like a professional. He was driving seventy miles an hour. 


She could see the figures on the dial of the speedometer. She 
could feel the speed—the car had that curious lightness, as of 
flight, as if it were not really touching the road, but was skim- 
ming through the air a few inches above the earth. 


A Daughter of the Rich 


She awoke unhappy, afraid. She shut her teeth tightly and 
jumped out of bed. For a few hours she must act a part. She 
must amuse her father at breakfast. He was always especially 
pleased if she appeared in the breakfast room before he left, and 
after that she must offer to do something nice for her mother. By 
above all, she must escape any engagement. She would have 
to be on time to the minute. And yet she must not hurry or seem 
to be hurried. She must not excite suspicion. And at the last 
moment she must elude the two men who followed her every time 
she left the house, even when she was with her mother. Tf she 
did not get away while they were looking for her, she would fail, 
She knew they would stop at nothing. They would abduct her 
and carry her home if necessary. It amused her to reflect, as 
she had reflected a hundred times before, that her family would 
commit any crime if they were persuaded it was for her own good, 
Theoretically, the law protected her as it protected any daughter 
of America, but actually, her father could shut her up in a private 
sanitarium for six months or a year by saying the word. She 
would be as helpless to prevent him as if she were the slave of 
some savage potentate. 


T a quarter of two Mary walked toward her own front 

door. Her roadster was waiting. She nodded pleas- 
antly to Bibbs, the footman. She knew that he knew that she was 
going over to call on her friend, Daisy Lake, in Park Avenue, 
but she hoped he did not know she had bribed the Lake’s cook 
to let her out through the Lake’s basement, and the Cheever’s 
houseman to let her through their basement into Fifth Avenue 
Mary left the roadster in front of the Lake’s house; greeted the 
butler cordially; asked him if he wouldn't tell Daisy she was wait- 
ing in front with the car. The moment his back was turned she 
ran noiselessly down the hall, down the basement stairway, through 
the servants’ dining room, through the kitchen, across the back- 
yard; tapped on the door of the Cheever’s basement and stood 
for a moment breathless and frightened. The door opened. She 
ran through the basement, out into Fifth Avenue; jumped into the 
waiting taxi. She had, she figured, lost only one minute. It 
would be three minutes, five minutes, perhaps a quarter of an 
hour, before anyone but Daisy would know she was gone. The 
taxicab drew up five blocks south at the showrooms of McComber 
and Chardon, American agents for the Francia car. With an effort 
Mary Wilkinson walked slowly across the sidewalk into McComber 
and Chardon’s; walked through the salesroom; walked straight 
into Richard’s office. She knew so well what she had to do that 
she was afraid she would not be able to act her part—she would be 
too cool. But Richard’s start at sight of her almost unnerved 
her. When actually she spoke, it was with a sufficient accent of 
desperation. 

“Richard!” she cried. 

“Why have you come?” 

“Tt’s Father,” she said, and even in that instant she was startled 
at the emotion in her own voice. “He’s dying at Deep Harbor. 
I’ve missed the two o’clock express—there isn’t another train for 
an hour and a half—I’ve got to get there—will you drive me to 
Deep Harbor? We should have to go faster than I would ever 
dare to drive—” 

Richard's lips opened as if in protest, then shut tightly. 

“Ves,” he said, “I will.” 

He rose to his feét. 

“Ves.” His voice was controlled, almost tired. 

He led the way into the back room, yelled to a mechanic. To- 
gether they saw that the Francia demonstrating car had oil, water, 
gas and air. 

“Jump in,” he said. His lips moved ever so slightly over set 
teeth. His face had a curious drawn look; his left hand played 
restlessly over the big wheel. 

Mary slipped in beside him. Richard pulled the gear-shift lever 
and the car moved off with a curious deep cough in its big cylin- 
ders. It was too late now to confess. Mary wondered if they 
would both be killed. But that was not what she feared most. 
She was afraid, that Richard wouldn’t be able to drive fast—and 
then he would be worse off than he was before. She would have 
added one more failure to the list that oppressed him. She had 
rushed in where wiser people would have waited. And then she 
realized that she must not show her fear—must appear to take 
everything for granted, for Richard’s sake. 

He did not look at ‘her; his eyes were fixed ahead, his move- 
ments curiously stiff, like the movements of an automaton. Mary 
could see that he had deliberately to nerve himself every time 
he touched the gear shift. They were in one of those traffic jams 
just south of Fifty-ninth Street, in (Continued on page 107) 
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The ANIEL GUERDON was Travers Welles’ dis- 
nber D covery. He met him in old Prentice’s pri- 
ffort vate office in Wall Street, an apartment 
nber where a2 man’s sheer presence was a cachet of financial im- 
ight portance. 
that “Guerdon? Guerdon?” murmured Welles, wincing 
d be under the grip. of the young man’s powerful fingers. “Oh, 
rved Guerdon! Of course. I heard of you in copper during 
t of the war, Mr. Guerdon.” 

“Not during the war, you didn’t. I was in the navy on, 
North Sea duty, a lieutenant. I give you this informa- 
tion because I’m proud of it.” 

tled 
bor. 
for 
> to 
ver 
To- 
ter, 
set 
yed 
ver “Of course. Of course you are,” Welles nodded. “You would 
in- be—I mean, you should be. A bit too old myself, or I’d ’a’ been 
1ey _there. Was in the Spanish War—on a monitor anchored in the 
rst. New York Narrows! Got Staten Islanditis. If you’re ever so 
ind placed that you have to look at Staten Island for three months 
ive you'll know what the disease is. Ha! Ha! Life never the same 
iad again.” 
she Guerdon acknowledged the jeu d’esprit with a grave smile, but 
ike said nothing. “Daniel, this is not the 
3 “When I said I’d heard of you in copper during the war, I end. God doesn’t do 
vex meant before we got into the mess,” Welles went on. “And lately that even on the sea. 
uy. haven’t you been mixed up in oil?” 
- “Well, if you want to put it that way,” returned Guerdon, 
me laughing quietly. 
7) Welles caressed his mustache and then shook a waggish finger. 
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“Come, come, we know all about you, Mr. Guerdon, and as one 
of a committee of two—I take the liberty of in¢luding Mr. 
Prentice on the committee—I welcome you into the Street.” 

Israel Prentice. who had been signing some mail, looked up and 
grunted. Guerdon, evidently a simple, forthright young man of 
sturdy frame, brilliant hazel eyes and dark auburn hair of the 
sort that cannot be brushed so as to eliminate a tousled aspect, 
moved uneasily. 

In the meantime Welles had been ransacking his memory, with 
results which he appeared to regard as valuable. 

“If I recall, Mr. Guerdon, you are the man who owns that big 
new steam-auxiliary schooner the Avalon. Am I right?” 

“Yes—I own her.” 

“T thought so. A beautiful boat! Saw her in Boston Harbor 
last month. Guerdon, you ought to be in the New York Yacht 
Club. It can be fixed up easily enough.” 

“Thank you. But you see, I don’t go in for clubs and—” 

“Stuff! Think of the privileges it means anywhere you go. A 
boat as fine and able as the Avalon ought 
to have the club burgee on her foremast. 
Don’t know how many members you 
know. I tell you; if you’re loose for a 
week or two, why don’t you cruise up to 
Newport? A man like you certainly 
ought to—” 

“No, I can’t do that.” Then as Welles 
seemed nonplused by the curt interrup- 
tion, Guerdon went on: “You see, I am 
going to sail up to St. John’s. It was my 
boyhood home.” 

“St. John’s, Newfoundland?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, that’s a real cruise. Wish you 
could call into Newport. I’m going up 
for the rest of the summer on the night 
train. Few big boats out this year, what 
with no sailors to be had for love or 
money and the cost of everything. Corsair’s been in, of course— 
the Aloha and one or two others. But it’s slim picking. Had a 
letter from my niece yesterday—Elsa Channing. Said if a real 
boat should show up, the yachting crowd in Newport would 
swarm aboard her like South Sea pirates.” 

Guerdon was regarding the man with interest. 

“You said Elsa Channing?” 

“Yes, my niece. Do you know her?” ; 

“Well, no. I saw her at Palm Beach last year.” 

“Yes?” Welles sighed. “I happen to have the misfortune of 
being her uncle as well as her guardian—not that she has much, 
very little, in fact.” 

“Misfortune?” 

“Well, not exactly that, of course. But she’s a problem, Guer- 
don, a problem. I never knew a girl whose impulses were quite 
so—er—unrestrained. I brought her up; at least, Mrs. Welles 
and I did. The result of our effort appears to be the nickname 
she has earned in her set.” 

“Nickname?” 

“Ves, ‘the Wild Woman.’ Oh, it’s more in affection than any- 
thing. Everyone likes Elsa.” 

“I suppose so.” Guerdon glanced thoughtfully at the man. 
“T’ve been all over the world, but I’ve never been in Newport. 
Passed it often enough, of course. I don’t know but that I 
might put in there on my way down the coast.” ? 

“Good for you!” 

“You spoke of going by train tonight. Wouldn’t you like to sail 
down in the Avalon? She’s one hundred and sixty feet—deck 
cabins, two masts, comfortable.” 

*Well—that’s mighty polite of you. When do you go?” 

“There’s nothing to keep me from going this afternoon.” 

“Bully!” Welles hesitated. “Have you any guests aboard?” 

“No. I usually cruise alone. I’m my own skipper, and it’s 
purely business with me—that is, I like the fun of navigating.” 

“T imagine you don’t know many people. Been too busy and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“Ves, that’s true.” 

“IT know your sort, old fellow, to a dot. Play a lone hand. 
Happier by yourself than in company. Got a friend, Jason 
Peters, who’s just the same way. What?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Something like that, I suppose..... 
If you like the boat and there’s any party you'd like to have go 
on with you to St. John’s,—people who like the rea! sea, that is,— 
I'd be glad to have ‘em aboard.” 


The Rocks of Avalon 


“That’s certainly mighty polite of you. You want to look out: 
1 might take you at your word.” 

“IT want you to.” 

“Well—good. I'll join the Avaion, then. What time?” 

“Five o'clock will do. She lies in the East River off Twenty- 
sixth Street. The launch will be there.” 

“Very good. Enjoy that sail a lot. Tonight over our cigars 
you might advise me a bit on the oil situation in Vernon. I'm a 
little—”’ 

The sentence ended in mid-air as Guerdon, not too abruptly. but 
none the less definitely, turned to Israel Prentice. 


HEN a party sits at the table of a host who is more 
honored in terms of social degree by their presence 
than they are in being present, the situation is not lacking in 
humor. But it is of minor grade if only because it is so obvious. 
Elsa Channing, however, had a reason for enjoying it—a girl's 
reason, that is, she knew she had it, without being able to define it, 





Her fancy had taken the form of organizing a patter of. con- 
versation concerning things of which Daniel Guerdon, she be- 
lieved, would be likely to know nothing. If she were in error, he 
did nothing to undeceive her. He sat at the head of the table. 
silent for the most part. His tousled auburn hair and rugged 
features seemed to give the lie to his evening clothes and his 
demeanor at dinner. : 

“Moloch!” Elsa, who sat at Guerdon’s left—Mrs. Travers 
Welles was at his right, as became the wife of his Newport Spon- 
sor,—leaned toward Arthur Keep, whispering under cover of a 
discussion she had started concerning a man whose wife had re- 
sented, to the point of a demand for a separation, his absorption 
in the hobby of collecting scarabs. “Bring Moloch to Newport 
and see those of the social lions who are a bit needy, perform for 
him. Aren’t you a bit ashamed of yourself, Arthur?” 

“Oh, he’s a decent enough feller.” Keep shrugged. “Got a big 
yacht and wants us to play with her. Good enough, say I. I 
can’t afford to put mine in commission. The wages the sailors 
charge! Ridiculous. Wont pay the scoundrels. You yourself 
like sailing.” 

“Oh, I adore it, of course. 
going to invite us all tonight.” 

“You bet. You?” 

“Don’t be silly. I'll have to go. Expediency. Uncle Travers 
has been a bit pinched lately. Wants to tie to—to this man. Yes, 
I love the sea. But I rather like to choose my host.” 

Keep glanced around the table with its delicately shaded candles, 
the guests lounging in comfortable after-dinner postures, lights of 
the harbor showing through the portholes, which gave entrance to 
the soft night air of an evening in late summer. 

“T don’t know. He does things extremely well. Rather like 
him, myself. Unpretentious. Made money in all sorts of things. 
Good chap to know. Tips—inside stuff. Not bad to know at 
all.” He glanced at her shrewdly. “You can’t fool me, E. 
Channing. I was watching you when you met him. You, of all 
girls!” 

“Arthur, what do you mean?” 

“Rats. It was a knockout. You swayed toward him like a— 
like a—what flower is it that turns toward the sun?” 

“Nonsense!” 

“?Tisn’t nonsense. I’ve got a turn for character-readin’, bein’ 
sort of an amateur with the pencil. You look out for him, Elsa; 
you’re beyond your depth.” 


Shall you go to St. John’s? He’s 
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By Lawrence Perry 


The truth that lay in Keep’s remarks irritated the girl, who 
indeed, from the very outset, had- felt a certain influence from 
Daniel Guerdon which was none the less powerful because in- 
definite. It was this which had swayed her mood throughout the 
dinner. That Arthur Keep should have marked it was maddening. 
With eyes maliciously sparkling, she turned to her host, touching 
him upon the arm. 

“Well sir, what do you think of us?” 

“Eh?” 

“Don’t pretend, Mr. Guerdon; I’ve seen the appraising light in 
your eyes all evening.” 

As he smiled without reply, she flushed. 

“But don’t think you haven’t been appraised too.” 

“Oh, I don’t.” He laughed quietly, toying with his coffee 
spoon. “I’m always slow to make a favorable impression. You 
must give me a chance.” 

“Does it interest you at all that you can sail into Newport and 
at once have a dinner given in your honor by a man rather well 












known socially? ‘And that in return you-can beckon a party 
aboard your yacht? I mean, does it amuse you?” 

“I don’t ever think about such things. The human side of 
people interests me, not what they have, or are.” 

“Really!” The girl, struck by a sudden thought, was about to 
express it when her uncle addressed her from across the table. 
Guerdon’s steady eyes rested upon her for a period after she had 
turned away. 

“If you'll come into the library,” he said at length, “I’d like 
to show you my musical outfit. You can all smoke there,” 

The outfit to which he referred consisted of a piano with player 
attachment as well as a novel arrangement by which, through 
pressure of the feet, the music of stringed instruments, the clash 
of cymbals and the beating of drums could be woven into a piece. 

Guerdon seemed to take a quiet pride in it. It was something 
new, he said. The inventor had installed it aboard the Avalon in 
the hope that Guerdon would back the marketing of the con- 
trivance. 

“I think perhaps I'll do it,” he said. “I’m not sure about its 
popularity, though. Not that I care for the money—” 

“Of course you don’t,” interrupted Mrs. Travers Welles. 

“But,” he went on, “the inventor is a pathetic sort of fellow. 
They always appeal to me.” 

Guerdon seated himself at the piano bench, or as perhaps it 
should have been called, the operative’s bench. 

“It is claimed there is almost as much art in working this thing, 
subduing at the proper time, bringing in the violin and zither 

_ Music and drums, and so. forth, as though one were a musician. 


: Which,” he laughed, “I’m not.” 


‘= 
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Elsa nudged David Topham, the funny man of the party, who 
grimaced and rolled his eyes upward in a most absurd manner. 

“Working the mechanism.is fun; I don’t know abcut the rest.” 
He -leaned forward slightly and set to work. It was one of the 
popular ballads, a saccharine sort of thing which Guerdon filled 
with tinkling drops of sound, with booms and crashes and other 
incidental features of which the contrivance was capable. When 
he had finished, he swung around quickly, searching Elsa Chan- 
ning’s face. She had not joined in the perfunctory applause, and 
her expression could not be called noncommittal. She met his 
eyes, then arose with decision. 

“Mr. Guerdon, can you take off that player and remove those 
fright— those other attachments? I’d like to play.” 

“Elsa!” Mrs. Travers Welles half rose in her chair, then sank 
back resignedly as Guerdon deftly disconnected the apparatus, 
finally leaving the piano, as it were, to itself. 

Mrs. Welles’ idea—and it was the idea of everyone else—was 
that the girl intended to outdo her host, that she was impishly bent 


“I have nothing to forgive,” he 
answered. “Can I tell you 
that you fill my mind always?” 





upon so jazzing and ragging and otherwise ,maltreating that ballad 
as to make everything that had gone before ultraconventional. 

They were wrong. With lips parted, face upraised, the girl 
began Handel’s “Largo.” She made of the piece a holy thing, as 
well as one of solemnity and beauty. She made of it a story 
of devotion, of serene exaltation, of a soul brought to peace. She 
played it through to the end, and then, breaking into the tense 
silence which hung upon the closing of sound, she sang it in a 
contralto voice, not flawless, but filled with sweetness and with 
feeling that triumphed over occasional lapses in technique. 

When she had finished, Guerdon, who throughout had been 
leaning forward, his cigar dying in his fingers, settled back in his 
chair. ; 

“Sometimes. when I hear music like that,” he said, “I get -pic- 
tures. Always have since I was a little boy. The one I got just now 
was a great brown cliff, a cleft in it and the sunset flooding 
through.” 

“Mr. Guerdon! What a poetic thought.” Mrs. Welles shook 
her head approvingly. 

Elsa’s laughter broke the appreciative silence. 

“What picture does this give you?” Forthwith she struck the 
keys, pounding out with fierce energy the cheapest and most bla- 
tant sort of syncopation. But only for a minute. Her hands sud- 
denly swept off the board. She arose and stood staring about the 
room. “Forgive me,” she said. She walked quietly to her chair. 
Guerdon broke an awkward silence. 

“I'd like you all to see Newfoundland—the Avalon Peninsula. 
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Fm going to take the yacht there tomorrow. Spoke to Mr. Welles 
about it. Think you all might enjoy it—if you like the sea and 
nature. Love to have you. 

The invitation, not unexpected, was received with requisite 
flutter. Topham couldn’t make it; he had no love for the sea. 
Travers Welles and his wife were keen for the trip. Arthur Keep 
was, too. Elsa said nothing, but of course, she was to go. Mrs. 
Welles suggested the Robert Coes, and Guerdon gestured real 
agreeably. 


UERDON followed’ Elsa up the deck while the party 
waited at the gangway for the electric launch. 

“Miss Channing, I want to thank you.” 

“For what?” 

“You did a big, fine thing there at the piano—two things, 
in fact.” 

“Did I really?” 

“You really did.” He regarded her thoughtfully. “In the 
first place, you showed the bad taste of that contrivance, showed 
that while the inventor may have had genius, he had no soul.” 

“How about your own soul, Mr. Guerdon?” 

“Well—my own soul too.” 

He gestured in his awkward way. 

“I began early with life, Miss Channing. Had to pick almost 
everything up. I think I always had a soul—got it from two 
of the noblest creatures that ever lived—my father and mother. 
But it needed a lot of trimming and shaping. It needs a lot yet. 
When a man has to make himself, things come usually one at a 
time, lesson by lesson; but they all come—finally. When you 
went to the piano, you did it because you wanted to teach me 
the difference between things that were fine and things that were 
brash. Well, I’ve been getting that lesson all through my life, 
and—and I think I know the difference, in some ways.” 

“Yes, you.do, I think.” Elsa had not wanted to say just that. 
She was regarding him curiously. But her curiosity chiefly con- 
cerned herself. She was wondering, having the desire to flout 
this man and all his wealth and all his pretensions, what spell 
it was that seemed to render her impotent. Only the saving 
thought that if it were a spell, it was exerted unconsciously by 
Guerdon and without his knowledge, prevented her from doing 
something so ridiculous or banal as to let impudence degenerate 
into insult. Intent upon her thought, she lost a sentence or two 
of his reply. 

“The other big thing you did,” he was saying, “was to conquer 
your idea of making a mock of your own soul by playing ragtime 
after you had done that beautiful—that other thing. You wanted 
to, but your real fineness wouldn’t let you. You had a big 
quality that wouldn’t let you. You—” 

She interrupted him impulsively with a show of irritation. 

“Mr. Guerdon, you talk of big qualities. Well, I suppose, 
don’t you know, that you must have -some big qualities to get 
where you have. But you’ve got some little ones—or at least, 
one very little quality, too.” 

“Ves?” 


“Yes indeed, Mr. Guerdon. I don’t know whether you under- 
stand what I mean. I mean your messing about with us. You’ve 
made money. Now you want to go with the ‘best people.’ The 
best people! Doesn’t it really make you smile to yourself? 
We happen to be socially prominent. But what ‘does that mean, 
really? Nothing at all. We're actually poor, miserable creatures 
like the rest of humanity, with all the silly little vanities, jealousies, 
worries and things that everyone else has. We're advertised, yes. 
That’s the compensation for the lives most of us lead, silly, idle, 
emotional—I’m speaking for the women now; not all of the men 
—lives. Chuck it, Mr. Guerdon. Stick to the big things that 
you can do; don’t be a lion trying to make himself at home in a 
-rose-garden. It makes you look foolish and always will.” 

Guerdon, who had listened quietly, raised his hand. He stood 
in the light of a cabin door, his big-chested, trim-waisted figure 
outlined in all its puissance. 

“You're pretty big, Miss Channing, to say what you have. 
I like you for it. I want you to believe that social honors don’t 
worry me at all. Except, I like to meet men—and I’ve met a lot 
—who have had more time than I have had to pick up some of the 
refinements of life. I’ve learned a lot, just as I learned some- 
thing tonight from you. I think it’s right for a man to want to 
smooth himself off. I always had the instinct. My people in 
Newfqundland were seafaring people; they were good, sturdy 
stock, old stock. Yes, I want to learn. But I don’t think I’m 
what you would call a climber.” 

“Well.” Elsa shrugged. “I’m a very frank girl, Mr. Guerdon. 
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I always.do.what I want—and say what I think. If you’re not, 
climber, why are you here?” 

“Because I wanted to meet you, wanted to know you. - Voy 
see I’m frank, too.” 

“Yes, you are. Why did you want to meet me? How did yoy 
know of me? Oh, of cqurse—through the silly papers. Wel} 
there’s your advertising for you.’ 

“No, not the papers. You were at Palm Beach last winte 
with a party. I saw you win the women’s water gymkhana, ] 
saw you take that sea trip in an airplane on a bet, or somethi 
I never thought much about women, never am easy with them— 
the beautiful accomplished ones. They always seemed aboye 
me, sort of like angels. I—” 

“Do you realize how silly you are?” Elsa was laughing. 

“You were beautiful, too—no one more so. But there was 
something else about you that—that—” Guerdon ceased speaking 

“Well, now that you’ve begun, I’m rather curious.’ 
“q thought you had big possibilities.” 

“That was nice of you. How do you mean?” 

“You had personality, the kind of personality that makes one 
different from other people.” 

Elsa gestured. 

“But you spoke of possibilities,” she persisted. 

“Yes, possibilities.” As she waited, he went on: 
_of being a wonderful, big woman.” 

“But a long way from realization; is that what you're trying to 
say?” 

“T don’t think you have realized them all. 
expecting a lot.” 

“You are frank, Mr. Guerdon.” 

“If I am, I hope you don’t mind it. 
You could develop—” 

“Do you ever look at anything without wishing to develop 
it, Mr. Guerdon?” Elsa’s voice was calm but hard. 

“T don’t think I know what you mean.” 

“Well—the capitalist viewpoint. Just now you are looking 
upon something—a property, say, ‘something vou don’t own. “As 
it stands, it is not of great value, but possibilities of development 
are interesting. It might be worth while purchasing for the sheer 
diversion of developing it—” 

“Miss—” 

“But curiously, Mr..Guerdon, the property is not for sale= 
not at any price.” 

’ Guerdon’s bow was awkward; yet it involved the lofty dignity 
of a knight-errant. : 

“I am not much of a talker to women,” he said. “When I @ 
talk, I guess I say the wrong things—or say the right things 
wrong. I’m sorry.’ 

“Oh, it’s quite—” Welles’ 
came down the deck. 

“Coming, Aunt Julie.” 

She joined the party, laughing. 

“T don’t think Mr. Guerdon will want me on this cruise, Aunt 
ac I've been rude—or rather, frank. And I don’t care.’ 

“ Isa!” 

Guerdon laughed. ‘Don’t scold her, Mrs. Welles. I liked it” 

Elsa turned quickly upon him as the guests made their bs 
down the gangway-steps. He met her gaze full. 

“Please—no more, Miss Channing.” 

They stood in the light flooding from the library door, eye 
to eye. The girl had no sense of opposition in terms of per 
sonality; it was as though she were striving against some great 
natural force. The intended impertinence died on her lips; she 
turned away, flushing under some emotion which was only par 
tially anger. 













“Possibilities 


That would be 





I admired you a lot 


She turned away as Mrs. voice 


¥; the guests aboard the Avalon had expected to pay for 
their cruise in the coin of social amenities, they found a0 
opportunity to open their purses. Guerdon proved to be about #& 
much a part of their scheme of life aboard the yacht as the captail 
of an ocean liner would have been to a crowd of tourists. The 
navigation of the Avalon kept him pretty constantly on thé 
bridge or in the chart-house. 

While Elsa Channing could see that the yacht was one of 
Guerdon’s dominating hobbies, she suspected that his almost com 
plete absorption in the handling of it was due to a distaste for 
some, if not all of those aboard. Personally she had thrown 
herself into a flirtation with Arthur Keep, which, while harmles 
enough, must have appeared sufficiently desperate to an outsider. 

“One has to do something, Aunt Julie,” she said to her aunt, 
“if one isn’t to die of ennui.” (Continued on page 152) & 
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All life lay behind her, there in the dark among the — She 
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went back to the brow of the cliffs, swaying over void. 
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BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


Illustrated by 
E. F. WARD 


The story so far: 


NTIL long after midnight Beth Elder, greatly dis- 

turbed over the frequent indiscretions of her 

younger sister Lyn, waits up for Lyn’s. return from 
a motorcar ride with Curt .Shelling, a middle-aged purchasing- 
agent for a Pittsburgh steel mill, a person of dissolute habits. 

Since the death of their mother, Beth has sought to safeguard 
her sister in every way—in spite of a spirited resentment on 
Lyn’s part. Past experience has taught Beth the futility of en- 
listing her father’s aid; she has never been able to arouse in him 
more than good-natured indifference. Lyn had defiantly admitted 
to Beth that she was “only playing the game” with Shelling and 
that she had no intention of marrying him. 

When Lyn at length returns from her ride, Beth hears her 
sobbing bitterly. After much persuasion Lyn tells her that Elsie 
Barnard, a notoriously malicious gossip, her husband and Trav 
Hartley—whose father owns the Crescent Furnaces, where Beth 
is employed, and who is in love with Beth—have seen Lyn and 
Shelling leave a hotel in Chillicothe, many miles distant; at mid- 
night. In a moment of panic, hoping to hide her identity, Lyn 
had turned up the collar of her new coat—not realizing until too 
late that the precaution only provoked suspicion. 

- Beth quiets Lyn’s fears. Lyn’s coat had nevér been. worn be- 
fore; it would fit Beth. Next day Beth wears -the -coat and 
persuades the townspeople to believe it was she rather.than Lyn 


who had been with Shelling—persuades evéryone but ‘Trav’ Hart- - 


ley, who knows Beth too well to believe evil of her. 


CHAPTER IX 


HAT summer passed, for Beth, with intolerable slowness. 
The hot, dusty days dragged along; the weary nights 
brought insufficient rest. She came home wearily from work each 
day, went wearily to bed, awoke to begin the day already tired 
and listless. It was one of those miserably hot summers which 
only the Middle West knows, when the sun is scorching, and a 
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sultry blanket of humidity lies smotheringly across the world. 
Now and then a thundershower brought some relief; now and then 
there came a day when a cooler breeze was stirring. But for the 
most part the days were hot, and hot, and hot- again. 

Hot weather was always irksome to Beth. When the heat 
was coupled with the burdens which she bore, it was all Beth could 
do to endure existence.. She Jost. weight, lost color; and there 
were about her eyes and mouth ‘faint shadows that suggested 
coming lines. 

She and Trav were at loggerheads almost constantly, with the 
curious perversity not infrequently found in two people who 
care for each other. Trav hated the false position she had as- 
sumed; he was more sensitive than Beth to any apparent slur 
or slight. He wished to help her, to defend her, to fight for 
her; to marry her, to do anything that might testify to his de- 
votion; but Beth=would have none of these things, and when 
Trav tried to argue with her, and she silenced him, he was 
sullen. 


Bua was not sure why she hushed Trav when he would 
speak. She ‘knew it would be sweet to hear the words; 
but she was. possessed by reluctance, She had, quite without 
conscious reason, a.feeling that she must wait—must wait for 
something. She did not know what it was she waited for; yet she 
had, day by day, the certainty that something would happen to 
make clear the way. Since she could not analyze her own hesi- 
tancy, it was quite impossible for her to explain to Trav; so she 
gave him no explanation, and Trav hated her for her stubbornness 
as much as he loved her for all her other qualities. 

Beth had to endure, of course, her immolation. The story ob 
that night. at the inn in Chillicothe went from mouth to mouth 
around the town. One or two of her good friends came to her to 
beg her to deny it; but Beth could not deny. Instead, she ad- 
mitted that it was true. Even in the face of this admission, those 
who had been her friends were her friends still. Carl Winsor was 
one of these, one of her stout defenders. “Don’t care what she 
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cid,” he would say. “Whatever it was, it was all right. 
have been wrong for anyone else; but Beth’s doing it made it all 
right for her—because that’s the sort she is.” 

In talk with Trav one day, trying to bully him out of his 
morose and sullen mood, Carl said this; and Trav swore at him, 
and exclaimed; “Shut up, you blooming fool! What do yeu 
suppose I care what she’s done? Besides, you don’t know a 
damned thing about it, anyway.” 

Trav’s temper was on a hair trigger in those days; and Carl 
laughed at him, and said cheerfully: “Come out of it, old man! 
First thing you know, you'll fly off the handle.” 

“I'd like to,” ‘Trav declared. “I'd like to say a few things to 
some women in this town.” 

“And°do a few things to a few men, I suppose,” Carl laughed. 
“Well, you tried that—like a nut. Only made matters worse.” 
He was thinking of Shelling, who had had the better of his en- 
counter with Trav; and Trav, understood the allusion. 

“That’s all right too!” he exclaimed; “I’ll undertake to hold 
up my end next time.” 

“Better not have any next time,” Carl advised. 
ood.” 

The attitude of Winsor and a few others temporarily silenced 
clattering tongues. here and there; and the fact that.Reth was 
what she was made others ignore the whispers. Neverthéiéss there 
is always a multitude who will believe ill of any person; and it 
is always easier to believe the worst of the best. So Beth had to 
endure slights now and then, and whispers, and an occasional 
smile; and what was somewhat worse for her, she had to endure 
the attempted freemasonry of those whose gay skirts were not 
untouched by gossip. People said it was always the quietest, most 
mouselike girls who did such things. “Now, if it had been Lyn, 
no one would-have been surprised,” they told each other. “But 
Beth! Well, it’s always the way—always the same old story.” 
The tale was a nine- 
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Beth might have rebelled against her father, might have sought 
to compel him. But she knew Jim Elder too well. He was a 
shallow, simple, talkative old man; but there was a vein of iron in 
him. He had always ruled his own household, aid always would. 
And—Beth had not enough money of her own to send Lyn 
away. 

Even if she had been able to do it, there was another obstacle. 
Lyn would never have gone. “I’m not sick, Beth,” she insisted, 
over and over. “You stop worrying about me, sis. All I need 
is a rest, and I'll get rid of this old cotigh. It doesn’t bother me, 
anyway. Besides, I want to stay here where I know people. I 
can have some fun here; and if I went away, I couldn’t. Doctors 
and things would keep me in bed all the time. If I couldn’t go 
to a dance once in a while, Beth, I’d just swell up and bust. You 
know I would.” 

Beth did know this. And so she tended Lyn as well as she 
could, day after day; and there were times when she thought Lyn 
seemed a little stronger. But there were other times when her 
sister was appallingly weak and helpless, so that Beth was torn 
with alternate hope and terror. 

She thought it would be well for Lyn to sleep outdoors; and 
so she bought a couch-hammock and set it in the grape arbor in 
the back yard; and she. put a strip of canvas across to shelter it. 
On fair, warm nights Lyn slept out there, wrapped in blankets, 
curled in a small ball, enjoying the adventure of it like a child. 
And sometimes Lyn’s friends came in the evening and sat there 
with her, laughing and talking so that Beth could hear them from 
the front porch. When no one came, Beth herself used to go 
out and stay till Lyn grew sleepy, or till she actually went to 
sleep. And sometimes in the younger girl’s intervals of strength, 
Lyn resumed her old gay fashion of life—went for drives in 
the evening, or to little dances at the homes of her friends, or to 
card parties, or simply to sit upon some one’s porck and talk in 
the moonlight. 





days’ wonder;. but 
like all wonders, it 
passed. By _mid- 
summer many people 
had _ forgotten. - -As 
autumn approached, 
few remembered. But 
Beth remembered, 
and was made acutely 
self-conscious by this 
remembering, and 
fancied slights where 
mone were intended, 
and imagined a mean- 
ing in smiles that had 
ho meaning save 
friendliness; and be- 
neath the outward 
calm that was habit- 
ual to her, a furious 
storm of helplessness 
and sorrow and rage 
was forever seething. 
Her nerves were on 
edge; she was _ half- 
sick, desperate, 
racked and torn by 
the very repression 
which she imposed 
upon herself. 

She had, besides, 
Lyn to worry her. 
For Lyn had sick- 
ened, this summer. 
She lost weight, and 
stayed much in bed. 








For one thing Beth 
found reason to be 
grateful. Curt Shell- 
ing was not much in 
town that summer. 
His business took him 
away for a week or 
more at a time; he 
was there only at in- 

- tervals. Once or twice 
he sought to see Lyn, 
and Beth barred the 
way. Once he came, 
late in the evening, 
to sit by Lyn’s ham- 
mock 
arbor; Beth heard his 
voice and went out in 
a cold fury and 
drove him away and 
bade him never come 
again. Lyn protested, 


said she was the one 
to decide, and that 
she liked Curt, and 
that he might come 
when he chose. She 
told him to come 
again; but Beth ig- 
nored her. 

The man went a- 
way  good-natured- 
ly enough. He told 
Beth he thought she 
was unreasonable. “T 
don't do a bit of 








Twice or three times 
Beth pleaded with 
Jim Elder to send 
Lyn away; but Elder 
was garrulously sure that it was all Beth’s imagination that Lyn 
was just a little run down. “What she needs is. a tonic,” he 
would declare, over and over, till Beth was ready: to scream. 
“A good tonic will tone her up. Iron and wine, or hypophosphites, 
or something. I’ll bring home a bottle from the drug-store.” And 
he would fetch some nauseous mixture that Lyn laughingly 
emptied into the kitchen sink. 


a@weapon .... - 


Beth caught it up instinctively, as any in a cnisis reaches for 
a She ge el dhe tf toward the arbor. 


harm,” he 


knows Im _ here. 

Neighbors are all asleep, anyway. And Lyn likes to see me.” 
Beth was so angry that she could find no words; but her silence 
abashed him, and perhaps alarmed him more than words. He 


waited a moment for her to speak; and when she did not, he . 


departed so swiftly it was almost flight. 


Beth went back to Lyn’s hammock; and Lyn told her she was — 


heartless and cruel. “I like Curt,” the younger girl cried. “I 


in the grape. 


in quick anger; she - 


argued. s 


“And no one. even | 
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like to hear him talk. You never do want me to have a good , 


time, Beth. You don’t have to take care of me. I’m old enough. , 


to take care of myself. You let me alone, Beth, or I’ll make you 
sorry some day.” 

Beth protésted, almost pleadingly: 
can’t bear to. have him 
near you.” 

“Well, he’s lots nicer 
to me than you are, any- 
way.” ' 

“Oh, Lyn, you hurt me . 
so. You're like a child— : Se 
saying cruel things be- 
cause you're piqued, be- 
cause you can’t have 
everything you want.” 

“You don’t want me to 
have anything,’’ Lyn 
flared; and Beth said no 
more, but went silently 
into. the house, leaving 
Lyn alone. 

Curt did come again. 
though fora time Beth 
did not know this and did 
not encounter him. The 
Elder house stood on a 
large lot on the base of a 
triangle that was formed 
by two streets and by an 
alley that was almost as 
wide as a street. Curt 
used to run sis car into 
the end of this alley and 
leave it there, and come 
along the back fence till 
he could see the arbor, 
and call softly to Lyn to 
be sure there was no one 
about. Lyn took a mali- 
cious enjoyment in thus 
defying Beth and deceiv- 
ing her; she liked having 
Curt there, liked the ugly 
sort of romance that at- 
tached to the situation, 
liked to think that she 
was playing with fire. 
Now and then she let him 
kiss her: but for the most 
part she held him at 
arm’s-length. Lyn could 
be fascinating when she 
chose; she chose to be 
fascinating to Curt Shell- 
ing. Whenever he was in 
town, he managed to see 
her; and save for that one 
occasion Beth had no cer- 
tainty that he had come, 
until the last time of his 
coming. 

That last time was to- 
ward the end of. summer, 
a@ warm, caressing eve- 
ning. Beth had. tucked 
Lyn into the hammock, 
had stayed with her. till 
the younger girl seemed 
to. fall asleep. Then she 
went into the house and . 
“read for a while, and so 
went upstairs to prepare 
for bed. 

Beth’s room was in the front of the house, and its windows 
did not look toward the arbor. But her thoughts -were always 
with Lyn; and before she went to bed, she ‘was accustomed to 


“T can’t bear him, Lyn. I 





























go to a rear window and look out, to be suré that dil was well: 


The arbor itself was in the shadow: the vine-leavés were thick 


Tt was impossible for her to see either the hammock or Lyn; 


nevertheless it always reassured Beth to look out. 
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On this night, Beth had followed the familiar routine of all 
her nights, removing--her waist. and skirt and putting on the 
flannel dressing saek to do her hair... She laid the square of sheet- 
ing on the floor, atid stodd upon it, and drew out. her hairpins; and 
hér’ hair fell foosely » about her shoulders. It was .while she 


stood thus, her ‘brush in her hand, that she heard some faint un- 


usual sound, a*Sound, she ‘could never have defined. She only 
kriew that it was* unfamiliar, unusual, and so. disturbing? : 

Her first thought. was -always of Lyn. So now she laid the 
brush on her bureau and slipped’ through the hall to a rear room 
to look down toward the arbor. ‘When she came to this window, 
she heard muffled voices—héard Lyn’s, protesting. And she 
heard the rocking chair that stood by the hammock scrape on 
the bricks of the arbor floor. 

Beth turned and ran, ran blindly, hal! 
frightened and half-furious. She ran through 


beer i,” = the front hall and down the stairs and to- 
cried. “What ward the front door. Her father’s cane stood 
did you do by the hat-rack. It was a heavy black stick 

it for?” that Jim Elder occasionally carried. Beth 


caught it ‘up instinctively, as man in any 
crisis reaches for a weapon; and she.went out 
on the porch and around. to the side and 
down to the lawn. he ran along the turf, 
around the house toward the arbor. 

Her feet made little or no sound upon the 
sod, and she did not cry out. So she saw Lyn 
and Curt before they saw her: Saw Curt 
bending above the hammock, trying to gather 
Lyn into his arms—saw Lyn struggling, laugh- 
ing soitly, protesting. And’ she cried: 

“Lyn!” 

Both heard her. Curt dropped Lyn, backed 
away. As Beth ran in at one ‘end of the 
arbor,: the. man turned. In this ultimate 
moment of his life he would have fled, would 
have hoped to go unrecognized, tried to reach 
his car in the alley,to leave Lyn to face her 
battle aloné. He started to run. 

Beth ‘was ~ blind with fury, 
with desperate’ and despairing 
hatred of him, of Lyn, of the world. 
She *ran after him; through: the 
short length of the arbor; and be- 
fore the -rhan could: gather himself 
and distance her,’ she ~ was fairly 
stumbling, on his heels. He had 
laid aside his cap.- His bald head 
was dimly visible in ‘the ‘darkness. 
Beth struck out at him with all -the 
strength of her anger and~ her 
hatred. It was’ more a’ ‘gesture 
than a blow. © But—the’ heavy 
black cane was in her hand. 

The cane fell upon Shelling’s head 
with a curious hollow, crunching 
impact. And Shelling slid forward 
oh. his face, his “neck curious!y 
twisted, his head half under him, 
his arms and legs sprawling: Beth 
stumbled over him, féll to her 
knees beside the man. 

And iat’ first she could not rise. 
He was.so still. The night was so 
still... Thére was not a sound any- 
where. A dim shaft from thé dis- 
tant. are light struck the man’s 
body. It flickered as _ the - light 
sputtered and hissed. Beth knelt 
unable to stir; and the stillness of 
the night rang in her ears. 
~ Then Lyn came creeping from 
_. the hammock—came like a shadow 

. : = ‘past’ where Beth knelt, stooped 
with staring eyes, but she made no outcry. 

Beth” stirre< ‘She tried to lift’ Shelling’s head, twisted it 


around... Her hand ‘touched a spot upon his crown that was hide- 
ously’ soft: “Crushed bits of thin ‘bone beneath the skin gtated 
under her fingers.’ - 

“She sat hack on her heels and said duilly : “Dead!” 

Lyn almost screamed, stifled the sound, gulping and sobbing. 


























But Beth would have none these things, 


of 
tried to argue with her, and she silenced him, 
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they told eac other. 
> “But Beth! Well, it’s 
my always the way —" 
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She turned and ran with stumbling, uncertain feet through the 

arbor and on toward the house. Beth could hear her unsteady 

footsteps on the sod. She could hear Lyn’s strangling sobs. She 

heard the door open and close as Lyn scrambled into the house. 
She was left alone with Shelling’s body. 


CHAPTER X 


HERE is in man and woman a singular adaptability. 
An emergency which in contemplation is horrible and 
overpowering becomes in actuality tame and commonplace. To 
imagine killing a man is enough to make the bones shudder, the 
hair prickle and the blood congeal; but Beth found the actual 
killing to be curiously unexciting. She had been, in the moment 
ef discovering Shelling here with Lyn,. angry to the point of mad- 
ness; and when she pursued him and struck at him, she had let 
fo all the restraints, conscious. and unconscious, to which she, 
like other folk, was habitually a slave. But now that he was dead, 
she was not particularly excited, not at all angry, perfectly com- 
posed. She was so calm that she could feel this calmness like a 
force within her. She knelt quietly, considering what to do. 
She was vaguely conscious of a certain relief of spirit. Dur- 
ing the past months Beth had been terribly unhappy because she 
was terribly apprehensive. She had lived under a daily fear 


of what was going to happen; now there was nothing worse that - 


Therefore she need no longer fear. This was her 
first reaction. It passed, as she realized just what it was that had 
come to pass. A dead man, on the brick walk behind her house, 
to be found there when the day should come! 

She shivéred a little, suddenly cold, and drew. the flannel dress- 
ing sack more closely about her shoulders. Her hair, stirring in a 
wandering breath of air, touched her cheek; she braided it and 
flung it over her shoulder so that it hung down her back. “I’ve 
got to move him,” she told herself in a whisper. “I've got to 
get him away from here.” 

She bent and laid her hands on the shoulders of the dead man’s 


could happen. 


Lyn, no one would 


have been surpni 
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coat and tried to drag him backward along the walk toward the 


gate that led into the alley. Shelling was a large man, and though 
Beth was strong, she found it difficult to move him. When she 
had gone but a step or two, she remembered also that to drag 
the body would leave traces on the walk. and in the alley. So 
she released her grip and tried in a desperate, panting fashion to 
lift the man from the ground. 

This was utterly impossible for her. When she was convinced 
that she could not lift him, she had a moment of despair. Why 
not leave him here, telephone for a doctor, for Carl Winsor, 
for the police? Why not tell the truth and be done with it all? 

But even as she asked. herself this question, she knew the 
answer. She could not tell the truth without involving Lyn. And 
she did not feel strong enough to lie convincingly. In the end she 
left Shelling for a moment where he lay, and walked to the alley 
gate and looked out, with some faint thought that she might get 
inspiration there. 

When she did this, she saw Shelling’s car standing in the end 
of the alley, its lights extinguished; and the sight made her heart 
leap with hope. If she could get him into the car and start the 
thing and drive away— She had never been in the car, had never 
driven any car; but she had seen others drive automobiles and 
believed she might manage this one. It was at least worth the 
chance. 

She went back and caught Shelling’s coat-collar in both her 
hands and began to tug and drag the body along the walk. It 
was terribly limp. The bare head sagged forward on the breast 
She laid him down and got his cap from the arbor and put it on 
the sagging head, then continued her panting efforts. Little by 
little she worked the body to the gate, and out into the alley 
The coal-shed shadowed her, and she was grateful for this 
There had been a yard or two of the way from the arbor to 
the gate where the corner arc light struck full on the dead man’s 
face, and this had been hard for Beth. Now that she was in the 
dark, she felt more secure; and she worked more swiftly, pullinz 
with all her strength, digging her heels into the soft dirt of th 
alley way. gaining a foot at a time. (Continued on page 122) 
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By 
WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


He had unbuckled himself and 
leaped down to meet the old man. 





Illustrated by 


HENRY J. SOULEN 


autumn, winter—at about half-past five in the after- 
noon, out of the office of a small-town daily news- 
per up here in New England comes a moth-eaten little man 
a faded blue suit, dusty derby hat and dilapidated shoes. 
This little man—always in need of a clean collar, hair-cut and 
ave—gives a. somewhat lonesome look up and down Main 
treet, heaves a sigh and trudges off to his supper at a big barn 
a boarding-house over on School Street. 
After his evening meal he withdraws silently from the table, 
Blimbs to his inexpensive room under the north eaves of the 
buse, spends his evenings God knows how, and around ten 
PBelock lies down to sleep on a knobby, corn-shuck mattress-- 
himself down to sleep and to dream dreams of times and 
laces and people who have gone. 
For seven years he has been doing that, apparently the most 
mnoticed, unimportant, mediocre person in the whole State of 


B= working day in the week—spring, summer, 


‘MYermont. Yet for all that, there is a story back of Daddy Joe 
‘immers—in newspaper parlance “a whale of a big story,” though 


# is one to which only angels could do justice in books of gold. 
"ge fellow-workers in that office with him make no pretense of 
MmMpeting with literary angels; yet we realize the depth and 


-‘fPreadth and beauty of that story and feel that it devolves upon 


"8%, both as a duty and as a labor of love, to record it as best we 
‘#%, in case the angels forget. 

The crowning, climaxing situation in the story of Daddy Joe 
s to do with a dream, an old tramp-printer’s dream; and we 
the whole thing for what it is worth because in a greater 
(fot lesser degree it is an epitome of humble lives everywhere, 
mnning along forsooth “like rivers that water the woodland, 






Sy 


ened by shadows of earth but reflecting an image of heaven.” — 


Daddy Joe is still living over at the old red boarding-house on 
School Street. Right now, tonight, as we sit here in this battered 
newspaper office hammering out these words on a crippled type- 
writer, he is sleeping on that knobby, corn-shuck mattress after 
a hard day’s work at the “forms,” and dreaming his dreams. But 
none that he will ever dream again will be more beautiful than 
the one he related to us the morning after he returned from the 
aviation exhibition down in Springfield last October. Somehow, 
in view of what has happened; we want to think of that particu- 
lar dream as something which was true. We wish, at least, that 
it could have been true, though only God Almighty knows, and 
He wont tell. We are prone to convince ourselves, anyhow, 
that the Almighty had much to do with sending Daddy Joe his 
dream, and if it comforts old Daddy Joe as much as it affected 
the rest of us whem he related it, a great heart-hunger after 
things not of this world, but of the spirit, will have been partly 
assuaged. 

From the day Daddy Joe came among us, he was. a mystery. 
He arrived, we remember, just a few days after young Arthur 
Kolson came up from Boston and got a job as local reporter on 
the daily Telegraph. It was a balmy spring morning, back in 
1908. The door of our office opened, and in he walked, the dust 
and grime of seven States thick upon him. 

He looked not a day younger then than he does now. Dan- 
druff powdered his collar. He wore the same baggy trousers and 
much-mended shoes—at least it seems so. About his pudgy little 
bulk was the coat of faded blue; and his four-in-hand tie, hooked 
with a wire loop into a celluloid collar a size too large, was prone 
to drop off upon his bosom even as it does today. : 

He wanted a job. He wanted a job badly. He particularly 
wanted a job in our newspaper office. To get it, he would accept 
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anything in the way of a stipend which would furnish him with 
a boarding-place, be it ever so humble, with enough left over to 
buy him smoking tobacco and an occasional bag of candy. It so 
happened that we were short-handed that morning, and we tried 
him out. 

We may set it down at once that Daddy Joe made good that 
morning. The amount of little types his sausage-shaped fingers 
could place in a “stick” in a given length of time was phenomenal 
and put many a younger “comp” to shame. When the end of 
that perfect day arrived, we told him that he would stand good 
for eighteen dollars of our money for as many Saturday after- 
noons in the future as he desired. 

What his experience had been prior to nis advent among us 
was unknown. Whether he had relatives living, or a family, was 
not given to us to know for many, many long seasons. But this 
thing we do know: having secured a decent job with equally 
decent treatment from his employers, he did not -develop the 
wanderlust, like his itinerant brethren, with each succeeding sea- 
son. He became a fixture in the Telegraph’s composing-room. 
The weeks grew into months, and the months into years. His 
features lost some of their battered luster under the effect of a 
steady pay-envelope, and the wholesome meals served by Mrs. 
Eben Mathers at the School Street boarding-house went far 
toward filling up the deeper valleys of his awkward frame. And 
we blessed the day we took him on. We blessed the day we took 
him on because he immediately became such a welcome offset 
to young Art Kolson, the aforesaid local reporter. For whereas 
Daddy Joe was as a tree bringing forth good fruit in which the 
newspaper husbandmen properly rejoiced, young Art Kolson 
was as a weed and a tare and had not been with us a fortnight 
before we realized that in the great. garden of journalistic en- 
deavor we had transplanted and cultivated a branch that should be 
cut down and cast into everlasting fire. 


RT KOLSON was “on the outs” with life, a.though 
we did not realize just how much so until some time 
afterward. High-strung, ultra-conscientious and supersensitive, 
he could scarcely endure the misfortunes which had hounded him 
in the newspaper business. One romantic evening in July of 
that year 1908, he sat at his little walnut typewriting stand by 
the east office-window, stared moodily out into our town’s main 
street and meditated darkly, it appeared, on the ingratitude of 
all humans. His employer—a long-suffering, multiple-scarred old 
war-horse of small-town journalism—busied himself with the 
State exchanges at a near-by table. The pair were alone— 
alone excepting that in the room with them was also a vast 
and overwhelming silence, portending that all was not as it 
should be between Art and the man who paid him his weekly 
wages. ; 

“I’m telling you,” concluded the latter with weary patience for 
the shortcomings to which youthful flesh is heir, “just to be care- 
ful; that’s all—just be careful. Be sure of your facts; verify 
the items the people give you; remember that not one person in 
ten can be relied upon to report even the simplest happening 
correctly, and that you must run stories down to their source 
for yourself. Above all, don’t carry ‘copy’ into the composing- 
room without having it edited by some one here in the front 
office who knows the town and its people!” 

“But that’s the trouble,” cried the lad. “I don’t want to do 
the kind of work that requires checking over by other people. I 
want to become reliable and trustworthy, but my darned luck 
wont let me!” 

“Luck doesn’t enter into it at all. It’s a matter of careful, 
painstaking work and attention to detail. I know you want to 
make a good impression and get a big string of items, but where 
you're at fault—” 

“Was it my fault that Miss Corey changed the initials in the 
Anderson wedding story?” 

“No. I admit it isn’t your fault all the time. But you make 
so many blunders that are your fault that we want to keep down 
the average.” 

“I’m almost ready to say ‘Damn the newspaper business!’ ” 
cried the lad, arising and covering his typewriter with the big 
tin top. “I’m almost ready to give it up and go into machinery; 
os I think that’s my bent—not trying to become an 
editor 

“If you've got a better bent for machinery than for writing, 
by all means go into it,” advised the editor. “But if I were you, 
I wouldn’t retreat under fire. I’d master my weaknesses first 
and not let myself be chased out of the business.” 

The boy muttered something unintelligible and went out. 


The Dream Beautif 


Daddy Joe came into the front office as young Art depg 
He laid down some “stone proofs” of a big four-column ag 
the Modern Bargain Store and felt in the pocket of hig: 
buttoned vest for matches to light his dead clay pipe. 

“What’s the matter with Artie now?” he inquired anxj 
“Thought I heard you bawlin’ him out as I came through 
entry.” 4 

“He can’t write anything but the simplest three-line 
without courtin’ calamity,” the editor exclaimed. “He jum 
his dates and mixes his names. He marries staid old comp 
spinsters off to church deacons already much-married and @ 
people visiting to the most preposterous and incorrect pl 
It’s getting terrible. It’s a question in my mind how much §§ 
I'll stand for it.” 

Daddy Joe got his awful pipe lighted and sat down befe 
cold office stove. Immediately there were indications 
would relieve the editor to pour his troubles into the ear 
senior compositor. 

“When our local street-sweeper Tim Murphy died,” con 
the proprietor, “Art wrote in the obituary that mass was¥ 
brated for his Celtic soul at six o’clock im the evening. 
cinch that Art’s a Protestant, but worse than that, the offi¢ 
priest had been dead a year—the boy found the priest’s naiq 
an old directory. Our Catholic clientele tried to be decent. 7 
said that mistakes would happen. But old Tim’s younger 
more sensitive relatives took thought about the troubled x 
of his soul in consequence and nearly decided to string me wp 
the nearest telephone pole as a fitting finale for my own.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” said Daddy Joe in troubled voice. 
really a nice young feller.” Fi 

“Nice enough, but hounded by a Nemesis,” cried the off 
He went on: “When the Freeman girl married Jack Andef 
I sent him up to High Street to get the details of the wed 
the society woman being busy that night elsewhere. I read 
stuff through twice to make sure there’d be no back-fire, 
the new proofreader had to go and verify the names and i 
by the directory, and she changed ‘Jack’ Anderson’s name in¥ 
final proofs to ‘Mr. J. H. Anderson’ as sounding more digi 
and refined. And J. H. Anderson is an ex-housepainter, mi 
all over town as ‘Old J. H.,’ who once lost a leg going to § 
on the South Main Street car-tracks fast in the embrace o 
Demon Rum. When Milly Freeman’s folks saw in the paper tit 
the daughter of their bosom had been joined in lawful wedlotk 
at least journalistically—to the worst old boozer in Paris Coimly 
they came down here prepared to take this office apart.” 

“I know,” replied Daddy Joe. “I know, I know!” Ande 
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‘sighed. 


“Of course that was the proofreader’s fault, but it was Arts 
story, and especially Art’s jinx! And my hair is growing | 
before its time. He got mixed up in his local families of E ; 
and had Sandy Baker, the colored janitor at the Citizens a Me 
elected to the School Board. He got balled up on his Smitsg- 
and had the pastor of the Baptist church running a night-hine 
cart down by the depot. My nerves are getting into such § 
that I dread the sickening ring of the telephone every day vn 
the paper is out.” 

Daddy Joe pulled the steel-rimmed spectacles from his eyes. ~ | 

“After all, Samuel,” he philosophized, “it’s for the simple 
awful little mistakes of the home paper that common folks 
it. ” 

“But I don’t intend to be the community clown, and ie 
have the Telegraph in the same class with the Bingville Ba 
The next bone he pulls will result in his going a long way 
with his final week’s wages in his pocket, and these streets 
Ascalon will know him no more.’ 

ADDY JOE pee at his pipe for a time. 

“Artie’s in ne with that little stenographer over 
to the town-clerk’s office. She’s a nice girl. I liked her 
the first time I ever saw her. She’s the kind who's 3 7 
carryin’ home sick kittens or puppy-dogs, or nursin’ an a 
chicken or two in a basket o’ cotton waddin’ behind the kite 
range. She’d make Artie a right good wife. But if he @ 
his job here, all their present happiness will go to smash. 
him on and be as lenient with him as you can, Samuel, 

I’m gettin’ real interested in Artie and want to see him happy 

There was a wistful note.in the old man’s tone that ca 
editor to glance across at him in surprise. 
“Joseph,” said the latter suddenly, “—did you ever have 4 
son?” 

“What makes you ask that?” 














“No, no, Artie!” A girl’s'voice answered. “‘If you've 
got to leave and go somewhere'else, take me with you!” 
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“Oh, something that creeps into your voice when you defend 
Arthur. I was just interested to know if my deductions weren’t 
correct.” 

“Yes,” admitted the old comp, “I had a son—once!” 

He arose and went out suddenly, before the editor could pry 
further into his past life. 

When Daddy Joe left the office that night and trudged home- 
ward on his famous fallen arches, he took a short cut through 
the park, and near the Soldiers’ Monument he heard voices. in 
the shadow of the shrubbery—voices that he recognized. 


The Dream Beautiful 


Summer; had slipped away. So had autumn. The first snows 
of early winter were upon us. 

Florence Wilson had given up her position in the town-clerk’s 
office the first of November and gone to visit a relative up ip 
Vergennes, incidentally “to get her clothes ready” for the greatest 
pink-and-gold event in any girl’s life. She had ordered the paper 
sent to her during her absence. And that is how she saw the 
account. of the Templeton mistake. 

Sam Hod, the editor, had ridden over to Wickford for the day 
on business. Arthur had run along for several weeks without any 
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Exhausted himself, Daddy Joe picked up the boy somehow 
and struggled with him back to a farmhouse down the line. 


“And Mr. Hod says that if I make another mistake that gets 
the paper into trouble, it’ll be my last.” It was Arthur’s voice. 
“And honestly, I can’t help the mistakes. I was just born un- 
lucky, at least in the newspaper business. I know another mis- 
take will come. It’s bound to. And when it does, it means I’ve 
got to leave this town and go somewhere else. And that means 
that you and I—” 

“No, no, no, Artie!” A girl’s voice answered. “If you've got 
to leave and go somewhere else, take me with you—please take 
me with you!” 

Upon Daddy Joe’s unshaved cheeks came a dull flush. He 
was ashamed of his eavesdropping and, no doubt, felt more sym- 
pathy for the lad than any of.the rest of us suspected. A tubby 
old man trudged off to his boarding-place that night with a strange 
happiness in his heart. Back over the years which had flown, 
perhaps he read into the little romance some of his own ex- 
perience. And the mellow memories made him kind. For he had 
overheard Arthur propose to the Wilson girl and the Wilson girl 
pledge herself to him after the manner of a boy and a girl since 
the days when the old world was young. 

We put it down, however, that when the most awful of a long 
series of-awful mistakes came in the news, again in one of 
Arthur Kolson’s articles, we did not dispense, as threatened, with 
his services. For something happened immediately afterward to 
wipe the record clean. 


really big error in his copy, and. Sam left it to the proofreader 
to catch any wrong names or initials. But the make-up man and 
the proofreader both “fell down,” and Nemesis took a final and 
terrible whack at Arthur and forthwith withdrew from his altered 
life. 

The thing which happened was this: A badly hurried make-up 
man mixed two galleys—one containing Amos Haswell’s obituary 
and the other an account of the Wickford Road runaway that 
sent Fred Templeton to the hospjtal. That night our puzzled sub- 
scribers were solemnly informed, halfway down a prominent 
front-page article, that: 

“The deceased was borne to his last resting-place by a delega- 
tion of Oddfellows and was lowered into his grave—when the 
whiffletree broke and landed the whole turn-out against . Noah 
Prescott’s pasture fence!” That was the weird part of the 
narrative, but the part that did the worst damage was the state- 
ment that it was Frank Templeton who had gone to the hospital. 
Again Art had made a mistake in his first names. Fred Temple- 
ton, the real victim, was a farmer living over on the East Road. 
Frank Templeton was clerk in one. of our local drug-stores, the 
stepbrother of Florence Wilson, Arthur’s fiancée. 

The Wilson girl received her copy of the paper up in Vergennes 
late the next afternoon and opened it to read with horror that 
her stepbrother was in the Paris Memorial Hospital, terribly 
hurt. She tried to get Paris on the long-distance, but the wire 
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was busy. Train time was approaching, that of the only train 
she could get until late that night. She refused to wait and 
learn over the telephone, how badly her ‘relative had been hurt. 
She caught that train. And that train went off the irons near 
Middlebury and killed six people. 

_-There’s no need of going into the details of that awful tragedy 
in Art Kolson’s life? 

Daddy Joe was working in the back room that early winter 
night, finishing up another half-page ad. The ashen face of the 
old editor appeared suddenly around the corner of his typecase. 

“Joe, for God’s sake take after young Arthur! We’ve just 
got a long-distance call that there’s been an awful wreck on the 
4 road about seven miles up the line! A lot of people killed! 
} His girl Florence was.among the first identified!” 

i For an instant the old man tottered as though Sam had 
struck him in the face with a rock. But before he could find 
i fis voice, the editor continued: 
# ; “Art was taken suddenly sick when the news first came; then 
fb started off as if he’d gone crazy.- I’m going to get a livery 
} rig and start for the wreck. I’d take the boy with me, but I 
don’t think it’s best. He’s likely to go all to pieces. Look 
‘after him, Joe. I haven’t time to explain. I’ve got to leave 
‘it to you!” 
In a daze the old man pulled off his horn-rimmed spectacles and 
‘shed his apron. There were tears on his cheeks as he fumbled 
“his arms into the big ulster hanging behind the Duplex, and tied 
the ear-tabs of his ludicrous old.cap beneath his chin. Into the 
“cruel, blowy, snowsifting night he plunged, however, and headed 
“first for the house on. Union Street, where Arthur boarded with 
an elderly widow. 
There they told him that Art had not come home. So he 
Summed and sloughed off through the sifting snow to the house of 
the girl’s aunt on Cedar Street. 
But Arthur was not there, either. Florence’s aunt had just 
received the news and was prostrated. Old Joe could not talk 
with her, no one there had seen Arthur. At the moment Arthur 
was the least of their. worries. 
> So the man shuffled down the Wilson steps and down the board- 
walk to the gate. There, in the killing, blustering, needie-pointed 
“gale, he tried to think ‘what he should do next. Could it be 
possible that Arthur had startéd afoot for the scene of the wreck? 
‘Old Joe Summers’ heart was raw and bleeding with something 
which few of us in the newspaper office ever appreciated. He 
was giving to Arthur something that had apparently been starved 
and stunted in his own life, and in turn the boy had confided 
more about his love-affair to the old printer than any of us 
knew; and with the mellow. agony of the father-heart, seeking 
a lost boy in God’s great terrible out-of-doors,—the boy who 
might not be responsible for what he was doing in the paralysis 
of his youthful sorrow,—old Daddy Joe finally mumbled some 
_ sort of prayer and headed for the railroad. He felt that if he 
kept to the tracks and walked far enough, he would overtake 
Arthur—somehow. 
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The sleet stung him and the northern gale whistled through 
his sleazy clothes on that long trip northward. His heart pounded 
terribly before he had gone a mile, and he wondered with a 
reader | sickening wonder if it would fail him. Once he stumbled on the 
n and| ties and went down. The cold snow gashed his wrists; all the 
11 and | wild furies of that Green Mountain night conspired against him. 
Itered | But he kept on. 
ke-up re miles up the line he found Arthur, unconscious and 
ituary freezing in the snow. The boy had slipped and in faliing 
- that | had struck his head on one of the rails where the wind had blown 
1 sub- | it bare. 
Linent Exhaustec io the point of utter collapse himself, old Daddy 
Joe picked up the boy somehow and struggled with him back to a 
elega- | farmhouse down the line. 
1 the For twenty-four hours the lad lay in delirium. When he came 
Noah | to, he wanted to kill himself. 
* the But hour after hour the old man sat by the side of his bed, 
state- and as the storm spent its fury, out of a mellow life. and the 
pital. hilosophy of much experience, he talked to the lad and soothed 
nple- and tried to help him rebuild his world. 
load. “But I killed her!” choked the boy. “I killed my girl with the 
, the | deep brown eyes! If I hadn’t made that terrible mistake about 
the names, she’d never have caught that train—” 
nnes | yey,’ Joe ignored him. 
that the flats? ways be the girl you left at the train, Artie,” he said. 
ribly tions of excithe blessin’ in it. Your head’ll grow gray. Your 
wire to an unusual , You'll long lots -of times for. a pair o’ kind 








- day, Artie, in older, finer, better years. 
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old arms to pick you up and rock you to sleep. But that girl 
o’ yours will always be young and pretty and happy and good. 
There wont be no illusions nor masks. There wont be a single 
jarrin’ line in the whole memory picture o’ her. And your life’ll 
be enriched by that memory. You don’t see it now. Maybe 
it'll be quite some time "fore you do. But you'll realize it“some 
And you'll be thankful. 
I don’t go much on religion, Artie. But you can always think o’ 
that little brown-eyed girl waitin’ for you up there—somewhere— 
with a smile in her eyes and a kiss on her lips—waitin’ for you 
—waitin’—waitin’—waitin’"—” 

If old Joe had once possessed a son, he gave to Arthur over- 
whelmingly what he was denied giving that boy of his own. 

Anyhow, Arthur recovered. He recovered and went on a long 
vacation. The office folk said it was on Daddy Joe’s money. For 
we only just began to learn then that Daddy Joe was not the poor, 
penniless old derelict we had thought him. Daddy Joe had saved 
his money all his life. He wore the rusty clothes and broken 
shoes simply through preference. 

Also, we might just as well set it down here as anywhere that 
when Arthur came back, he was done with the newspaper busi- 
ness and was wholly absorbed in aéronautics! 

’ And now perhaps, the kindly readér may recognize whom we 
are writing about in telling this story of. Art Kolson—the Art 
Kolson of pioneer days in American® flying! 


VER on the northeast corner of Paris, set far back 

from the road toward Foxboro Center, there is an old, 
dilapidated, two-story building of a weather-beaten mustard 
yellow that years and years ago was a woolen mill. ° The stream 
which furnished it water-power dried up. Its proprietors died. 
Modern machinery and better shipping facilities resulted in the 
bankruptcy of the company. . The equipment was sold for junk; 
the doors fell in; the windows became sashless, and the only noise 
about that old building far back there in the field and choked 
with blackberry vines and ragged lilacs, is made by a melancholy. 
stream of water that pours into a crazy old raceway somewhere 
down in its cellar. 

On the second floor of this building, even to this day, there 
is the framework of something which should be in the Smithsonian 
Institution. It is Art Kolson’s first attempt at building a flying 
machine. 

When the town learned that Art had given up his newspaper 
job and taken an interest in flying, it declared that he was either 
one of two things; either crazier than they had always thought 
him from his clumsy errors in the Telegraph, or intent on com- 
mitting suicide in a modern and certain way, as a result of his 
grief at losing the Wilson girl. Yet these opinions deterred young 
Art not at all. He had become possessed of the idea that flying 
was possible. Moreover he had a bent for machinery—a decided- 
ly constructive bent. And off in that old deserted wooien mill he 
began making his experiments. 

It took moral as well as physical courage to maintain an in- 
terest in aviation a decade ago. The nation was still looking upon 
the Wright brothers as fanatics; Glenn Curtiss was. in the front-. 
page news every week with something either very successful or 
very disastrous which had happened to him; Lincoln Beachey 
and his “loops” were yet to be heard of. Nothing was known 
of engines, plane material, air-currents; no one would risk a dollar 
on an aviator or his experiments. Yet we in Paris soon discovered 
that Art Kolson was made of the same material from which the 
hardy pioneers of all ages are made, and though failure followed 
failure, he finally made a ’plane which he believed would fly. 

Where did he get the money? Not for a long time afterward 
did we learn that. Daddy Joe Summers furnished it. He loaned 
it to Arthur out of a lifetime’s savings. Perhaps it was because 
Daddy Joe had faith in the lad; perhaps it was because he 
wanted to pour out on some ambitious youngster the paternity he 
had seemingly been denied. Anyhow, Daddy Joe believed in Art 
and provided the cash that bought his first two-cylinder engine 
and the materials for his first ‘plane. And evenings and on Sun- 
days he would trudge out there to the deserted woolen mill and 


help him sandpaper struts and stays and ailerons, and while the — 4 


town laughed, Daddy Joe enjoyed himself in a way that was 
almost pathetic. 

Those were the days of the old ’planes with the engine behind 
the flyer and two propellers on each side connected with little 
more than a bicycle chain. One of the Wright brothers had 
recently made the statement: “Give me an engine strong enough, 
and I'll fly with a kitchen table.” But the average person was 
stilt skeptical. Will we.ever forget the (Continued on page 138) 
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general movements in the short grass country far 

outweighing in significance the twice-yearly drift of 
the buffalo herds across the plains, that it is a fact that every- 
thing which was part of the Kansas prairies had been on the 
move for twenty years; and there is much to substantiate these 
assertions. Even today the Arkansas River shifts and cuts new 
channels in the sands. “The taller prairie grass is reputed to have 
pushed westward across the plains, overlapping the short matted 
buffalo-grass, its advance averaging four miles a year; today, 
under the influence of the westward-moving rain-belt, the culti- 
vated field has outdistanced both and has obliterated all evidence 
of this earlier advance. Timber has claimed the stream-beds, 
and the view across the country reveals an unending expanse of 
alternating fields and groves, where fifty years ago a single 
gnarled cottonwood was a landmark noted from Newton to Las 
Animas, and men referred to Lone Tree Spring as frequently as 


Be observers have stated that there were other 


_they mentioned Pike’s Peak when designating distance or direc- 


tion. In seasons of strong standing winds the sandhill country 
still moves as of old, the white blow-sand trickling in little streams 
from the higher points, reforming about some object that retards 
its onward sweep, settling round the bleached bones of a winter- 
killed cowor drifting thick in the shelter of a plum thicket, 
building a new dune and changing the topography of the stunted 
hills—everything on the move. 

It was many years after the pioneers first noted these curious 
changes that Fleet, the young pronghorn buck, witnessed still 
another movement that was perhaps even more significant than 
the rest. Fleet was a yearling buck. content with his lot in life. 
He was bedded on a slight rise of ground. From this- prominence 
the surface dipped shallowly away to end in a similar little swell 
that flanked the opposite side of the depression four miles to the 
north. The view in all other directions was similar, and on each 
rise a few antelope appeared. 

Fleet had known no other land, for the pronghorn does riot 
ordinarily stray far from familiar scenes, and Fleet’s home range 


8&6 


Fleet whirled to strike at the dog coyote 


was confined within a radius of fifty miles from where he was 
stationed. But on this, his second spring, the pronghorn nation 
had shattered tradition. Many bands had formerly ranged to the 
east of him, holding out against the advance of the settlers, but 
these were now giving up the fight against field and fence, and 
the remnants of the bands were moving into the west. For months 
they had been coming, reaching Fleet’s range and faring on. 

A drove of thirty antelope appeared and came toward him. He 
rose to. view this curious spectacle, for in addition to being 
strangers who had forsaken their own home range, they were 
traveling in mixed company, a mingling of all ages and sexes at 
a season when the pronghorn tribe should have been divided 
into three separate groups—old bucks off by themselves, young 
bucks and does together, and old does with their new-born kids. 
The little band bedded in a flat and rested. An hour later they 
resumed the march, halting on each rise to look back -to the 
east. That was the last bunch that migrated through Fleet's 
range. and thereafter the antelope was mostly a rumor east of 
Syracuse and only a memory east of Dodge. 

This general exodus was occasioned by another broad move- 
ment, a rush of squatters for land that had heretofore been 
looked upon as fit only for grazing cows, and this rush in turn 
was occasioned by fresh evidence that the rain-belt was moving 
west. 

Precipitation had been heavy beyond precedent the previous 
fall, and the winter snows had been soft and sheltering. The 
range was green, rank with new grass. Water stood in the de- 
pressions, and low-flying swarms of ducks and geese winged north- 
ward across this land that a few years past had been an arid 
desert. And with this reclaiming moisture came hopeful nesters 
to fence and farm the range. There had been preceding waves 
such as this, an influx of squatters in periods of bountiful rains, 
some of them Jeaving when drouth days came again, some a!<s"4# 
remaining, the next wave overlapping the last by fifty r,“Borror that 
Nature ‘smiled once more. vspital, terribly 

Fleet observed three old bucks on a distant “nce, but the wire 
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They had risen from their beds, and he caught the danger-sign. 
The antelope has a signal system of his own. The white rump 
patch is made up of long stiff hairs which bristle when he is ex- 
cited or alarmed and the sun strikes a spark from the glistening 
hair. It was this system of pronghorn wig-wagging which was 
largely responsible for the survival of Fleet’s tribe a quarter of 
a century after the last buffalo had been shot down on the plains. 

The young buck rose and stamped excitedly, looking off in the 
direction of the three old veterans, his own rump-patch ruffling 
in sympathy even though the cause of the excitement was not 
within his own field of view. Behind him others took it up, flash- 
ing the signal on from band to band that menace lurked off to 
the east. 

A white spot pitched into view on the far flat horizon, and a 
prairie schooner lumbered up a wide shallow valley, coming to a 
halt some three miles from Fleet’s stand. His telescopic eyes 
took in every detail of the scene. The man picketed out the 


* horses where the grass was good, first watering them at a brackish 


pond. A woman and a smaller figure moved in and out of the 
wagon. Smoke rose from the stovepipe which protruded from 
the wagon top as the wife prepared the evening meal. Night shut 
down across the plains, and Fleet kept his eye trained on 
the dull glow that illuminated the canvas walls of the wagon. 
With the first light of morning his interest was roused afresh. 
The woman. moved about as she had the previous day, but the 
man and the smaller figure were nowhere in sight. 

Fleet gave a whistling snort and stamped excitedly as his eye 
detected movement three-quarters of a mile away in a direct line 
between himself and the wagon. He pranced a few steps toward 


the spot, and the dozen or so young pronghorns that made up the 


band wheeled in behind him. 

The movement came again, a slow limp lifting of some shape- 
less object from between two mounds of a prairie-dog village in 
the flats, then a soft settling back to level. The shrill cachinna- 
tions of excited prairie dogs announced that the village was roused 
to an unusual pitch. Fleet’s curiosity flared, and he started off 


as the old warrior snagged at a hamstring. As the coyote darted back, the doe rose 





in a twenty-foot bound. 


for a better view, not straight for the ebject which excited his 
suspicion but in a wide curve that would carry him past it about 
the same distance, enabling him to train his powerful eyes on 
the spot from a different angle. After a half-mile he stopped 
and wheeled in to face the point, the other young pronghorns 
lining up beside him. 

The limp flapping was no more distinct from here and he 
dashed off once more, followed by his band, making another 
quarter-turn before halting for a second Jook. Four times he 
repeated this maneuver, completing a wide circle. When he 
arrived near the point from which he had started, he was three 
hundred yards nearer the spot. Every movement in the dog town 
sent him off in a mad dash for a better view. Each circle lessened 
the distance by a few hundred yards. 

From distant points of vantage old does were bristling and 
flashing the danger sign, but Fleet had never before been flagged, 
and curiosity rose above fear in him. Between the two mounds in 
the dog town a ten-year-old boy lay flat on his back, a saddle 
blanket covering him, and at two-minute intervals he raised his 
knees slowly, then lowered them again. Fleet’s circle was now 
only six hundred yards from the queer moving shape. The 
dog holes in its immediate vicinity were apparently deserted, but 
those at some distance teemed with life, a dog on every mound, 
others moving swiftly from one to the next, the ratchet-like 
barking kept up without a break. 

Fleet dashed past a plum thicket six hundred yards up-wind 
from the point of movement. There came a series of rapid flaps 
from between the two mounds, and he stopped to view this- 
unusual agitation, wheeling to face it, stamping his forefeet. The 
other young pronghorns wheeled with him. 

A puff of white smoke spurted from the little clump of stunted 
plum brush. A hot twinge of pain seared across Fleet’s throat as - 
a report silenced the chattering from the dog town; he heard a 
thud as a heavy ball struck the doe next him. She made two 
stiff bounds and pitched down, a soft-nose through her lungs. 
The band dashed off at top speed, huddled together for protection. 
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The reports rolled in swift succession from the plum clump, 
the heavy slugs ripping through the close-packed ranks of the 
herd. One after another fell out, tumbling end over end. Five 
went down. Then Fleet and the rest were out of range—and 
the squatter had meat in camp. 

As Fleet ran, a tiny trickle of blood dripped from the slight 
crease across his throat and spattered his breast and forelegs. He 
worked westward; and by noon of the following day, he had 
arrived at the extreme edge of his range. Squatters were there 
before him. It seemed that a white-topped wagon had followed 
every valley. In the main the families lived under canvas, but 
a goodly number had built sod or ’dobe huts. 

The character of the country was somewhat different in this 
far edge of his territory; there were fewer expanses of smooth 
grasslands, greater profusion of stunted sage and greasewood, vast 
stretches of bare soil almost devoid of vegetation—the junction 
of the sage country and the short-grass plains. Fleet bedded 
at last in a broad flat that was shared by another band, its per- 
sonnel evidencing the fact that new conditions had upset the 
established customs of the pronghorn tribe, for here in early 
spring the yearlings of both sexes were traveling with old does 
and their kids. : 

After an hour of rest Fleet’s muscles stiffened. He lay motion- 
less except for an occasional lifting of his head to peer at the 
slender thread of smoke that rose from a sod hut far across the 
flat. Two shapes moved toward him, and he regarded them 
intently but fell asleep once more after identifying them as two 
prowling coyotes. 

The two prairie wolves moved through the scattered band of 
antelope. The old does had cached their kids, and the youngsters 
made no move, blending well with their surroundings. The 
foraging coyotes were intent upon locating an isolated kid which 
they might kill by a sudden rush and escape before the enraged 
mother could reach the spot. Then later, after the band had 
moved, they could return te the feast. Does with kids moved 
over near their offspring ‘as they sighted the marauding pair. 

The dog-coyote paused, one forefoot uplifted, and nosed the 
wind as a shift of breeze carried the warm blood-scent to his 
nostrils. He traced the ribbon of scent upwind and _ located 
Fleet. The she-wolf followed her mate, and Fleet looked up 
from his nap to see the two coyotes sitting on their haunches 
fifty yards away, eyeing him hungrily. If they could cut the 
wounded buck out of the band, they could wear him down. 


HEY haunted the vicinity for an hour, moving occa- 

sionally, one or the other curling up for a nap while the 
mate stood watch. Then fate favored them. A squatter’s wagon 
rolled across the flat a mile or more to the south. The rest of 
the antelope band swept away for a better view. 

Fleet rose to his feet but found himself stiff and sore, and so he 
resumed his bed. Fifty yards from him a yearling doe had 
risen lamely. She was small even for a yearling doe antelope, 
a late-dropped kid of the summer past, slender-boned, clean-cut 
and trim. Since earliest infancy Trim had known Fleet as leader 
of the band of young pronghorns to which she belonged. She was 
worn from the long journey, 
and when the young buck 
resumed his bed she moved 
a few steps toward him in- 
stead of following the rest, 
stood for a moment looking 
after them, then bedded 
down. 

The coyotes drew in to 
within thirty feet of Fleet. 
The dog sat on his haunches, 
his tongue lolling out as he 
grinned at the victim while 
the she-wolf trotted nervous- 
ly back and forth. The dog 
made a silent rush for Fleet, 
and the young buck bounced 
up to face him, 
snorting and 
stamping’ his 
forefeet. Inch by 
inch the dog 
sidled toward 
him but whisked 
away as. the 
pronghorn leaped 





















The Last Move 


for him and struck out viciously with the sharp cutting hoofs, 
The she-wolf darted in on him from behind, intent on slicing a 
hamstring, but swerved in her rush as Fleet whirled to meet her 
with his punishing feet. For more than an hour they kept up this 
team-work, luring the buck to exhaust himself by short violent 
rushes while they conserved their own strength. His muscles failed 
to respond with their usual snap. .The she-wolf departed at last to 
nurse the pups denned a mile away, but the grizzled old dog gave 
Fleet no rest. 


Ve the mate returned, the worrying was resumed. A 
wounded antelope would soon be worn down. But 
Fleet’s wound was merely a scratch. The exertion limbered up his 
stiffened- muscles, and instead of weakening he grew more active. 
He was heartily sick of this baiting, and fled in long graceful leaps, 
the two coyotes hanging grimly on in the chase, their gait a smooth, 
sliding wolf glide and apparently effortless. Fleet turned once 
to strike at the dog. Again the she-wolf sidled in behind him. 
As he turned to run again, there sounded the tap of dainty hoofs 
bounding along behind him. Trim had watched the fight without 
concern; but an antelope, loving company, is panic-stricken at 
finding itself alone. Fleet was the only antelope in sight, and 
when he fled, she had risen from her bed and followed. 

Fleet whirled to strike at the dog-coyote as the old warrior 
snagged at a hamstring. As the coyote darted back, the little 
doe rose in a twenty-foot bound, and her battering. hoofs came 
down on his rump. He regained his feet and started off, one hip 
sagging limply, only to be crushed by the full weight of the buck 
as Fleet drove all four feet into him. 

Time after time the she-coyote rushed the two pronghorns to 
distract their attention from her mate, but her charges were met 
with flying hoofs, and always they returned to the dog that was 
trying gamely to drag himself away. The old coyote played 
the game without a whimper, went down under the sharp hoofs 
without a sound, writhing round with his last ounce of strength, 
trying to sink his teeth in the feet that struck him. 

Rage seethed in Fleet, and he battered the still form into a 
shapeless pulp. From a little distance the she-wolf watched help- 
lessly, knowing that further intervention was entirely useless. 
The sun dipped behind the hills to the west as Fleet made one 
last leap and bounced upon the mauled coyote with all four feet. 
Then he trotted proudly to the-crest of a little wave of ground, 
Trim following close to his flank. .They watched another family 
of nesters making camp far out across the flat, the scene barely 
visible in the waning light, and from behind them came the lone- 
some call of a she coyote for the mate who could not answer. 

The ground near the rise was choppy and broken, cut and criss- 
crossed by washes and wind cracks. For a week the two prong- 
horns lingered there unmolested. Squatters came day after day 
but avoided the breaks near the ridge. There were no other 
antelope in sight on the big flat. Twice Fleet saw tiny sparks 


‘in the sunlight, the flashes of alarmed antelope catching his eyes 


from miles acros§ the plains. These came from the crests of 
ridges showing above the intervening waves of ground. The faint 
reports of rifle shots reached his ears, drifting across the flats 
from great distances, but there was no shooting close at hand. 
The settlers in the flat came to know Fleet and Trim, the two 
pronghorns that ranged alone, ten miles from others of their 
kind. The rains held, and the desert bloomed under the softening 
touch. There were sod huts at three-mile intervals all through 
the low country. The squatters were too busy to hunt where meat 
was scarce, two wary antelope the only possible quarry within 


many miles. Fleet saw curious long lines of slender stakes round 
the edges of 
these fields, the 
fenceposts show- 
ing only as tiny 
A white spot pitched into view, and a prairie rods in the dis- 


spot 
lumbered up a wide shallow valley, c 
eres ere 


some three miles from Fleet tance, and he had 


no knowledge of 
what they were 
or of the part 
they were play- 
ing in wiping his 
tribe from the 
plains. 

As the sum- 
mer advanced, 2 
few scattering 
antelope drifted 
in from time to 


schooner 
to a halt 
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“Hello! little stranger 
You warn me of danger 
I'll guard all my children with care 
I'll see every day 
They have plenty of play 
And eat Campbell's nourishing fare.” 





JOSEPH GamMPBELL GOMPA 
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Watch the health haerommnliay 


Look out for the little warning signs—poor 


appetite, uneasy sleep, uncertain temper. 
Nip these symptoms in the bud. Don't wait 


for serious trouble, particularly with the children. 

See that they cia lenty of sleep, plenty of 
play. Above all watch their appetites. 

Here is where Campbell's Tomato Soup will 
help you most decidedly. It is rich in the tonic 
properties—vitamines the doctors call them—which 
strengthen digestion and aid the body’s natural 


building-up processes. 
Made of vine-ripened tomatoes and other 


nutritious materials, everybody enjoys and thrives 


on this delicious soup. 
Serve it meneey and often. It will do the 


whole family a world of good. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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time, driven on from some other range, 
and joined Fleet and Trim. By August 
there were ten of them. They held more 
to the broken country, avoiding the green 
patches and long lines of stakes near the 
sod houses of men. And now, with ten 
antelope where there had been but two, 
the nesters had a far better chance of 
securing game. Three meat-hungry 
settlers planned to bag the little herd. 

At daybreak of a clear. August morning 
Fleet noted a movement which was new 
to him. Three times in as many minutes 
a red object flipped upward from the 
banks of a wash some distance from his 
stand. Every antelope in the band was 
tense and watchful. At the fourth ap- 
pearance Fleet was off, followed by the 
rest. He would never be flagged but 
once. It was known to the settlers that 
practically every pronghorn on the plains 
had seen at least one evidence of the 
danger of inquisitiveness during the past 
year, that fear had replaced curiosity con- 
cerning queer and unnatural movements 
on the range; so this flagging was but a 
tentative trial, only the first move of the 
meat-hunt. 

All three of the men were experienced 
hunters and knew well another weakness 
of the pronghorn. The antelope, lover of 
his home range, does not flee directly 
away from his enemies but chooses a 
course at right angles to the source of 
danger, curving slightly back toward it as 
he runs. If this course was followed 
throughout, it would resolve into a circle 
of from twenty to forty miles in circum- 
ference. Old plainsmen say that this 
trait rises from the fear that a straight- 
away course would carry the pronghorn 
out of his home range and away from 
familiar landmarks, and that it persists 
from force of habit even after he has 
been forced to migrate far from the land 
that saw his birth. 

The red object lay due north of Fleet, 
and the young buck headed straight west, 
curving almost imperceptibly to the north. 
The man with the flag dashed from the 
coulee on a horse and gave chase, not 
with the hope of overtaking the band, 
but to startle the pronghorns and settle 
them into steady flight. Five miles back 
of him two men sat their horses on a 
rise of ground. They saw the tiny white 
specks move westward, and without hesi- 
tation they urged their horses in the same 
direction, separating as one veered his 
mount a trifle to the north. 

Fleet did not exert his full energy. 
The following horseman was not pressing 
him hard and was forced to slow down 
in crossing cut-bank draws of over twelve 
feet in width, while the pronghorns 
skimmed over the yawning gaps without 
The northward curve 
was intensified, and Fleet slowed down as 
the horseman was distanced. Then he 
made out a running horse bearing down a 
long smooth bench on a course that would 
intersect his own. 


T was foreign to Fleet’s nature to turn 

or twist. His reliance was mainly 
placed in two things, wonderful eyes to 
detect approaching danger and the speed 
to outrun it, and once settled on a course 
of flight few things could make him de- 
viate from his chosen route. So Fleet 


put on speed. The horse was runnifig 


smoothly and with a fair chance of head- 
ing him. It did not occur to Fleet to 
double back and leave danger behind him; 
instead, he exerted every ounce of driv- 
ing power in a desperate attempt to cross 
ahead of the flying horse. He had a 
bare hundred yards to spare when the 
man pulled up his horse in a few stiff 
jumps and swung from the saddle. 

There was no huddied bunch of fright- 
ened antelope for a target. Each one had 
put his best into the final spurt, and their 
endurance and speed were varied. They 
streamed past in scattered formation, in- 
dividual targets skimming by like flitting 
shadows. The man emptied his gun. It 
was hard shooting, and he drew only two 
victims out of the band. 

The pronghorns held their course. A 
mile farther on, one of the lines of stakes 
which Fleet had so often seen of late 
loomed just ahead of him. Beyond it a 
horseman was boring swiftly down to cut 
his trail. Again he put on speed. As 
he neared the line of stakes he observed 
slender strands stretched horizontally 
from one post to the next. Fleet had 
spent his life on the open plains. He 
could jump across wide cracks with the 
greatest ease, but rever had he been 
forced to clear an obstacle by leaping 
over it. The muscular action required 
for this feat was unknown to him. The 
slender strands did not appear formidable 
and in his panic-stricken rush to pass 
ahead of the horse he darted straight 
into them without slackening speed. 


“T BEBE was a heavy blow on his 
breast, a hiss, and the next instant he 
was rolling end over end, carried on by 
the momentum developed before he 
struck the wire. Other shapes were 
bouncing near him, and he rolled ten 
yards before he regained his feet. As he 
ran on, there was a sharp pain in his 
chest, a ragged tear just above the junc- 
tion of legs and body; one foreleg was 
badly wrenched from the fall. 

The only thing that had saved his life 
was the fact that two other pronghorns 
had hit the wire at the same instant, and 
the strand had parted under the com- 
bined impact. Three pronghorns passed 
Fleet, others remaining behind, for the 
wire had taken its toll. One young buck 
twitched on the ground, his throat gashed 
nearly to the bone by the wire he had 
struck with all his weight and speed. Two 
others scrambled on after the rest, each 
with a foreleg wrenched sidewise till it 
dangled and flopped at every step. A 
fourth lay motionless, the head doubled 
back under the body, its neck broken as 
effectually as by the blow of an ax. The 
man shot down the two cripples and 
turned his attention to Fleet, who lagged 
behind the rest. Twice the bails ripped 
through the sage tips within a foot of 
him. The third scored a streak along his 
ribs. He struggled along after Trim and 
the other two does, who were all that 
remained of the band of ten. 

The three does held tenaciously to the 
original course, curving slightly north of 
west, and at last halted, after completing 
half a wide circle, stationing themselves 
on a crest some fifteen miles due north 
of the spot where the meat hunters had 
jumped them at daybreak. Two hours 
later Fleet limped up to their’ stand. 
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FOR a month the four survivors ranged 
a limited strip of rather broken 
country. North of them toward the rail- 
road the surface was rough and rolling, 
with only a few small valleys that had 
tempted the settlers. Fleet found more 
antelope here, and as he worked gradually 
northward, he found still more, mostly in 
little bands, and once his trail crossed 
that of forty old does with their kids. 
Water-holes were widely scattered here, 
and the settlers had thrown out long 
drift-fences in chosen directions. 

There was one fence running fifteen 
miles in a straight line east and west, a 
single water-hole just north of the center. 
This kept the cows of the man who had 
settled there from drifting south, and 
they would not travel far enough from 
water to round the ends of the drift-fence, 
but grazed fanwise northward from the 
water-hole and so rendered it an easy 
matter to hold them. 

This fence played a large part in Fleet’s 
development and education. After a 
month in the locality a lone horseman 
jumped the four antelope. His interest 
in them was slight, and he scarcely gave 
them a glance, but the fear in Fleet was 
no less intense. He darted off in his usual 
curving flight, only to discover that he 
was bearing directly down upon the drift- 
fence. As he neared it, the fear of wire 
fences surged over him with the memory 
of that other day, and for the first time 
in his life he dodged, twisting back from 
the dreaded wire. Thereafter the young 
buck, having once broken away from set 
habit, learned to double and turn to avoid 
danger with as much readiness as other 
game. 

Later the fence taught him another 
useful thing. Twice when wishing to 
cross from one point to another the fence 
had interfered. He had gone down on 
his knees and crawled under the lower 
wire. The third time he sized it up and 
bounced over the top strand, clearing it 
with ease, the first time in his life he had 
ever leaped over an obstacle. From that 
moment on Fleet was fence-wise and 
feared the long lines of wire and posts 
not at all. 

During, the late summer five young 
does joined the little band. In early fall 
the pronghorn tribe held to its usual cus- 
tom of gathering in great droves. For 
fifty miles round they gathered, drifting 
together till there were almost two hun- 
dred of all ages and sexes in one big band 
—the last time this was ever seen on the 
plains. The previous fall, while Fleet 
had still followed his mother, the band of 
which he was a part had numbered five 
hundred head. 

For two full years Nature had smiled 
on that section of the semi-desert where 
the short grass meets the sage. Rain had 
soaked the range in summer, and the 
winters had been mild. As if to make 
amends for this unusual gentleness, the 
gods of the elements sent early cold 
waves across the plains. Bitter frosts 
prevailed, and for months the mercury 
seldom .showed above the zero mark. 
Howling. gales shrieked across the flats 
and drove the cold to the very bones of 
all living things, and with it all there was 
no redeeming moisture. The few snows 
that fell came as fine shot driven ahead 
of the wind with such velocity that it 
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Facts about her skin 
that every girl should know 


S your skin 2 constant source 
of worry to you? Do you 
find its care continually per- 

plexing? The clear, smooth, flaw- 
less complexion you long for— 
does it seem to you a special gift 
of nature that only a fortunate 
few can hope to possess? 


You are wrong if you think 
that a beautiful skin comes merely 
as the result of good fortune. Any 
girl, by giving the skin the special 
care its special needs demand, can 
win the charm of a smooth, clear, 
soft complexion. 


How to keep your skin 
fine in texture 


Perhaps the pores of your skin 
are becoming enlarged. If so, 
your skin is not functioning 
properly—the pores are not con- 
tracting and expanding as they 
should. - To restore your skin to 
healthy, normal activity and give 





it back the fine, smooth delicacy 
it should have, begin tonight to 
give it this special treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, dip 
your washcloth in very warm water 
and hold it to your face. Now take 
a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
dip it in water, and rub the cake 
itself over your skin. Leave the 
slight coating of soap on a few 
minutes until your face feels drawn 
and dry. Then dampen the skin 
and rub the soap in gently with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse 
your face thoroughly, first in tepid 
water, then in cold. Whenever 
possible, finish by rubbing your face 
with a piece of ice. 


Use this treatment persistently, 
and it will bring about a marked 
improvement in your skin’s 
texture. 


Special treatments for each 
different skin condition are given 
in the famous booklet of treat- 
ments that is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 


“The clear, smooth, flawless complexion 
you long for—does it seem to you a special 
gift of aature that only a fortunate few 
can hope to possess?” 


Soap. Get a cake today and begin 
using your treatment tonight. A 
25-cent cake lasts for a month or 
six weeks of any treatment, or for 
general cleansing use. Sold at all 
drug stores and toilet goods coun- 
ters in the United States and 
Canada. 


Your treatment for one week” 


Send 25 cents for a beautiful little set 

of Woodbury’s skin preparations con- 

taining your complete| Woodbury treat- 
ment for one week 


You will find, first, the booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling you the 
special treatment your skin needs; then 
a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; samples of the new Wood- 
bury’s Facial Cream; Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream and Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder. Write today for this special 
new Woodbury outfit. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co.,1712Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 712 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Never Forget 
How folks love Bubble Grains 


The finest breakfast you can serve lacks its greatest 
charm without them. 

There are three of them — Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and 
Puffed Corn—and each has its own delights. You can serve 
them in a dozen ways. So they bring to breakfasts endless 
fascinations. : 

What other cereal is half so enticing as these flimsy, 


flavory grains? 
At other hours 


Remember what Puffed Grains are. Two are whole grains 
steam-exploded, one is corn hearts puffed. Every food cell is 
blasted for easy, complete digestion. The grains are puffed 


to bubbles, eight times normal size. 

They are flavory, flaky tidbits, yet they are ideal scientific foods. 

Use in home candy making or as garnish on ice cream, or as wafers in 
your soups. Mix in every dish of fruit. Salt or butter, as with peanuts, for 
hungry children after school. 


The night dish 


At supper or bedtime float Puffed Wheat in milk. Then you have the 
supreme food made delightful and easy to digest. 

Think of whole wheat with every food cell blasted— made into food con- 
fections. Do your folks get these ideal foods as often as they should ? 


Puffed Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice Corn 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 

















The finest pancakes ever tasted 
Now we mix ground Puffed Rice in an ideal 
ancake flour. Your grocer has it—Puffed Rice 
ancake Flour. It is self-raising—batter is made 
in amoment. The Puffed Rice flour makes the 
, pancakes fluffy and gives a nut-like flavor. You 
have never served a pancake so delicious. 
Try it now. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sale Makers 
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evaporated from its own force, leaving 
the range dry as dust once the storm had 
passed. 

The settlers had little to do but hunt, 
and the big droves of antelope that had 
gathered were harried day after day. 
North of Fleet’s range the pronghorns 
were hauled into Las Animas in wagons 
piled high with frozen meat. East across 
the Kansas line the same slaughter was 
going on, and the inhabitants of Coolidge 
and Syracuse wintered on “slow veal.” 


“TBRouca two months of this perse- 
cution the herd with which Fleet 
ranged hung together from ancient cus- 
tom, but there came a day in January 
when a big meat-hunt was on, every 
settler for twenty miles around taking 
part in it. When the day was over, the 
drove had been broken up into little 
bands, and never again would there be a 
pronghorn gathering in the land where a 
few years past it had been no unusual 
sight to see a thousand in a bunch. The 
settlers were elated at the success of the 
carefully planned hunt which had netted 
forty head. Old timers of the early days 
of Dodge compared the slaughter to the 
old buffalo days when the hide hunters 
operated out of "Dobe Walls. 

Fleet’s new-found knowledge of dou- 
bling and twisting on his trail saved him 
many times before spring, and the little 
band of does that followed him benefited 
from his wisdom. Spring broke dry and 
hot, a clean jump from winter cold to 
summer heat with no intervening days 
of smiling weather. He failed-to draw 
away by himself as was the custom when 
the does were mothering their kids. In- 
stead he led the band as before. There 
were two yearling bucks, eight does and a 
dozen spring kids in the lot, the largest 
drove within a hundred miles. 

There came a brief respite in the gen- 
eral cannonading of the antelope tribe 
while the settlers were busy putting in 
their crops. Then they hunted for meat 
and waited for the rains that never came. 
Meat secured from the band led by Fleet 
was meat well earned, for by now the 
wary buck had broken away from all 
customs which had made his kind easy 
victims to the wiles of man. He could 
not be flagged. He no longer fled along 
some chosen route, affording an oppor- 
tunity for outlying riders to come within 
range. High points from which his tele- 
scopic eyes could sweep a vast expanse 
of country were the only spots where he 
felt secure. Settlers could see the white 
dots on lofty knolls or open ridges for 
many miles, but found it increasingly 
difficult to get within gunshot of the little 
herd. 

From these points of vantage Fleet 
watched the course of events, the march 
of the summer of terrible drouth that 
dulled hope and ambition in the hearts 
of the settlers. Hot winds seared the 
range, and the water-holes dried up. De- 
pressions which had been miniature 
marshes from a surplus of rainwater the 
summer before were now glaring chalky 
expanses, blighted by. the white alkali 
sucked to the surface by standing water. 

Fleet did not miss the rains. He 
needed but little water. A few tiny 
springs among the rocks which supplied 
a few spoonfuls at a time served his 
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Fresh and ready to wear 
at half an hour’s notice— gs 


Your flame georgette blouse, your most frivolous chemise 


OU had been away for a whole 
month. And when you got home you 
found the most wonderful week-end in- 
vitation. Only about two hours and fifteen 
minutes before train time and just the 
things you wanted to take had been worn! 
At first you thought you couldn’t possi- 
bly go. But then you said, “How ridic- 
ulous! Of course I can be ready. I'll just 
do them in Lux suds. It won’t take a 
second.” 

Things you wouldn’t have dreamed of 
leaving at home—a certain lovely em- 
broidered gilet, your latest, smartest riding 
shirt, that darling chiffon blouse, turquoise 


To wash silk blouses, underthings, stockings, negligees 


—Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick lather in half a bowlful 
of very hot water. Add cold water tilt lukewarm. Dip 

and down. eeze the rich suds through it—do not rub. 
Rinse in three | rm waters and roll in a towel to dry. Press 
with a warm iron. Glove silk and georgette crepe should be gently 
pulled into shape as they dry and also id be shaped as you iron. 


To wash white lingerie fabrics—Wash in hot suds and 


rinse in three hot waters. Dry in the sun. 


the garment 


over pink with three frills, and a perfectly 
fascinating lace negligée to have breakfast 
in bed with! You tossed them into the 
bubbling Lux suds, swished them around, 
dipped them up and down, patted them a 
bit, squeezed the suds through ever so 
gently, rolled them in a towel to dry. 

In no time at all they were ready to pack! 
Not a thread of delicate lace torn. Even the 
fragile chiffon as freshly smooth as new! 

The Lux way is so careful, so quick. And 
you can wash with Lux any fabric or color 
that water alone will not harm. Your 
grocer, druggist or department store has 
Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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WHE exclusive char- 
acter of Vantine’s 


( Oriental Perfumes 


> 

irra. and Toilet Requi- 
DRAWER] sites makes them 
unusually suitable for holiday 
offerings, conveying a_ subtle 
compliment to the good taste 
of the recipient. 












To the woman whose refine- 
ment of taste demands harmony 
in her personal belongings, the 
gift of a group of Uantine’s luxe 
urious toilet requisites, which pre- 
serve throughout such cleanly, 
delicate, and unusual per- 
fumes as Jafleur, Wistaria 
Blossom, Sandalwood, Gei- 
sha Flowers, Oriental Vio- 
let, Orange Blossom, Turk- 
ish Rose or Corylopsis, will 
be particularly gratifying. 

A number of these Christ- 
mas groups have been enclosed 
in quaint wrappings made in 
Japan pdm for holiday 


Saat wil For Sale by the Best, 


Dealers Everywhere 


Your dealer will gladly demonstrate to 
ou the delicacy onal enduring quality of 
Vensins’s Oriental Perfumes and Toilet 
Requisites. Should your dealer not yet 
have them, write us, mentioning his name, 
and we will see that you are accommodated. 


INCENSE Vantine’s fragrant 

burning powder, in 
unique package, 75c, $1.50, $3.00. 
Burners, 75¢ up. Sets (Incense and 
Burner), $1.50 up. Samples of In- 
cense, only, mailed prepaid, on request. 
Address tr. R. 
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A.A. VANTINE & CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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needs as well as a brimming river. The 
bawling of parched range-stock sounded 
day and night. Every sidehill that 
showed a green spot to mark a trickling 
seepage from the rocks was trampled flat 
by the frantic pawing of thirsty cows in 
a desperate search for water. The range 
was dotted with carcasses drying under 
the blazing sun. 

Mid-August came, with the settlers 
praying for early fall rains. Fleet stood 
one day on a knoll. Three miles away 
a sunbonneted figure moved in a plum 
thicket, a. settler’s wife gathering the 
little sandhill plums for food. Heat 
waves danced and wavered, lending an 
appearance of continual motion to the 
landscape, playing queer tricks to the 
vision. ° Distant cows were magnified, a 
mirage effect that showed them standing 
on the far side of a wide marsh with in- 
determinate shore-lines. 

A few sluggish puffs of wind sprang up 
to relieve the torrid calm, but there was 
no freshness in the breezes. Instead they 
were shriveling hot blasts. The puffs 
settled into a steady wind increasing in 
force till all unattached articles were 
sucked up and shot across the baked flats 
with tremendous velocity. In an hour 
Fleet saw the beginning of another of the 
queer general movements of the plains. 

Within a radius of ten miles from the 
height of ground on which he stood, the 
home sites of perhaps a_ half-dozen 
settlers were visible, and from each one 
of these a low muddy cloud streamed 
downwind. The plowed fields of the 
squatters were on the move. The soft 
earth, loosened and pulverized by cultiva- 
tion and deprived of the original shelter- 
ing stand of sage and grass, was literally 
blown away. For ten days the wind 
tore across the plains and drove all be- 
fore it. The air was murky, a haze of 
fine dust obscuring distant objects. 

Sand and gravel, flying flat and straight 
before the level drive of the gale, stung 
Fleet’s eyes and nostrils, but his discom- 
fort was small compared to the distress 
in the ranks of the hapless range-stock. 
Huge tumbleweeds raced past, scudding 
phantoms in the dust-clouds, a never- 
ending procession driven up from the 
south. Before the storm had passed, the 
loosened soil in every field was whittled 
down to hardpan. Down-wind from 
them the dislodged particles settled in a 
fine film over the range, drifting as snow 
and piling deep in the plum thickets and 
heavier clumps of sage. The flying 
tumbleweeds matted along the fences and 
formed windbreaks over which the sand 
drifted till only the tops of the posts 
were visible. 


HEN at last the wind subsided, 

Fleet once more saw as far as his 
eye could reach, the white spots that were 
the wagons of the settlers moving across 
the plains—but this time they were mov- 
ing eastward. All through eastern Colo- 
rado and across the Kansas line for more 
than a hundred miles discouraged settlers 
were converging toward one central line. 
A continuous procession filed back east- 
ward on the old Santa Fe Trail through 
Coolidge, Syracuse and Dodge. Old men 
compared the sight to the old-time ox- 
bows of the bull-trains that had once 





traveled that same historic trail. Three 
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Trial free — Dept. Q-3, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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times in as many decades they had seep 
this hopeful invasion in periods of rain. 
| fall, three times the discouraged retreat 
ifta@zm| | before the blight of drouth. But each 
me a | succeeding wave had seen the reclamation 
“_ # || of a strip fifty miles or more farther west. 
«=| %In the fall there was but one family on 
ie | Fleet’s range for every three that had 
= |called it home the previous spring, but 
ees | this outpouring of humanity, seeking 
~* || more friendly climes, failed to retard the 
|;extermination of the pronghorn kind. 
|The contrary was true, for the remaining 
|| settlers hunted them incessantly for meat. 
| Fleet met fewer bands of antelope, 
and these droves were small, averaging 
|| Jess than ten head to the bunch. Day 
jafter day Fleet’s band was forced to 
shift, fleeing before some ambitious 
mam and as he moved back and forth 


“ 
















Y across his range, he noted that the num- 
% |bers of the other little herds were di- 

ey / | ee . . } 

¥ minishing. He frequently glimpsed little 

r groups of two or three pronghorns sta- 


tioned on the highest point of ground in 
their vicinity, one standing guard while 
the others fed or slept. 





—— 





RIM was always near him. She was 


? 
When Mother's 38 ner him. Se 
the only survivor of the band of does 


Wa geet that had ranged with him on the big flat 
to the south the preceding spring. Since 

fate had decreed that old customs be 

3 abandoned and that the bucks should run 
It’s fun to make cocoa for lunch. | wisi'ise soes weoushos te year insea 
of segregating themselves as formerly, 

the little doe seldom strayed far from 
Fleet. Perhaps there were ties of old 
memories to bind her to him, perhaps 


9 only her reliance in the wary _ buck’s 
ability to lead her safely through all the 

perils of the range. When they fed or 

rested, Trim stationed herself a few feet 


from the leader; and when they fled from 
danger, she ran close to his flank. 
Fleet’s black, pronged horns loosened 
|close to his skull, and the shakiness of 
|his headgear irritated him to a point 
| where he shook his head savagely a score 
of times a day in his attempt to rid him- 
self of the nuisance. In midwinter the 
loose members were shed; yet he still 


iS easily made; of delicious had horns, for the pronghorn does not 


shed the entire growth at the burr as do 


flavor and aroma. Aside elk and deer, to be later replaced by a 


velvet growth. It was only the outer 


from the fun of making it, husk of his horns that were shed, pushed 


up from his skull by the pointed, hairy 


it iS a most valuable addi- core that in the pronghorn is the sub- 

o > stitute for the velvet growth of the an- 

* nual shedders of the antlered tribes. This 

tion to a meal, as it pro tough core hardened and grew, the 

finished horn with its forward-sprouting 

vides ra a large amount of prong being heavier and of greater size 
e! than the last. 

nutrition in a readily assim The drove which Fleet led was the 

largest within many miles, and of natural 

lable form. consequence the sought-for prize of every 

hunting settler. His band had fared 

- 7 rather better than the rest through his 

having abandoned every dangerous cus- 

Booklet of Choice Recip es Sent Free tum of his kind and so upsetting the cal- 

culations of the men who counted upon 

fixed habits when gunning for antelope. 


But it was not in the nature of things 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. that the drove should winter without 
casualties. Mtoe! mea ee os 
° within gunshot and took their heavy toll. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. Trim drew away by herself in March, 
but this pilgrimage was only for 4 
single day instead of the lengthy duration 
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How to banish the needless flaws that 


ruin 





IND and cold, you know, are 

ruinous to the texture of your 

skin. They whip the moisture 
out of it—leave it dry and tense. Then 
follow roughening and chapping. 

Skin specialists say that one can pro- 
tect the skin by applying a softening 
and soothing cream always before ven- 
turing out. Never omit this. One little 
slip, and your skin has had its first 
dangerous lesson on how to grow rough! 

Of course you need for this protec- 
tion a cream which will not make your 


























To make the powder stay on all 
evening apply a powder base of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


face look oily betore going out. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream is made 
without any oil precisely for this 
daytime and evening use. It 
cannot reappear in a shine. Light- 
ly touch your face with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. This leaves 
your face smooth and protects it 
from the weather. Do this every 
time you go out and your skin 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


It is so easy to let your skin acquire bad traits 
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your appearance 


will not chap all winter long. Regard- 
less of the weather it will become more 
and more exquisite in texture. 

Does the powder keep coming off your 
face, leaving you all shiny and embar- 
rassed? 

Perhaps you are expecting too much 
of it. Really, it is entirely your own 
fault if you put the powder directly on 
the skin and expect it to stay on of its 
own accord. The finest of powders 
needs a base to hold it, and to keep it 
smooth, 


For this use, as for protection from 
the weather, you need a cream without 
oil. Before you powder, take a bit of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream and rub it 
lightly into the skin. At once it disap- 
pears, leaving your skin softened. Now 
powder as usual and don’t think of it 
again. The powder will stay on two 
or three times as long as ever before. 

When your face is tense from a long, hard 
day, yet you want to “look beautiful,” 
remember that the cool, fragrant touch of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream smoothed over the 
face and neck will instantly bring it new 
freshness. Do this before you go to a dance. 
All the tell-tale weariness around eyes and 
mouth will vanish. Your skin will gain a 
new transparency. You need never let it 
get into the way of staying tired. 


Whenever you want to look ¢s- 
pecially lovely, even though you \@ 
are tired, you can give your 
complexton new freshness ata 
moment's notice. Pond’s Vanishing Cream is famous for 
the elezenth hour freshening it brings your skin 


Beware of allowing your skin to cloud up = 
and lose its clearness. When this happens, 4 
it is because minute particles of dust have 4 
worked their way too deep into the pores to ‘ 
be removed by ordinary bathing. Really, it 7 
means that you have been allowing your 
skin to go only half cleansed! To remove 
this deeply lodged dust you need an entirely 
different cream, a cream with an oil base. 
Pond’s Cold Cream has just the amount of © © 
oil to work deep into the pores and cleanse. J 
them. 

Before you go to bed and whenever you 
have been especially exposed to dust, rub 
Pond’s Cold*Cream into the pores of the ) 
skin. Then wipe it off with a soft cloth. ~ 
You will say, “How could so much dust have 
gotten into my pores!” Do this regularly 
and you will be rewarded by a clear, fresh 
skin. 

Every normal skin needs both these 
creams. Neither will foster the growth of hair. 

Get a jar or tube of each today at any 
drug or department store. You will realize 
for the first time how lovely your skin can be. 








—\\ | One little bedtime duty you must not forget if you care about 
> " a clear compiexion is the cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream 








A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


mY \ Ny 
\ 9 
ee 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 115-Z Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 


A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 








on 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: 


A 5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A $c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 











| Cold Cram & 
Vanishing Cram 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 
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Confidence 
in the bank— 
Confidence 

in the YALE Lock 


Seventy-five per cent of the 
bank locks in use in America 
are YALE. 


Your banker selects the time- 
lock for his vault just as his 
depositors select their bank— 
by name and reputation. Only 
he is even more careful. 


Bankers take no chances— 
they Anow the great security 
in YALE ‘Timelocks, Com- 
bination and Safe Deposit 
Locks. They specify YALE 
in their contracts, insist upon 
getting YALE. 

Bankers’ associations have officially 


recommended the YALE Timelock 
Inspection Service. 


Next time you go to your bank, ask to 
to be shown the YALE Timelock, 
which for half a century has proven 
absolutely reliable. 


The same character present in every 
YALE Timelock is found in every 
other design of YALE Lock, in YALE 
Hardware, Padlocks, Night Latches, 
Door Closers, Chain Blocks, Industrial 
Electric Trucks. 


Always buy by the name and be sure 
tat t: 2ppecce on the product. 


YALE Made Is YALE Marked 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of the Yale Locks 


General Offices and Works: Stamtord, V 1 
New York Office: 9 East 40th St. 
Chicago Office: n East fake St. 
Canadian Yale é Towne, Ltd.: 

St. Catharines, Ont. 


Hoey 

















of the old-time segregation of the mother- 
ing does. She returned to Fleet fol- 
lowed by twin kids. Every doe was now 
handicapped by one or more dependent 
offspring. These little ones were cached 
between spells of nursing, and the does 
were compelled to desert them when men 
drew near, as the newborn kids were un- 
able to follow at any effective speed. 
Always the does returned for their young, 
and the wily hunters benefited by this 
urge which called the mothers back to 
the spot from which they had been 
jumped. 

Somewhere in the semi-desert of east- 
ern Colorado the bones of a dozen prong- 
horn kids, sons and daughters of Fleet, 
mark the identical spots where their 
mothers cached them that spring— 
mothers who sacrificed their own lives 
by attempting to return for their young. 
The rest learned to return only at night. 
One night in May Trim slipped back to 
a ridge from which a hunter had driven 
them at noon. One kid lay motionless, 
exactly as she had left it. The other 
twin had disappeared, a prey to prowl- 
ing coyotes. All through the night she 
sought for it without avail. 

The mothers were thin and gaunt, worn 
by this double exertion at nursing time, 
the long flights and perilous returns. 
When the kids were three months old, 
they could follow. They lacked the speed 
and endurance of their elders, but could 
distance all ordinary pursuers. 

Even relaying failed to bring Fleet to 
bag. Many an antelope had fallen vic- 
tim to the sport of relaying—men 
stationed here and there on fresh horses 
to take up the chase; for the little speed- 
sters of the plains, possessed of incredible 
speed for short spurts, had not the en- 
durance to sustain their gait on long 
runs, and when relayed by good horses 
were easily worn down and roped. But 
Fleet was no easy subject for this method 
of hunting, for he no longer forged ahead 
on a chosen course regardless of all else. 
He had learned to double and dodge with 
the readiness of the tricky coyote. 

Eventually a new menace appeared on 
his range and forced him to sever the 
last tie that linked him with old habits 
of his kind. The fame of the wary buck 
with the wire-cut on his breast had 
spread. Fifty miles from his range a 
settler owned a pack of coursing dogs, 
great wolfhounds that could outrun a 
coyote on the open flats, overhaul the 
darting swifts and the long-eared jacks 
of the plains. He rode over into Fleet’s 
territory to try out his dogs on the 
pronghorn buck. 

A second summer of hot winds and 
drouth was well advanced. Fleet was 
stationed en a high ridge that afforded 
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a view for many miles each way. He 
roused from his nap to see Trim peering 
off at some distart specks that caused 
her rump patch to bristle and flash in the 
sunlight. A group of five horsemen rode 
toward him. Fleet rose and watched 
them come. When they were within two 
miles of him, the buck turned and fied, 
followed by the rest of the band. He 
ran easily and exerted no great speed. 

The instant the antelope had dis 
appeared over the sky line, the riders 
lifted their horses into a keen run and 
headed for the ridge. As they topped it, 
one man slipped the leashes of four 
hounds, and the chase was on. 

Fleet saw the running horses pouring 
down the gentle slope a mile or so be- 
hind him, and he put on a trifle more 
speed. For another three miles he. held 
the gait and was drawing away from 
them without effort, conserving his 
strength for a spurt in event of others 
being stationed ahead of him. A single 
high-pitched, eager yelp drew his atten- 
tion to four smaller figures bearing down 
on him. He knew these for dogs, the 
creatures of man, for the yapping curs of 
settlers had often followed him. 

He put on more speed, but still the 
four dogs gained. Faint and far through 
the still air the wild cheers of men 
reached his ears as they ehcouraged the 
hounds. He soon learned that the dogs 
that followed him now were not the slow, 
stupid creatures he had known, but stern 
killers, long-coupled and capable of tre- 
mendous speed. Notch by notch he in- 
creased the pace until at last he was 
covering the ground at a rate which 
seemed impossible for any other living 
thing to equal. 


IFTEEN terrified pronghorns had 
flattened out into a terrific run and 
were speeding with him, but the four 
killers were gaining inch by inch. The 
pace broke the hearts of the kids. One 
by one they fell behind. Two dropped 
flat and lay motionless while the hounds, 
coursers that ran wholly by sight; swept 
cn past them, where a dog of keener 
scent would have stopped and ferreted 
them out. The next pair fell behind but 
struggled ‘on. Fleet heard two keen, 
eager yelps as the dogs forged on to the 
kill. The next instant four giant hounds 
tore down the two kids and mauled them. 
An hour after dusk Fleet led his herd 
back over the course; and two frightened 
kids rejoined the band. For three con- 
secutive days Fleet ran ahead of the grim 
hounds and the cheering men. Each day 
the dogs made one or more kills. On 


‘the third night when they traveled back, 


Trim’s one remaining kid failed to rejoin 
them. (Continued on page r1o2) 
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Hear Rachmaninoff on the 


New Edison 


jp illustration is reproduced Once more the New Edison’s per- 
from an actual photograph of fect Realism was proved by the 
Rachmaninoff playing the Second acid test of direct comparison. 
Hungarian Rhapsodie (Liszt) 

while the New Edison RE-CREATED jv °27¢ Very glad to announce that 
his previous rendition of thesame | dings for one of the standard 
rege ehteaiegs : talking machines. We invite com- 
The absolute fidelity of the RE- parison. Hear Rachmaninoff at 
CREATION to the artist’s original the store of any Edison dealer. ¢ 
performance amazed and aston- 


ished the listeners. Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


EDISON RACHMANINOFF RE-CREATIONS 
Now on Sale (Others to be Released Later) 


No. 82169 Second Hungarian No. 82170 Second Hungarian No. 82187 Prelude InC Sharp 
Rhapsodie Rhapsodie Minor, Mp. 3 
(Liszt) Part 1 ( Liszt) Part 3 (Rachmaninoff) 


No. 82169 Second Hungarian (With Mr. Rachmaninoff’s Cadenza) 
Rhapsodie No. 82170 Pastorale No. 82187 Polka de W. R. 
( Liszt ) Part 2 (Scarlatti-Tausig ) ( Rachmaninoff) 


From an actual photograph taken in Mr. 
Rachmaninof’s home, in New York City 
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IMPERVIOUS TO 
THE ELEMENTS 


HE wildest storm serves but to wash clean the hard 
[pune surface of the ROCK OF AGES monument. 

Molded from lovely, everlasting, gray granite, whose 
production and perfection are made possible by modern 
methods and modern machinery, this enduring stone is for- 
ever impervious to the elements. 


EAUTY and unquestioned permanence combine to place 
ROCK OF AGES in a class apart as preeminently the 
suitable American monumental stone. Because monumental 
art has reached a high point of perfection, and time—endur- 
ance —no longer need be considered in the erection of a 
ROCK OF AGES monument, people of foresight in increas- 
ing numbers are coming to choose appropriate memorials 
during their own lifetimes; a custom altogether fitting and 
proper, which relieves those who are left behind from one 
more responsibility. 


HE story of ROCK OF AGES—the evolution of this 

modern monumental service, the processes that surround 

its production, the inspection system that makes possible the 

guaranteeing of absolute perfection in every individual 

ROcK OF AGES monument — is interestingly told in a 
booklet which will be sent gratis on request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Quarriers of 
ROCK of AGES 


Granite 


The Distinctive 
Granite Quarried 
at Barre 
© 1920 B. M. & V. Co. 
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The little doe held very near to the leader. 
When the men returned to the hunt next 
day, they scoured the country with glasses 
from every commanding knob, but no dis- 
tant antelope flashes rewarded their 
search. 

This new menace was something which 
Fleet could not combat. Doubling and 
dodging would avail him nothing, for the 
four great hounds were possessed of even 
greater speed than his own. Two hours 
before sunup he had led his little crew 
off southwest toward the rough masses of 
the hills. 

He came to the big flat where he had 
ranged the spring before. This broad ex- 
panse constituted a shallow valley be- 
tween the roughly rolling country toward 
the railroad and the first pitch of the 
hills. Many of the settlers had moved 
with the drouth, but the tongues of 
smoke gave evidence that man still in- 
habited some few of the scattered sod 
huts on the flats. Fleet rested on the 
crest of the rise that overlooked the bot- 
toms, but only for a day, as his fear of 


| the dogs amounted to sheer terror sur- 


passing anything of the sort he had felt 
in the past. The hounds set at naught 
the one chief accomplishment on which 
he mainly relied—speed; and he wished 


| to put all possible distance between him- 





self and the spot where these terrors 
dwelt. 

The following morning Fleet descended 
to the flats, and for hours he traveled 
across them straight for the Two Buttes 
that loomed as sentinels on the far side. 
The valley narrowed to pass between the 
knobs and he held on up the valley that 
led away into the hills. He turned aside 
and mounted the first siopes. An hour 
later two horsemen rode down the bot- 
toms. A smaller speck followed them. 
Fleet trained his powerful eyes on this 
tiny dot and bristled. It was a dog! 
Without hesitation he led the way farther 
into the rough maze of the foothills. 

Twice in the next two months Fleet 
saw other pronghorns on distant points 
of the hills that flanked the Picket Wire 
Canon. A half-dozen times he returned 
to the edge of the low country. Each 
time he saw men and heard the distant 
barking of settlers’ dogs, a sound which 
drove him back to the hills. On the last 
trip a trail-hound, useless in this new 
land but still prized by his owner from 
former accomplishments in a_ timbered 
country, picked up the hot trail of the 
pronghorns and followed it with a pro- 
longed bellowing that struck fear to their 


hearts. Fleet turned his back on the low * 


country and headed deep into the breaks 
of the Picket Wire. 


FoR six years the pronghorn buck with 
the wire-cut on his breast was never 
seen on the plains. The little band held 
its own through the years, and even in- 
creased. Fleet met the graceful deer in 
the foothills and adopted much the same 
mode of life. At times he returned to 
the edge of the hills, but never found the 
courage to go down into his native range, 
and on these trips he often heard faint 
sounds which he knew for the distant re- 
ports of rifles and shotguns out across the 
flats. 

Men made wood roads back into the 
hills to get out the scattered, wind-twisted 
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As this message is being written, 
Dodge Brothers’ daily, weekly and 
monthly production is at the highest 
point in its history. 

The most casual sort of inquiry will 
satisfy you that this production is 
being absorbed as it is delivered. 


Within sight and sound as we write, 
a great addition to Dodge Brothers’ 
immense works is being rushed to 
completion. 

The interesting thing about this situa- 
tion is, that it is not likely that a half 
a hundred people have ever bought 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car just be- 
cause they wanted a motor car. 


Of the more than half a million who 
have bought it—the overwhelming 
majority did so because of the name 
it bore. 


It has always been treated, by the 
American people in particular, as an 
exception — always set apart and sin- 
gled out, and never judged by ordi- 
nary standards. 

It has always been thought of, and is 
still thought of, first, and foremost, 
and all the time, only in terms of its 
goodness, and the results it gives. 


All of this is wonderful, in one way, 
and quite natural and logical in an- 
other. 

It all dates back to the day when 
John and Horace Dodge conceived 
and designed and finally built the car 
—after >-arning each other, and their 
associates, not even to think of it in 
any other terms than the best obtain- 
able value. 


They began with a few almost ab- 
surdly simple principles, bluntly ex- 
pressed and rigidly executed, about 
decency and honor and integrity — 


Dopce BrRoTHERS, DETROIT 
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Goon WILL TRIUMPHANT UNDER TEST 


such as most of us wrote in our copy 
books at school. 


They reduced these old copy book 
maxims to a splendid and - scientific 
system, pouring more, and more, and 
still more value into the car, and then 
marshalling all the resources of mod- 
ern massed manufacture to get their 
products into the hands of the people 
at an honorable and an honest cost. 


These policies and principles have 
never been changed, and never will 
be changed, by so much as a hair’s 
breadth; and they have come to be 
recognized and accepted as Dodge 
Brothers principles wherever motor 
cars are driven. 


It has all happened as John and 
Horace Dodge planned it—quite sim- 
ply, naturally, and automatically, all 
over America, and all over the world. 


People do discriminate, as Dodge 
Brothers contended they would; peo- 
ple will find out when a motor car is 
well built and gives good service and 
great good value. 


Dodge Brothers market today is where 
they planned to locate and establish it 
—jin the mind and the heart of every 
man and woman who admires good 
work, well done. 


It will last, and it will keep on grow- 
ing, as it has kept on growing for five 
years (faster than Dodge Brothers 
works could keep pace with it), as long 
as the number of those who believe 
that a manufacturer should build to 
serve and not merely to sell, con- 


tinues to increase. 


A!' is well with Dodge Brothers today, 
because John and Horace Dodge 
builded well in the beginning, and 
because their business will continue 
to build well until the end. 
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pines for firewood and the sturdy cedars 
for posts. These wood-cutters reported 
that the antelope had forsaken the plains 
and that the last few bunches were scat- 
tered through the hills; that they grazed 
on the cedar-studded sidehills and bedded 
on the rims of box canons much after the 
fashion of the deer, and that they had 
learned to jump over down-logs and rocks 
where formerly, when living on the tree- 
less flats, they had been unable to clear 
an object of any considerable height. 

Through all the years Fleet was a 
stranger in an alien land, and the longing 
for the wide plains was ever with him. 
The region which had been looked upon 
as a raw new country so short a time be- 
fore had become an old country almost 
overnight. The rains had come again, 
and with them had come the settlers in 
greater numbers than before. The stone 
town of Coolidge, half deserted in the last 
exodus of settlers, had never been repop- 
ulated as had the other towns along the 
Santa Fe Trail, and it now had all the 
appearance of a medieval ruin, the lime- 
stone buildings windowless, the roofs sag- 
ging, standing isolated and alone, a monu- 
ment to thwarted, dead ambitions. 

Men were already speaking reminis- 
cently of the old days and regretting— 
forty years too late—that the buffalo had 
been exterminated. But few of them 
gave a thought to the last straggling bands 
of pronghorns crowded back into an un- 
natural environment in the edge of the 
hills. The little speedsters had been a 
part of a past too recent to be considered 
in restrospect for at least another decade. 
Yet even then the pronghorn kind was in 
far worse straits than those of the 
lamented bison. A concerted movement 
had been launched to save the last of the 
shaggy monsters from extinction, but his 
smaller range-mate had been overlooked. 


A few bands fed in the broad pastures 
of far-sighted cowmen who refused to 
allow others to shoot them down. In the 
deserts of Arizona, Nevada and New 
Mexico a few herds still held out, their 
numbers decreasing year by year. In the 
Northwest a few still lingered in Wyo- 
ming, Montana and across the line on the 
prairies of Alberta. But the day of the 
pronghorn had passed. 


For two years Fleet had made his home 
back in the hills a score of miles 
from the low country. He was growing 
old, for the span of the pronghorn’s life 
is not long, and he hungered for another 
glimpse of his native heme. In the spring 
of his ninth year he led his followers 
northeast, and for a month they lingered 
behind the first tier of hills. Except for 
the occasional rattling of a wagon along 
a wood road, and the few cows that 
grazed on the barren slopes, there was 
little evidence of man. Distant rifle-shots 
no longer sounded from the low country, 
and it came to Fleet that perhaps the 
settlers had gone from his old home 
range. In the early evening of a clear 
day in May he led his little band out 
to the first roll of the hills for a view 
of the flats. 

They stopped, huddled together and 
gazed down upon a strange sight. Fleet 
had often seen mirage effects on the 
plains, the heat-waves bringing imaginary 
lakes into being. Trim drew close to him 
and laid her muzzle across his saddle as 
they looked again upon what must be a 
wonderful mirage; for in the valley that 
lay behind Two Buttes a broad lake ap- 
peared, with the ranch houses of men 
beyond it, and cattle gazing placidly on 
the green shores. 

Fleet moved down the ridge that 
flanked the valley of visions, and the 
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dozen pronghorns bunched closely as they 
stood on a point that overlooked the big 
flat. The sun hung low over the hills 
behind them, and Fleet bristled his rump 
patch and stamped as he peered off to the 
east. It seemed that the plains once 
more swarmed with pronghorns, for the 
slanting rays of the sun struck a hundred 
glinting sparks. As far as his eye could 
reach these antelope flashes greeted him, 
as if a whole nation of his kind looked 
off to the east and bristled the dange: 
sign. 

Then the sun pitched behind the hills, 
and he knew that danger had indeed come 
from the east, that he had read his signs 
wrong. The reason he had heard no rifle- 
shots was not through absence of men, 
but from the fact that there was nothing 
left in the low country to shoot. In the 
queer afterglow that immediately follows 
sunset in deserts, distant objects loomed 
clear and distinct for a few brief moments 
after the fading of the glaring light of 
the sun. The antelope flashes had been 
but the dazzling reflection from the glass 
windows of a hundred houses that nestle: 
among orderly cultivated fields. 

Fleet had witnessed another genera 
movement. Men had aided nature by 
driving artesian wells to water the desert 
wastes. Two Buttes valley had been 
dammed to hold back the flood waters o/ 
melting snows. The once nameless fiat 
had seen a rush of settlers and was now 
the populous Artesia—a portion of the 
desert permanently reclaimed. 

There might be other general moves of 
even greater significance for man; but 
after gazing long. Fleet made the lasi 
move of any significance for the prong- 
horn tribe. The old buck turned away 
from his one-time stamping ground and 
led the antelope back-to make their last 
stand in the breaks of the Picket Wire. 
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was the sharp reply. “I told you so when 
you made out the agreement.” 

Mr. Cray stopped his counting and felt 
in his pocket. 

“T don’t seem, somehow, to remember 
that,” he said pensively. 

He spread out the agreement, with its 
Somerset House registration stamp, upon 
the table. The faces of the two men, who 
stared at the spot to which Mr. Cray’s 
fat forefinger pointed, were a_ study. 
Without a doubt the name of the rubber 
plantation there was Idabor, and below it 
were their signatures. 

“It was spelt Jdabo when I signed!” 
Frinton exclaimed at last. 

“Tl swear it,” Mr. Sinclair Smith 
echoed. “The agreement’s been tampered 
with.” 

Mr. Cray returned it reflectively to his 
pocket. 

“I guess you two gentlemen don’t know 
how to spell your own names,” he said 
pleasantly. “Now I'll just put you both 
wise as to what made me so plumb posi- 
tive. It’s this report from my broker.” 

He held a sheet of paper before him 
and read out its contents: 

“‘Tdabor Rubber Plantations: Capital 
three hundred thousand pounds. A fine 


commercial undertaking. Full particulars 
in Rubber handbook, sent herewith. Pres- 
ent price of shares round about forty-one. 
Should recommend purchase. 

“‘Tdabo Rubber Grounds: A derelict 
concern, nominal capital sixty thousand 
pounds, with a large number of unissued 
founders’ shares. Shares not quoted on 
a as property considered value- 
ess.’ 

“I got that from my stockbroker this 
afternoon,” Mr. Cray explained. ‘“That’s 
why I knew for certain that it was Idabor 
shares and not Idabo we were dealing in.” 

Mr. Frinton had turned very pale. He 
sank suddenly into an unoccupied chair. 
For the purposes of any further contro- 
versy, he was down and out. Mr. Sinclair 
Smith made as good a showing as could 
reasonably have been expected. 

“Mr. Cray,” he confessed, “the shares 
we meant to plant with you were the 
Idabo Rubber Shares. Frinton here, and 
I, were stuck with them—cost us a cool 
ten thousand. We were the easy ones that 
time. We made up our minds to pass 
them on if we could, to another mark. 
We selected you.” 

“That seems to have been a little un- 
fortunate,” Mr. Cray observed. 


“You've tumbled to it, and there's 
nothing more doing,” Sinclair Smith con- 
tinued. ‘“Here’s your two hundred an‘ 
fifty pounds deposit,” he added, throw 
ing the check upon the table. ‘‘Come on, 
Frinton.” 

“Stop a minute,” Mr. Cray called out. 

The two men, who were well on their 
way to the door, paused. 

“T can’t see my way through quite to 
the end of this little matter yet,” Mr. 
Cray explained. “By this document here 
you seem bound to deliver to me five 
thousand Idabor shares at thirty-seven 
and six, today’s price forty-one, profit to 
me eight hundred and _ seventy-five 
pounds.” 

Mr. Sinclair Smith stared at Mr. Cray 
for several moments without speech. 
Once he opened his lips, glanced at Sara 
and closed them again. Mr. Frinton’s re- 
joinder was on the weak side. 

“Those were Idabos, and you know it,” 
he muttered. 

Mr. Cray shook his head and tapped 
his breast-pocket. 

“Tdabos doesn’t sound reasonable,” he 
protested gently. “They could be bought’ 
by the thousand for fourpence a share, 
and you were proposing to sell them to 
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“Just Around 
Christmas” 
The Day Dream Octette: 


Perfume, Face Powder, 
Sachet, Toilet Water, Tal- 
cum, Rouge, Lip Stick, and 
Soap. A Christmas Box. 


The Day Dream Quartette 
Perfume. Torlet Water, 
Face Powder and Sachet. 
A’ Christmas Box. 


The Day DreamTrio: Face 
Powder, Toilet Water and 
Perfume. A Christmas 
Box. 


Day Dream De Luxe Per- 
fume. 


He Aw 4 COME VD OF 


Day Dream L’Echo con- 
taining perfume miniature 
and face powder sample, 
will be mailed you post- 
paid for 25 cents and 
name of your dealers. 


Address Dep. R. 


The Romance of the Toilet Table 


A gown you like, a perfect coiffure, a ‘Day Dream” toilet, music. a man 
who can really dance—in a word, a glorious evening. 

There is a charm about ‘Day Dream’ perfume—a dainty suggestion of 
personality and good taste which distinguishes its users. The ‘Day Dream” 
odor is readily available at all the better shops. 


STEARNS — Perfumer — Detroit 
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Check up all that 
Camels offer you! 


NY one of Camels many points of absolute superiority 

makes them a delight to the most fastidious cigarette 

smoker! But, consider a// that Camels pass you every 
time you light up:— 


Unequalled quality—a really wonderful blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos—a flavor as dis- 
tinctive and refreshing as it is appetizing—smooth mellow 
mildness never before attained in a cigarette—freedom from 
any unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


And, when you compare Camels with any cigarette in 
the world at any price, you will note that Camels never 
tire your taste, no matter how liberally you smoke! 
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Camels are sold 
every where in sci- 
entifically sealed 
packages of 20 cig- 
arettesfor 20cents. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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me for thirty-seven and sixpence. I feel 
sure that no one would believe it possible 
that you two gentlemen would make such 
a suggestion as that. Jdabor my agree- 
ment says, and Idabor I want—or eight 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

Then both men forgot the presence of 
a lady and began to talk: Sara leaned 
back in her chair with the air of a pleased 
and gratified audience. Mr. Cray, too, 
showed not the slightest signs of wishing 
to interrupt the dual stream of eloquent 
abuse. When the two men were silent 
at last through lack of breath, he made 
his first remark. 

“IT am not a bargainer, gentlemen,” he 
said. “There seems to have been a little 
mutual misunderstanding in this deal, but 
the fact remains that I am entitled to the 
delivery of five thousand Idabor shares 
from_you at thirty-seven and sixpence, or 


the profit on them—eight hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. I am not a hard 
man. I will take five hundred pounds 
cash.” 

A secondary burst of eloquence was 
less original but more abusive. 

“You're a damned sharper!” Mr. Frin- 
ton wound up. 

“A low confidence-trick man,” Mr. Sin- 
clair Smith finished, with a glance at 
Sara, “you and your—” 

Mr. Cray took a step forward. Mr. 
Sinclair Smith did not finish his sentence. 
He took a step backward toward the door. 
Mr. Cray threw it open and stood there. 
He was still smiling, but his smile had 
qualities. 

“At nine o’clock,” he said, “my solicitor 
is looking in on me for a friendly chat. 
A check for five hundred pounds any time 
before that hour will be all right. You'll 
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find the lift round to the right. So long, 
boys!” 

Mr. Cray returned to the room with 
beaming face. 

“Sara,” he said, looking toward the 


sideboard, “give her a shake.” 


A a quarter to nine that evening, 
while Mr. Cray and his daughter 
were dining at a corner table in the grill,’ 
a note was brought to him. He tore: 
open the envelope. Inside was a check 
for five hundred pounds. He thrust it 
into his waistcoat pocket, produced the 
one which he had written for two hundred 
and fifty pounds and passed it to Sara. 

“Your share, my dear,” he said. “Let 
us drink the health of those two philan- 
thropists.” 

“You dear, clever Dad!” she murmured 
enthusiastically. 





A DAUGHTER OF THE RICH 


* (Continued from 
page 70) 








which it is not possible to pass anybody, 
in which you crawl ahead a few yards, 
stop, wait, go on. : 

At last the traffic lights changed and 
they shot ahead into the comparative 
freedom of the upper Avenue. She 
watched, out of the corner of her eye, 
the stiff movement with which Richard 
shifted from first to second, from second 
to third. They were running fifteen miles 
an hour, well inside the average pace in 
the upper Avenue, but she was not sure 
whether Richard dared go faster or not. 
For the moment he was blocked by the 
cars ahead. Her eye roved far ahead, 
looking for the promise of an open space. 
The car at the right, ahead, turned off 
into Sixty-second Street. The car at the 
left. swung toward the curb. 

There was the deep-mouthed blare of 
an old-fashioned bulb horn behind them. 
Mary stiffened. Was he going to let the 
car pass them? Richard’s hand grasped 
the lever, she felt the faster hum of the 
motor, doing twenty miles an hour -in 
third, and then the click as the gears 
meshed in fourth speed and the car leaped 
ahead. 

They shot past the car in front, past 
another and another, swung wide to pass 
a fourth in the middle of the road and 
had to do forty miles an hour to swing 
in front of the down traffic. 


ARY smiled and looked at Richard 

but there was no.answering smile. 
His whole body was set. He couldn’t drive 
seventy-five miles. that way—no man 
could. She realized that. she too was 
sitting bolt upright. With an effort she 
relaxed, let her weight fall against the 
cushions. Perhaps if she relaxed it would 
help him to relax. 

They stormed up the ramp of the Har- 
lem bridge, swung round the familiar turn 
at the railway station; and were away 
toward the. Grand Concourse. They 
were doing forty-five miles in the Con- 
course when a policeman raised his hand. 
Mary gave a little gasp. Richard kicked 
the cut-out open and stepped hard on the 
gas—too hard. For a moment the big 


motor coughed and then, taking the gas, 
it roared down the boulevard at fifty 
miles an hour. Mary stole a look at 
Richard. She could see a white line along 
his jaw where the muscles were con- 
tracted; his hands gripped the wheel till 
the knuckles stood out; he sat stiffly. 

Mary looked back. People on the side- 
walk had stopped and turned to look after 
them. She would have a flock of sum- 
monses but there wasn’t much chance for 
a policeman to stop them as long as the 
way, was open. You can’t jump on the 
running board of a car going fifty miles 
an hour. ; 

They were lucky at New Rochelle, 
slipping through somehow without hitting 
anything. The bad piece of brick pave- 
ment at Port Chester slowed them down 
but nobody tried to stop them until it was 
too late. They went down the long hill 
into Darien at fifty-two, struck the 
straightaway at fifty-five, and then the 
Francia sahg—sixty, seventy, seventy- 
nine. They made four miles in a trifle 
more than three minutes. 

They slid halfway down the brick ‘hill 
into Norwalk on smoking tires. The 
traffic policeman changed his signal just 
as they bore down on the crossing. 
Richard dropped into third and threw in 
the gas. The cop dodged. A delivery 
truck blocked the way. Richard swung 
the car across the street, shot to the left 
of a car coming toward him, and got 
away up the hill. 

The car went’ round the turn at the top 
with two hops and a jump, roared down 
a bit of straightaway, made the next turn 
on two wheels. Mary looked again at 
Richard. . His jaws—his hands—his 
body were still set. 
wasn’t nervy enough. Unless he could 
let go, she had lost. He might conquer 
the conditions she had set him, but he 
hadn’t conquered himself until he drove 
easily, as of old habit, sure of himself. 


Her eye sought the speedometer. Sixty 


miles*an-hour! She looked ahead—there 
wasn’t, for the moment, a car in sight. 
She felt the roadster leap over a hump 
in the road and land on all four wheels 


It was nervy, but it 


at once. The speedometer marked sixty- 
five. It was still clear up the long hill 
ahead. They had only a dozen miles 
more. In a few minutes it would be too 


_A hay wagon swung in on the black 
track of the Post Road. with a terrifying 


. slowness; a car was coming on the left. 


On the right was a stone walk Instinc- 
tively Mary pushed with all her might 
against the floor-boards—as if she were 
putting on the brake. She wondered 
which would throw them higher—thé hay . 
wagon or the stone wall. The. next 
moment they crashed through the fence 
at the left, the car pitching like a 
frightened animal, finding its wheels; roll- 
ing on. They were back on the road. 
Richard grinned at her. The car was 
jumping from-thirty to forty miles; from 
forty to fifty; as if nothing had happened. 
But the man beside her was different now. 
He was leaning back and smiling as he 
watched the black track ahead. The 
whole attitude of his body had changed. 
The extra tension-had gone out of it. 
They went roaring up Green Hill to 
the Wilkinson gates. Mary prayed that 
Holt. would be there, that he wouldn’t 
forget his lines, that Richard would ask 
no questions. Holt was there. He was 
running toward them. She _ touched 
Richard’s arms. ; 
. “Stop!” she said. 
The car sent the 
pulled up. 
“How is he?” she cried to Holt. 
“They've taken him to Bridgport, 
Miss,” Holt shouted, “to Maynard’s 
Sanitarium.” eins 
Richard swung the car round. Holt 
gave Mary the address. They were off. 
again. ears 
Mary shut her teeth. The first act. was 
over. Would the second, with so many 
more complications, go as well? Would 
Richard come through? 
_They drew up at the hospital. Dr. 
Fillmore came forward without waiting to 
be introduced. 
“I’m glad you made it, Dr. Horton,” 
he said. “I was afraid I might have to 
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A Durham-Duplex Razor! Handsomely finished 
—durable—useful! No gift from a father to a son 
could be more sensible. 

Father is thoroughly familiar with the wonder- 
ful shaving qualities of the oil-tempered, hollow- 
ground, double-edged Durham-Duplex blades. - 

“Take it from him” that when he gives you a 
Durham-Duplex, he gives you not only a nifty 
Christmas present but a lifelong guarantee of 
shaving comfort. 





A Real Razor-made Safe 


Standard Set One Dollar Complete. Razor with 
attractive American ivory handle, safety guard 
and package of three Durham-Duplex blades 
(6 shaving edges) all in handsome American 
ivory case. 

Christmas Model Two Dollars. Same as above but 
with gold plated blade holder and safety guard. 


Other Sets up to $12 
Additional blades 50c for a 
package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N.J. 


PACTORIES 

Jersey City, 
U. 5. A. 

Sheffield, Eng. 


Paris, France 
Toronto, Can. 


\ Sales 

' Representa- 
i tives in all 
Countries. 


"Take it from Father !" 
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do it myself. We'll have him ready in 
five minutes. Will you go right up?” 

Richard stole one quick questioning 
.0ok at Mary. She looked gravely back 
into his eyes and nodded. Without a 
word, Richard turned and followed Dr. 
Fillmore into the elevator. Mary went 
into the waiting-room and sat down. Dr. 
Martin came in. 

“Everything all right?” he asked. 

“Absolutely.” 

Martin disappeared. 

Mary looked at her watch. It was 
just half-past three. They had done the 
last forty miles in fifty minutes—on the 
Post Road, in mid-afternoon. She got 
up and walked to the window. A State 
policeman came up on a motorcycle 
stopped and took the Francia’s number 
Mary wondered how far he had followed 
them, and wondering, smiled. A nurse 
in starched gingham came in. 

“You're Miss Wilkinson?” 

“Veg”? 

“Dr. Martin asked me to tell you that 
the operation took three minutes and 
twenty seconds.” 
| 
ARY sat down; she felt dizzy; she 
felt suddenly a desire to cry. 
| But she would not. The third act was 
| still to come: And for that she had no 
| plan; she could have none; she would 
have to improvise. She waited fifteen 
minutes and when she could wait no 
| longer, Richard and Dr. Martin came 
| back. They were smiling. Mary tried 

to smile. 

“Well,” said Richard, “I hope you two 
are satisfied with your little joke.” 
| “Are you angry, Richard?” 
| “No—I guess not—I wont be when 
I’ve had a chance to think it out—I—you 
know,” he paused. “Where did you dig 
up the patient?” 

Dr. Martin grinned. 

“It isn’t hard to find a man who will 
let you take out his appendix—free,” he 
answered. 

“I see,” Richard said. He walked over 
| to the window, turned his back to them, 

stood looking out. 

“I—” he began. Then he turned -and 
| faced them. “I hope you understand 
| I’m not sore at you two. I—I—” Mary 
| saw that there were tears in his eyes 
| “I am so grateful to you and so sore at 
myself and—well, you see—don’t you?’ 

“Wont you come with me, now, Rich 
ard?” Mary asked. 

They went down the steps together 
Mary accepted the State policeman’ 
summons. 

“T’m going to drive,” she said. “I’ve 
had enough speed for one day.” 

She drove on out.of Bridgeport toward 
New Haven. Richard sat beside her 
without speaking for ten miles. Mary 
stole a glance at him. He looked hurt— 
like a little boy who has been hurt and 
who will not-cry. She turned off the 
Post Road and up a country lane. She 
stopped the car. 

“Richard,” she said. 

















He sat looking straight ahead. Mary 


' patted his arm. She caressed his. cheek. 


“Richard, will you marry me now?’ 

She put her cheek against his. 

“Will you?” 

She took his hand in hers. His fingers 
gripped hers. 


.™ 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 





The Chandler Coupe 


Maximum of Comfort with Rare Beauty 
and Real Mechanical Excellence 


HANDLER closed cars, the big 
4 handsome sedan and the equally 
splendid coupe, appeal to discriminat- 
ing men and women seeking the most 
comfortable means of transportation for 
their daily requirements in any season 
and any weather, coupled with assured 
mechanical excellence. They are first 
preferred cars among.such buyers. 
Substantial and durable in their splen- 
did construction, most pleasing in design, 
lustrous in finish, deep cushioned and 
attractively upholstered in silk plush, 
they bring to you all that you could 
_ desire. They are free from objectionable 


outside door hinges and mouldings that 
mar. 


The Chandler Sedan seats seven in 


real comfort when the spring-cushioned 


auxiliary chairs are in use. The Coupe 


seats four in equal comfort: 


Chandler closed car bodies are 
mounted on the one standard Chandler 
chassis, now in its eighth year of constant 
development and refinement, and featured 
and favored for its marvelous motor. 


These closed car bodies compare favor- 
ably with the similar bodies of the most 
costly cars. 


The Most Fairly Priced Fine Car 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2905 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 
(All prices f 0.6 Cleveland, Ohio) 


Limousine, $3395 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Addres: ““CHANMOTOR” 
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Tue spirit of the early 
master craftsmen is 
felt in Karpen furni- 
ture. For we today 
’ gratefully acknowledge 
our debt to the cabi- 
net makers and wood 
carvers of other times. 


But modern Karpen 
ingenuity has moulded 
their early designs into 
household treasures of 
hitherto undreamed 
of beauty, utility and 
durability—and mod- 
ern Karpen methods 
have placed them 
within the reach of all. 


Karpen Dealers Everywhere 


KARPEN 


Symbol of olden crafts manship in modern furniture 
—the 


Karpen Name P' 


Send for booklet to S. Karpen & Bros. 
Chicago or New York 





i. . He started. 





Richard looked at her. 

“Do you know what was the matter 
with me?” he asked. 

“No—not exactly. I just figured out 
that if you did the things you thought 
you couldn’t do—just once—you’d be 
yourself again.” 

“Yes—I did them this once because 
you were with me—because you asked 
me to. And now I can do them again. 
But why couldn’t I do them myself? Why 
did I ever lose my ability to do them?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“I was a baby,” Richard said bitterly. 
“A perfect baby. I actually went to the 
best man I knew and had my wrist ex- 
amined. X-rays and all the rest of it. 

“What was the matter with your 
wrist?” 


“Nothing. I just thought something 
was. I just wanted to think something 
was.” 

“Rav...” 


“When I was a little boy—perhaps 
ten—the teacher shook me and threw me 
down. I broke my left wrist—I’d always 
been left-handed. My mother took me 
to the doctor. It was the first time I’d 
ever been to a doctor. He happened to 
know his business. I admired him im- 
/Mensely, I remember. I suppose that’s 
| when I first thought of being a doctor. 
And I remember how tender my mother 
was, so tender that I was glad I had been 
hurt. The teacher had to leave town. 
I was a hero. It was the first time in 
my life I’d ever received any attention 
from anybody. Do you see, Mary?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Think,” Richard went on. “Circum- 
stance taught me that a broken wrist was 
the way_to my mother’s heart and the 
way to fame. Ever since that wrist has 
been my reliance whenever anything went 
wrong—when life seemed hard. I used 
to wear an elastic bandage on it and 
then a thick leather strap—to support 
it! Once—I must have been twelve or 
thirteen—I went to a birthday party. I 
thought it a very fashionable party in- 
deed. I was ashamed of my clothes and 
my manners. I insisted on passing things 
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to everybody. I wanted to be polite and 
I thought that was the way and then, 
just as I was passing a big dish of ice- 
cream I realized I had taken the waitress’ 
job away from her and all the children 
were staring at me. I dropped the dish 
and splashed ice-cream all over every- 
thing. I ran home and told my mother 
my wrist had gone back on me. And she 
petted me and told me it didn’t matter, 

“When your father turned on me, and 
made me out a fortune-hunter, I wanted 
sympathy. I felt so sorry for myself. 
I wanted you to come to me and tell 
me you believed in me. You didn’t.” 

“T couldn’t, Richard.” 

“And why should you? Why should | 
have expected it? I was a child. I got 
to dreaming a terrifying dream. I would 
dream I was in the operating room. And 
just as I made the incision my wrist 
went back on me. I couldn’t go on. 
Everybody shouted at me. But I 
couldn’t.. And then you came and told 
me it didn’t matter. I dreamed that 
dream over and over again. I quit oper- 
ating because I was afraid it would come 
true. Within—unconsciously—I must 
have wanted it to come true. I must 
have felt that if it did come true it would 
bring me your tenderness as it had 
brought me my mother’s. What do the 
neurologists call it? Hysteria, I suppose. 
I was really afraid the wrist would fail; 
I was horribly afraid; and yet I must 
have known it wouldn’t unless I wanted 
it to. I wouldn’t tell Martin about it. 
I wouldn’t tell anybody about it. I must 
have suspected myself. Do you see?” 

“Sort of,” said Mary Wilkinson grave- 
ly. “But—it doesn’t matter now, does 
it?” 

Richard put his arm around her and 
kissed her. 

“Nothing matters, now,” he said, “ex- 
cept you.” 

“But, Richard, do you know that I’m 
guarded by detectives? That they can’t 
be half an hour behind me—now? That 
my father will—” She paused—smiled. 
“What are we going to do about that?” 

“Find a minister.” said Richard. 
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SNOW-BLIND 


(Continued from page 32) 





| “Thank God. Perhaps, though,” he 
added half-grudgingly, “in a few days 
you'll see again.” 

She smiled. “I’d just love to see you. 
You must be wonderful!” 

“What makes you think that?” he 
asked, his warped face glowing. 

“You're so strong and young, such 
thick hair, such finely shaped hands and 
such a voice.” Sylvie’s associates had 
been of a profession that deals perpetu- 
ally in personalities. “If I'd been blind 
a long time, I suppose I could just run 
|my hand over your face, and I'd know 
| what you look like. But I can’t tell a 
| thing.” She felt for his face and brushed 





it eagerly with her fingers, laughing at 


herself. “I just know that you have 
‘thick eyelashes and are clean-shaven. Is 
' Bella your wife? And that big little boy 
your son?” 

*No,. she’s a ~ faithful 
thing, the boy’s nurse. And the kid’s. my 


young brother—a great gawk of a boy for 
his age, a regular bean-pole.” 

“Tt’s so hard to tell anything about 
people if you can’t see them. I wouldn't 
have thought he was so big. Is he about 
fourteen or fifteen? He speaks so low 
and gently; he might be any age.” 

“And a man’s height—pretty near too 
big to lick, though he needs it.” 

“And Bella, what’s she like?” 

“A dried-up mummy of a woman.” 

The kitchen door creaked. Hugh 
started and shot a-look over his shoulder. 
Bella stood on the kitchen threshold with 
an expressionless face and lowered eye- 
lids. 

“Why did you jump?” asked Sylvie 
nervously. 

Hugh wet his lips with his tongue. 
“Nothing. The door creaked. Go on. 
Tell me more, child,” he urged. 

“No. -I want te -hear about vou now. 
Tell me your story.” 
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HE closed models of the Cleveland 

Six have won a distinctive position by 
the extraordinary qualities of their design, 
staunch construction, splendid cushioning 
and upholstery, and comfort in riding. 
Built by America’s leading body-builders, 
the Cleveland Sedan and Coupe stand 
far out from among the commonplace. 
In beauty of line and in the nicety of 
detail they are comparable to the similar 
models of high-priced cars. 


Beautiful Closed Cars 
Of Highest Quality 
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The sturdy Cleveland chassis on which 
these bodies are mounted gives every 
assurance of dependable service. The 
Cleveland motor, most highly refined of 
the overhead valve type, is powerful and 
flexible. The low underslung spring con- 
struction provides riding comfort to a 
degree not found in many cars. The 
ease and simplicily of its control and pos- 
itive brakes are other features which make 
the Cleveland a distinctly better car. 


The Cleveland Six is sold by a leading dealer in 2000 American towns and cities. 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1435 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2445 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1435 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2345 


Prices F, O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. ¥. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘CLEVE-AUTO" 
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Accidental Discharge is Impossible 
because of these Colt Safety features. 


Co.it’s PATENT Fire Arms Mec. Co 


Hartford, Conn 
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Hugh clenched his hands and flushed 
darkly. He glanced over his shoulder 
with a furtive look, but Bella had gone 

“No one else rightly knows my story / 
Sylvie. Will you promise me never to 
speak of it, to Bella, to Pete, to anyone?” 

“Of course, I promise.” Her face - 
beamed with the pride of a child en- 
trusted with a secret. 

Then, lowering his voice and moving 
closer to her chair, he began a fictitious | 
history, a history of persecuted and 
heroic innocence, of reckless adventure, 
of daring self-sacrifice. The girl listened 
with parted lips. Her cheeks glowed. 
And behind the door, Bella too listened, 
straining her ears. 

The murmur of Hugh’s recital, rising 
now and then to some melodramatic cli- | 
max, then dropping cautiously, rippled \ 
on, broken now and again -by Sylvie’s 
ejaculations. Behind the door Bella stood 
like a wooden block, colorless and stolid 
as though she understood not a syllable 
of what she heard. But after a rigid 
hour she faltered away, stumbled across 
the kitchen and out into the snow. 
| There, in the broad light of the setting 
sun, Pete rythmically bent and straight 
ened over his saw. The tool sang with a 
hissing, ringing rhythm, and the young 
man drove it with a lithe, long swinz of 
body, forward and back, forward and 
back, in alternate postures of untiring 
grace. The air was not cold. There was 
the cloudy softness premonitory of a 
spring storm; the sun glowed like a dying 
|fire through a long, narrow rift in the 
|shrouded west. Pete had thrown aside 
| his coat and drawn in his belt. The col 
jlar of his flannel shirt was open and 
turned back; his head was bare. The 
bright gold of his short hair, the scarlet 
of his cheeks, the vivid blue of his brood- 
ing eyes, made shocks of color against 
the prevailing whiteness. Even the in- 
digo of his overalls and the dark gray of 
his shirt stood out with a curious value 
of tint and texture. His bare hands and 
forearms glowed. He was whistling with 
a boy’s vigor and a bird’s sweetness 





ELLA caught Pete’s arm as it bent for 

one. of the strong forward sweeps 
He stopped, let go of his saw and turned 
to her, smiling. 

Then—the © smile gone: ‘“What’s 
wrong?” 

Her eyes flamed in her pale, tense face 
“We've got to stop it, Pete,” she said 
“Tt’s horrible!” 

“What? Don’t stand out here with 
those bare arms, Bella.” He was pulling 
his own shirt-sleeves down over his glis- 
tening bronze forearms as he spoke. 

“We can’t talk in the house,” she said, 
“and I’ve got to talk. I— Do you know 
what Hugh’s doing—what he’s telling that 
girl? What he’s letting her believe?” 

Pete shook his head, but at the same 
time turned his blue eyes away from her 
towards the glowing west. 

“Lies,” said Bella. She laughed a 
short, explosive laugh. ‘“He’s got. his 
ideal audience at last—a blind one. She 
thinks he’s young and handsome and 
heroic. Pete, she thinks he’s a hero. She 
thinks he’s buried himself out here for the 
sake of somebody else. Oh, it’s a regular 
romance, and it’s been going on for hours 





—it’s still going on. By now he believes 
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Basing your purchase of a car on actual 
| value comparisons, your judgment will 
tell you which shows the greatest care 
in workmanship—which offers the most 
in equipment and appointments. Dem- 
onstrations will give you the “feel” of 
the car and tell their own story of per- 
formance. The reputation of the manu- 
facturer is your guarantee of quality. 











LIGHT -SIX 
Touring Car . $1485 
Landau-Roadster 1850 
Sedan. . . 2450 
F. O. B. South Bend 


SPECIAL SIX 


Touring Car . $1750 
2-Pass. Roadster 1750 
4-Pass. Roadster i= 
Sedan... 2750 


F. O. B, Detroit 


BIG-SIX 
Touring Car . $2150 
F. O. B. Detroit 











FIVE-PASSENGER SPECIAL-SIX 


With unexcelled manufacturing advan- 
tages and large quantity production— 
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it all himself. He’s putting in the details, 
And Sylvie: ‘Oh!’ she’s saying, and ‘Ah, 
Mr. Garth, how you must have suffered! 
How wonderful you are!’ And—look at 
me, Pete—do you want to know what 
we are—according to him—you and I?” 

He did not turn his eyes from the west 
even when she shook his arm. 

“I’m a dried-up mummy of a woman 
faithful?—yes, I’m faithful—an old serv 
ant. And you're a child, an overgrown 
bean-pole of a boy, fourteen or fifteen 
years old.” 

The young man stood tall and still,— 
a statue of golden youth in the golden 
light,—the woman clutching at his arm, 
her face twisted, her eyes afire, all the 
colorlessness of her body and the sup- 
pressed flame of her spirit pitilessly ap- 
parent. 

“Look at me, Pete.” 

“Well,” he sighed gently, “what of it?” 
He looked down at her and smiled. “It’s 
the first goodstime he’s had for fifteen 
years. You know we don’t make him 
happy. I don’t grudge him his joy, Bella, 
do you? It can’t last long, anyway 
Fairy-tales can’t hurt her—Hugh believes 
—almost—in his own inventions. She'll 
be going back—her friends will be hunt 
ing for her. I'll let her think I’m a bean 
pole of a boy if it makes him any happier 
to have me one. And why do you care? 

She drew in her breath. “Oh, I don’t 
suppose I care—so much,” she said halt 
ingly. “But—think of the girl.” 

His eyes widened a little and fell 
“The girl?” 

“She’s falling in love with him!” 

Pete threw back his head and laughed 
aloud. “Oh, Bella, you know, that’s 
funny!” 

“It’s not. It’s tragic. It’s horrible 
You'll see. Watch her face.” 

“I have watched it.” He spoke dream 
ily. “It’s a very pretty and sweet face.” 

“Pete, Hugh’s robbing you.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you're young. You're ready for 
loving. This child—God sent her to you 
to get you out of this desolation, to lead 
you back to loving and living, to give you 
what you ought to have—Life.”’ 

It was as though she had-struck him 
He started and drew himself away. “Shut 
up, Bella,” he said with boyish roughness 
and limped past her into the house 


CHAPTER V 


these days Hugh must have known 
that his magic-making, as he led the 
little blind girl through the forest of his 
romancing, was at the mercy of those two 
that knew him for what he really was; ex 
cept for queer, wild, threatening looks 
now and again, he gave no sign. He 
played his part magnificently, even trust 
ing them to come in with help when they 
were given their cue. He had dominated 
them for so long that even they and the 
picture of him that they held in their 
minds. were not so real as his dreams. It 
was a queer game, queer and breathless, 
played in this narrow space shut in by the 
white wilderness. And as the slow days 
went by, the low log house seemed to be 
filled more and more with smothered and 
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dozen times Hugh saved it by a word, or 
Pete and Bella by-a silence. ‘Their parts 
were not easy, and although Pete still 
smiled, his young clear face grew whiter 
and more strained. Sylvie treated him 
always as though he were a child. She 
would pat his head and rumple his hair if 
he sat near her; once, suddenly, she 
kissed him lightly on the cheek, after he 
had moved the chair for her. 

“VYou’re a dear, quiet boy,” she said 
“T frightened you to death, then, didn’t 
I? -Hasn’t anyone ever kissed you be- 
fore?” His cheek burned so that, touch- 
ing it with her fingers, she laughed. “I’ve 
made you blush, poor kid! I know. 
Boys hate petting, don’t they? You'll 
have to get used to it, Pete, because I 
mean to pet you—oh, a lot! You need 
some one to draw you out. These two 
people snub you too much. Boys of four- 
teen aren’t quite children, after all, are 
they? Besides, interesting. I know. I 
was fourteen myself not such ages back. 
You're not cross, are you, Pete?” 

His eyes were misty, and his hands 
were cold. He could not understand his 
own emotion, his own pain. He mut- 
tered something and got himself away. 
She called him “sullen” and was angry 
with him, complaining to Hugh at supper 
that “Petey” had. been “a bear” to her. 
Hugh simulated a playful annoyance and 
began to scold; then a sort of nervous 
fury came over him. He stamped and 
struck the table and snarled at Pete. The 
young man rose at his place and started 
at his brother silently. There were two 
solotches of deep color on his cheeks. 
Sylvie protested: “Don’t, please, be so 
angry with him. I was only teasing, just 
in fun. BeHa, tell Hugh to stop. 1 had 
no business to kiss Pete. But I just 
wanted to pet something.” 


HucHs threatening suddenly stopped, 
and Pete sat down. In the strained 
silence Bella laughed. Her laughter had 
the sound of a snapped bow-string. Sylvie 
had pushed her chair back a little from 
the table and was turning her head quick- 
ly from one to the other of them. Her 
mouth showed a tremble of uncertainty. 
It was easy to see that she sensed a ten- 
sion, a confusion. Hugh leaned forward 
and broke a good-humored rattle of 
speech, and as Pete and Bella sat silent, 
Sylvie gradually was reassured. Near 
the end of the meal she put out her 
hand toward Pete. 

“Please don’t be so cross with me, 
Pete! Give me a shake for forgiveness.” 

He touched her hand, his eyes lowered, 
and drew his fingers away. She laughed. 

“How shy you are—a wild, forest 
thing! T’ll have to civilize you.” 

“Leave him alone,” admonished Hugh 
softly, “leave him alone.” 

As he said this, he did’ not look at 
Sylvie, but gazed somberly at Pete. It 
was a strange look, at once appealing 
and threatening, pitiful and dangerous. 
Pete fingered his fork nervously. Finally 
Bella stood up and began to clear the 
table with an unaccustomed clatter of 
noisy energy. 

“How long are you going to keep it up, 
Pete?” she asked him afterward.- He 
was helping her wash the dishes, drying 
them deftly with a piece of flour-sacking. 

“Since we’ve let it begin, we’ll have to 
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go on with it to a finish” he answered 
coldly: “After all,’—he paused, polished 


a platter and turned away to put it on | 


its shelf—“he’s not doing anything so 
dreadful—just twisting the facts a little. 
I am an ignorant lout. I might as well 
be fourteen; for all I know.” 

“And I am a mummy of a woman?” 

In pity for her he made to put his arm 
about her. “Don’t be a goose, Bella,” 
he said, but she flung his hand from her. 
“Why does it make you so sore and 
angry?” he asked wistfully. “Hugh is 
not pretty to look at, but perhaps Sylvie 
sees him better than we do—in a way; 
and if she learns to love him while she’s 
blind, then when she sees him, if she ever 
sees him—” 

“Chances are she never will. If her 
eyes don’t get better soon, they likely 
never will.” 

“Tsn’t it horrible?” 

“You don’t seem to think so. So long’s 
she has Hugh to paint pictures for her, 
what does she need eyes for? What’s to 
come of it, Pete? She’s falling in love 
with the fine figure of a hero he’s made 
her believe he is. But how ‘can he marry 
her?” 


marry her and start again? Honest, I 
think if Hugh had some one who thought 
he was a god, he’d likely enough be one. 
He—he lives by—illusion—isn’t that the 
word? It’s kind of easy to be noble 
when some one you love believes you to 
be, isn’t it? That’s Hugh; he—” 

Bella threw down her rag, turned fierce- 
ly upon hint and gripped his shoulders. 

“Are you a man or a child?” she said. 
“You love this girl yourself!” 

“No!” he cried and broke from her 
and went limping out into the frosty night 
with its comfortless glitter of stars. 


~~ soon as his ankle was stronger, 
Pete spent all day and most of the 
night on his skis, trying to outrun the 


growing shadow of his misery. Hugh’s | 
work fell on his shoulders. He had not | 
only his accustomed chores, the Caliban | 


duties of woodchopping and water-carry- 


ing, the. dressing of wild meat, the dish- | 


drying and heavier housework, the repairs 
about the cabin—but he had the trapping. 
In Hugh’s profound new absorption he 
seemed to have forgotten the necessity 
for making a livelihood. During the first 
years of their exile they had lived on 
his savings, ordering their supplies by the 
mail, which left them at the foot of that 
distant trail leading into the forest. 
Thence Hugh, under shelter of night, 
would carry them—lonely, terrible jour- 


neys that taxed even his strength. When | 


Pete grew big enough to lead, he was sent 
to the trading-station, and Hugh became 
an expert trapper. The savings were not 
entirely -spent, but they were no longer 
touched; the pelts brought a livelihood. 
Pete had had his instructions concern- 
ing his behavior at. the trading-station; 
many years before, he had stammered a 


legend of a sickly father who had died, | 
who was buried back there by the lonely | 


cabin where he and his “mother” chose 


to live. Bella and Hugh had even dug | 


up.a mound for which they had fashioned 


a rude cross. It could be seen, in | 


summer, from the living-room window— 
that mock grave more terrible in its sug- 


“Couldn’t he go off somewhere else and | 
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ET neither is he wholly sick. 

He is nervous and depressed, 
catches cold easily. Has frequent 
headaches, spells of indigestion, 
a twinge of rheumatism now 
and then. 

“Pyorrhea,” ‘says his dentist. 
“He is but one of thousands of 
men and women who go to pieces 
in middle age because of this 
insidious disease.” 

Pyorrhea begins with tender 
and bleeding gums. Then, the 
gums recede and expose the un- 
enameled tooth-base to decay. 
Eventually the teeth loosen and 
fall out, or must bé extracted to 
rid the system of the infecting 
Pyorrhea germs that breed in 
little pockets about the teeth. 





These germs, which are carried in 
the blood stream to other parts 
of the body, are now known 
frequently to be the cause of 
rheumatism, anaemia, . nervous 
disorders and other serious ills. 


Don't let Pyorrhea get estab 
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lished in your mouth. See your 
dentist often for tooth and gum 
inspection, and start today to 
use Forhan’s For the Gums. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea, or check its 
progress, if used in time and used 
consistently. Ordinary dentifrices 
cannot do this. Forhan’s ke 
the gums firm and healthy, 
teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 
Use it twice daily, year in and year 
out. Wet your brush in cold water, 
lace a half-inch of the refreshing, 
ealing paste on it, then brush your 
teeth up and down. Use a ro fm 
motion to clean the crevices. Brush 
the grinding and back surfaces of the 
teeth. Massage your gums with your 
Forhan-coated brush— gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very ten- 
der, massage with the finger, instead 
of the brush. If gum-shrinkage has 
already set in, use Forhan’s according 
to directions and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 
35c¢ and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. 
At all druggists. 
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Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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gestions than a real grave ever could 
have been. There was also a_ hiding- 
place under the boards of the floor. No 
one had ever seen the grave or driven 
Hugh into hiding. It was not an inquisi- 
tive country, and its desolation was for- 
bidding. Pete had learned to discourage 
the rare sociability of the other traders. 

Now, however, the young man had not 
only to trade. his pelts but to trap them, 
and for this business of trapping which 
was distasteful to him, he had not a tithe 
of Hugh’s skill. His bundle of pelts 
brought him a sorry supply of necessities. 
He was ashamed, himself, and having 
dumped the burden from his shoulders to 
the kitchen floor would hurry into the 
other room, not to see Bella’s expression 
when she opened her bundles. 

Tonight Pete was tired; the load had 
not been heavy, but the snow was begin- 
ning to soften under the mild glowing 
of an April sun, and his skis had tugged 
at his feet and gathered a clogging mass. 
His body ached, and there was a sullen 
and despairing weight upon his spirit. 
A mob of rehels danced in his heart. He 
watched Hugh’s face, saw the flaring 
adoration of his eyes, thought that Sylvie 
must feel the scorch of them on her cheek, 
so close. In his own eyes there showed 
a brooding fire. 


ELLA broke into’ the room. 

“Look here,” she said, .“you’d 
better get to trapping again, Hugh Garth. 
Pete’s pelts don’t bring a quarter of what 
we need—especially ‘these days.” 

Sylvie quivered as though a wound 
bad been touched. “Oh, you mean me,” 
she said, “I know you mean me. I’m 
making trouble. I’m eating too much. 
I'll go. Pete, has anybody been asking 
about me at the post office, trying to find 
me? They must be hunting for me.” 
She had stood up and was clasping and 
unclasping her hands. Hugh and Pete pro- 
tested in one breath: ‘Nonsense, Sylvie!” 

And Pete went on with: “There hasn’t 
been anyone asking about you, but—so 
much the better for us. You're safe here, 
and comfortable, aren’t you? And— 
Hugh, you tell her what it means to us 
to have her here.” 

It was more of a speech than he had 
made since Sylvie’s arrival, and it was 
not just the speech, in tone or manner, 
of a fourteen-year-old boy. There was 
a new somber note in his voice, too— 
some of the youthful quality had gone 
out of it. Sylvie took a step toward him 
to thank him perhaps, perhaps to satisfy, 
by laying her hand upon him, a sudden 
bewilderment; but in her blindness she 
stumbled on the edge of the hearth, and 
to save her from falling, Pete caught her 
in his arms. For an instant he held her 
close, held her fiercely, closer and more 
fiercely than he knew, and Sylvie felt 
the strength of him and heard the pound- 
ing of his heart. Then Hugh plucked 
her away with a smothered oath. He 
put her into a chair, crushed her hand in 
one of his and turned: upon Bella. 

“Go back into the kitchen,” he ordered 
brutally;- “trapping’s not your business. 
You mind your cooking.” 

“Be careful, Hugh!” Bella’s whisper 
whistled like a falling lash, “I'll not stand 
that tone from you. Be careful!” 

“Oh,” pleaded Sylvie, “why do you all 
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quarrel so? Off here by yourselves with 
nobody else to care, I’d think you would 
just love each other. I love you all— 
yes, I do, even you, Bella, though I know 
you hate me. Bella, why do you hate 
me? Why does it make you so angry 
to have me here? Does it make your 
work so much harder? TJ’ll soon be 
better; I’m learning to feel my way . bout. 
I'll be able to help you. I should think 
you’d be glad to have a girl in the house 
—another -~woman. I’m sorry to be a 
nuisance, really Iam. I’d go if I could.” 


T# lonely. deep silence always waiting 
to fall upon them shut down with 
suddenness at the end of her sweet, tear- 
ful quaver of appeal. For minutes no one 
spoke. Then Pete followed Bella out of 
the room. She had not answered Sylvie’s 
beseeching questions but had only stood 
with lowered head, her face working, her 
hands twisting her dress. She had run 
out just as her face cramped as though 
for tears. 

When the other two had gone, Hugh 
captured both of Sylvie’s hands in his. 
“You don’t mean that, do you?” he asked 
brokenly. “You don’t mean you'd go 
away if you could, Sylvie!” 

At Hugh’s voice she started and the 
color rushed into her cheeks. “If I make 
you quarrel, if I’m a nuisance, if Pete 
and Bella hate me so!” 

“But I,” he said, “I love you.” He 
drew her head—she was sitting in her 
chair again—against his side. “No don’t 
smile at me like that; I don’t mean the 
sort of love you think. I love you 
terribly. Can’t you feel how I love you. 
Listen, close against my heart. Don’t be 
frightened. There, now you know how | 
love you!” 

He rained kisses on her head resting 
droopingly against him. 

“How can a man like you love me?” 
she asked with wistful uncertainty. 

“A man like me?” Hugh groaned. “Ah, 
but I do—I do! You must stay with me 
always. Sylvie, somehow we will be 
married—you—and I!” 

“Now it frightens me,” she whispered 
“being blind. It does frighten me now. 
I want so terribly to see your face, your 
eyes. Oh, you mustn’t marry a blind 
girl, a waif. You’ve been so noble, you’ve 
suffered so terribly. You ought to have 
some wonderful woman who would under- 
stand your greatness, would see all that 
you are.” 

“Now,” he sighed, “now I am great— 
because you think I am; that’s water 
to me—after a lifetime of thirst.” 

“Hugh, am I good enough for you?” 
She was sobbing and laughing at the 
same time. : 

It was too much for him. He drew 
himself gently away. He whispered: “I 
can’t bear being loved—being happy. 
I'll go out by myself for a bit alone. 
Sylvie, Sylvie! _ Every instant I—I wor- 
ship you!” He threw himself down be- 
fore her and pressed his face against her 
knees: She caressed the thick grizzled 
hair. He stood up and then stumbled 
away from her, more blind than.she, out 
of the house into the gathering night. 


The next installment of this fascinating 
story will appear in the. forthcoming 
January issue. 
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The Gift of Gifts 


§ fos question is not what to give her for Christmas but 
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beautiful and useful. Any one of the designs will instantly 
appeal to the woman who loves exquisite things. 


Ivory Pyralin can be obtained not only in complete sets, 
from mirror to pin box, but in single articles as well. As 
all of the beautiful patterns are standard, it is easy to add 
to the set at any time. 


Genuine Ivory Pyralin can always be identified by the name 

stamped in tiny letters. This is your assurance that the 
" article will not tarnish, chip or break, is easily cleaned, and 

will give life-long service. 

Ivory Pyralin is indeed a happy solution of one’s gift 

problems. See it at the leading stores. 
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THE IMMEDIATE JEWEL 


(Continued from 
page 80) 





There were houses near by on every 
hand, but Beth dared not consider the 
possibility that some one might come to a 
window of one of these houses and look 
out, and see her. She did not look toward 
the dark windows at all; she ignored 
them. If she were seen, that would be 
the end. There was nothing she could 
do to avoid this danger; therefore she ac- 
cepted it. 


[" was perhaps fifty yards from the alley 
gate to where Shelling had left his 
car. Beth made this distance without 
rest or respite; and she was groaning 
with her own exertions before it was 
done. She had concentrated all her facul- 
ties on her task, ignoring the car, and 
did not know how near she had come to 
it until she felt the forward mud-guard 
touch her back. She turned, then, and 
loosed her hold on the dead man’s coat, 
and wiped her arm wearily across her 
forehead. The braid of her hair had 
fallen forward over her shoulder as she 
bent in dragging the body; she threw it 
back into place now, and drew deep 
gasping breaths, her lungs swelling. 

When her strength began to return, she 
opened the side door of the car; and then 
she returned to the body and dragged it 
around to that side and tried to lift it up 
into the machine. 

And she knew, at once, that she could 
never do it. The dead man- was too 
heavy, too terribly limp for her to handle. 
When she was sure of this, she laughed 
a little, in a queer mirthless way. “All 
right,” she told herself. “That’s all I 
can do.” 

She wondered if Lyn would come out 
to help her. It never occurred to her 
to summon her father; she knew Jim 
Elder too well. He was’ a broken reed, 
not fit to lean upon. He would talk, but 
it was not likely that he would do any- 
thing more than talk. The man was not 
constituted for anything but conversation. 

In the end, Beth turned slowly back to 
the house, turned with a-hopeless droop 
of her head, and with dragging feet. But 
when she had gone a little way, she began 
to hurry, and when she had gone a little 
farther, panic overtook her and she broke 
into a run. 

This run carried her to the alley gate, 
carried her to the arbor. She paused there, 
instinctively snatched up the cane, her 
father’s cane, with which she had struck 
the blow. . Then she ran on, slipping 
silently around the house and in by the 
front door. In the front hall she paused, 
gasping for breath, listening with all her 
ears. 

There was no sound in the house, nor 
any light. Beth took the cane upstairs 
with her. In the upper hall she looked 
toward Lyn’s door. It was closed. Her 
own stood open, and her gas-jet was 
burning. She looked into her familiar 
room, idly, in a stupid, dazed fashion..- 
Then she crossed to Lyn’s door and 


-knocked lightly; and when no answer 


came, she called: 
“Lyn! Lyn!” 


Her voice was so low that at first she 
thought Lyn had not heard, and she called 
again, a little louder. This time Lyn an- 
swered. Beth heard her sister crying in 
horror-stricken tones: 

“Go away! Oh, go away!” 

Beth smiled a little, wistfully, and 
turned back toward her room. Then she 
realized that she still carried the cane, 
and she went with it to the bathroom, 
and lighted the gas, and inspected the 
black stick to see if it bore any trace of 
the deed which it had done. 

She could detect nothing definite; 
nevertheless her imagination marked the 
cane indelibly. She turned on the water 
and took a cloth and soap, and scoured 
the stick till she was sure it was clean; 
then she dried it gently with a towel, took 
it downstairs and put it in its place again. 

When she returned to her own room, 
the flare of her own gas-jet terrified her, 
and she turned it out and began to undress 
in the darkness. But her thoughts were in 
the alley, where she had left Shelling’s 
body; and after a while she had a terrible 
hunger to go out and look upon the scene 
again. 

But she lacked the strength for this. 
She dared not. 


ER room, as said before, was on the 
front of the house; and the arbor 
where Lyn’s hammock swung could not be 
seen from its windows. But Beth present- 
ly remembered that by leaning out of the 
side window she could see the spot in the 
alley where the car stood; and when she 
remembered this, she crossed at once and 
pushed up the window and tugged at the 
stiff screen till it too slipped upward. 
Then, leaning out a little way, she looked 
toward the car. 

There were apple trees in the side yard; 
and because of these trees she could see 
nothing clearly, could only see, through 
the lower boards of the fence, the form 
of a wheel and a spoke or two. But even 
this much fascinated her; and Beth stayed 
where she was, watching it, for long min- 
utes on end. 

She was still there when the lights of 
the car were abruptly turned on. She 
saw their radiance fall along the alley; 
and her breath caught in her throat, and 
she was paralyzed with fright.. There 
was a faint scratching and stirring on the 
window-sill beside her; she looked down 
and saw that it was her right hand, clasp- 
ing and unclasping nervously. She 
watched it as though it belonged to some 
one else, as though it were not under her 
control at all. 

Then she heard the engine of Shelling’s 
car start, with a soft roar that was in- 
stantly stilled. She saw the lights move, 
and swing. - For an instant, as the car 
backed out of the alley and turned, they 
struck through the leaves of the interven- 
ing trees full upon her window; but Beth 
was not conscious of this. She made no 


‘move to’avoid the illumination. Her eyes 
were wide and her lips trembled. 

The lights swung past, moved on; the 
car was hidden behind an intervening barn. 


She heard its engine for a moment longer: 
then the sound was lost in the silence of 
the night. The car was gone. 


ETH did not stir. She could not stir. 

Tears began to roll down her cheeks, 
though her face was still and calm. She 
tried to think, but thought was impossible 
for her. She could only know—know that 
she had left Shelling’s body against the 
very running-board of his car; know that 
now, within ten minutes’ time, some one 
had started the car and driven away. The 
wildest fancies raced in visual form before 
Beth’s eyes. She saw Shelling himself 
climb into the car and drive away—and 
was near screaming at the sight because 
his face was,a dead man’s face as he 
drove. She knew this was madness, that 
the thing could not be. But it so obsessed 
her that she could frame no other possi- 
bilities;“and this vision of dead Shelling 
driving his car through the still streets 
of the town hung with Beth that long 
night through. 

For she did not sleep. Once or twice 
she got into bed, wished she might drift 
into slumber; but each time she knew it 
was impossible, and each time she got up 
again, moving softly to and fro, listening 
at Lyn’s door, listening for a footstep 
about the house, listening for a knock, or 
for the shocking-clangor of the telephone. 

Now and then she heard Lyn coughing 
in her room, and knew that her sister was 
awake; but when she knocked, once, Lyn 
called in a voice like a smothered scream 
and bade her go away, go away. 

So Beth walked the house that night 
like a ghost; and there were moments 
when she thought she would go mad with 
the picture of dead Shelling driving his 
car away. And there were other moments 
when she was near praying for the sweet 
relief that madness would have brought. 

Yet old Jim Elder slept peacefully 
through the night, and she heard him snor- 
ing now and then; and in the houses all 
about her, other folk were sleeping. When 
she knew by Lyn’s coughing that the other 
girl was awake, Beth from sheer loneliness 
crouched close outside her sister’s door; 
but when Lyn had been so long still that 
Beth thought she must be sleeping, she 
felt terribly alone.again, and moved rest- 
lessly here and there through her room 
and through the upper hall. 

She undressed for a while, but dressed 
again long before the first touch of dawn, 
and went downstairs, and out to the 
porch, and came back in again. She could 
not be still, but wandered here and there, 
not fully knowing what she did; and it 
was only when the east at last turned 
gray that she was able to think again, 
and to plan what she should do. 


b  hreges it was light enough for -Beth 
to see, she went out through the 
kitchen door to the arbor. Her compos- 
ure had returned to her. In the arbor 
and about Lyn’s hammock she searched 
for any trace or object that might hint 
what had happened the night before. She 
found nothing; and when she was sure 
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there was nothing to. be found, she moved 
out into the alley. From the end of the 
brick wall to where the car had stood, 
the marks of what she had done were all 
too plain. The earth was scratehed and 
smeared; the impressions of her heels 
were deep in it. She followed the trail 
to where the car had been, sought there 
for any sign that might tell her who had 
driven it away the night before. There 
were footprints; but these might have 
been made by Shelling himself. She could 
be sure of nothing. 

However, the marks in the alley must 
be obliterated. Beth went back to the 
coal-shed and got a garden rake. The 
alley was somewhat littered with rubbish; 
and she began to rake this rubbish into a 
pile. At the same time, and with every 
stroke, she scored the earth as deeply as 
she could; and in this wise she covered 
the whole way from where the car had 
stood to the alley gate. When she was 
done, she had a pile of rubbish; and the 
marks of the dragged body were oblit- 
erated. She ran into the kitchen for a 
match and set fire to the rubbish heap; 
and while it burned, she tended it with the 
rake, moving here and there occasionally 
to make more certain she had scratched 
out every sign of that which had passed 
here the night before. 

It was still very early, so that the neigh- 
bors were not yet astir; but even if they 
had seen her, there was nothing unusual 
in what she was doing. Alleys had to be 
cleaned; and alley bonfires were common 
enough. Beth was known to rise early, all 
the year around. No one would have 
been surprised. 

When the sun rose, Beth left the smol- 
dering heap of embers and went into the 
house. The coming of the sun, the bright 
light of day, had lent an atmosphere of 
unreality- to the tragedy of the’ night. 
Beth found it hard to believe that the 
thing had really happened. The matter- 
of-fact occupations of the morning en- 
folded her like a comforting embrace. 
She waked her father after the familiar 
formula, then returned to the kitchen and 
prepared breakfast; and when he came 
down, they breakfasted together, and Jim 
Elder remarked, as he always did, that it 
had been a great night for sleep. 

“Finest kind of a night,” he repeated, 
stirring his coffee, “not too warm, nor not 
too cold. I did think we might have some 
rain, though. Looks like we was due for 
some. Still, we don’t really have to have 
it. But I guess it wouldn’t do no harm.” 

“I’m glad. you slept well,” Beth said 
idly; and her father nodded his head and 
declared he didn’t know as he had ever 
seen a better night for sleeping. Jim 
Elder loved his sleep; but Beth found 
something terribly ironical in the fact 
that he had been able to sleep this night 
that was just gone. It did not seem to 
her that she would ever sleep again. 

When he was gone to the store, she 
dusted and cleaned and made beds after 
her accustomed habit; and when her 
morning tasks were done, she went again 
to Lyn’s door, and listened there. She 
was hungry for a word with her sister; ‘it 
required all her strength to hold her hand 
from the knob. But there was no sound 
in the room; Lyn might be asleep: Beth, 
smiling wistfully, hoped this were so, 
hoped Lyn might sleep for hours. 


At a quarter before eight, she started 
for the Furnace. There was nothing else 
for her to do. 


CHAPTER XI 


HEN Beth started for the Furnace 

that morning, she felt as though the 
town must read her secret in her coun- 
tenance; but the half-dozen people with 
whom she spoke on her way seemed to see 
nothing wrong. None of them had heard 
of the tragedy, or at least none of them 
spoke of it to Beth. Thus she was given 
time to steady herself for the ordeal 
ahead, to fit herself back into the grooves 
of life. Before she reached the labora- 
tory, she was half ready to believe that 
the whole thing had been only an ugly 
and appalling dream. 

Trav Hartley was not there when she 
reached the laboratory, but he came a lit- 
tle later, hailed her cheerfully, tossed his 
hat into his locker, dropped his hand on 
her shoulder in a gesture not infrequent 
with him, and asked: 

“Well, how’s the world using you this 
morning, Beth?” 

She smiled and said the world was using 
her well. He told her she looked as fresh 
as a daisy; and she told him that he 
seemed uncommonly cheerful about some- 
thing. ‘Have you had some good news?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head. “No—except that 
the world’s a pretty good place. Takes a 
day like this to make you appreciate it. 
Almost an Indian-summer day, Beth.” 

“Tt is cooler, isn’t it,” she agreed. 

“You'll see the leaves begin to turn in 
a week or two,” he declared. “I tell you, 
the fall is the best: time of the year.” 

They went about their work together 
with the steady industry that was charac- 
teristic of them; and Beth was able to 
put the night before even further out of 
her thoughts. She had almost forgotten 
it by mid-morning. And then one of the 
Furnace foremen, a man named Donnell, 
stuck his head in the door as he passed 
the laboratory and asked cheerfully: 

“Heard the news, Mr. Hartley?” 

Trav turned from his bench and asked: 
“What news?” 

“About Shelling,” Donnell tcld him; 
and Beth, at her desk, felt an icy hand 
clutch her throat. She waited till her 
breath came more naturally before she 
looked toward the man in the door. 

“What about him?” Trav asked cheer- 
fully. “I don’t think anything that could 
happen to Shelling would interest me a 
whole lot.” 

“He’s dead,” said Donnell. 

“Dead?” Trav clapped his hand on the 
bench, looked at Beth and back at Don- 
nell. ‘What are you talking about?” 

“They found him this morning,” Don- 
nell said, “—out on the south road, past 
here. That car of his tried to root up a 
telephone post. Sometime last night, I 
suppose. Car’s smashed, and so’s Shel- 
ling.” 

“Good Lord!” Trav exclaimed. 
do you hear that?” 

Beth nodded, because she could not 
speak. Her face was white and haggard. 


“Beth, 


Trav: cried: “‘What’s the matter? You're 
sick, Beth.” 
She shook her head slowly. “‘I-—sur- 
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prised,’ she said brokenly. Donnell was 
staring at her; and-Tray cressed-to her 
side and touched her hand. ; 

“Brace up, Beth,” he told her. 
to Donnell: “You ought. not to spring. a 
thing like that so suddenly.” 

“T didn’t figure it would hit her so 
hard,” Donnell apologized. 


Then, * 


“You didn’t “figure at all,” Trav told: 


him—then said more amiably. “Never 
mind. No harm done. Where did this 
happen, did you say?” 

“Just this side of Harrison's, a couple 
of miles out.” 

“They just found him?” 

“No, some farmer driving in this morn- 
ing saw him, and saw he couldn’t do any- 
thing, and came in and telephoned for 
Doc’ Learing. But Shelling had been dead 
half the night, Learing says. Must have 
bucked that post about midnight. © It’s off 
the road by the bridge, there, down at 
one side. People coming along in the dark 
might not have noticed him at all—if any- 
body came along!” 

“Lord,” said Trav. “I saw him yester- 
day. Stone dead, was he?” 

“Oh, sure.” 


peers thoughts were racing, racing 
back through the night. She had not, 
till this time, been able to think at all; 


she had not even been able to conjecture: - 


but now a thousand possibilities leaped 
into her mind. Some one knew. Some 
one had found Curt beside his car in the 
alley and lifted the man into the car and 
driven him away. Some one—some one 
who was friendly and who must know— 
know not only where Curt had been killed, 
but how and why; else whoever it was 
would simply have called the police, would 


never have risked moving the body. Beth ° 


tried to guess who this some one might 
be, and dared not. 

When she was conscious. of her sur- 
roundings agairi, Donnell had gone, and 
Trav was saying: “Didn't like the man, of 
course. But this is tough, just the same. 
He always was a reckless bird in a car, 
though; and he was probably half drunk. 
Bound to get it some day. I—” 

Beth’s thoughts smothered his words; 
she remembered that Donnell had merely 
said that.Curt was killed in the’ wreck of 
his car; and a fierce hope leaped to life 
in Beth’s breast. People might think he 
had been killed accidentally. There was 
a chance, a chance that no one would 
guess the truth. 
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again. For some one knew, some one who 
had driven the car out of town the night 
before. Some one would always know. 
Beth for an instant glimpsed a long rer- 
spective of years through which she must 
live, knowing always that some one shared 
her secret. She felt that she could not 
bear it, that she could not endure her 
silence. She wanted to scream. 

Trav’s hand on her shoulder quieted 
her; she heard him saying: “Don’t take 
it so hard, Beth. I know it’s awful; but 
there’s no reason why you should take it 
so. We’re all sorry for the poor devil, but 
the man had it coming to him, Beth. 
Shelling had it coming to him. Don't 
you bother, now. There’s nothing to 
bother about. It’s all right. Don’t you 
take it so hard—” 

Lyn came into Beth’s thoughts; and at 
memory of Lyn, she got swiftly to her 
feet. She must go home at once, see Lyn, 
warn her; she must tell Lyn what had 
happened, so that the younger girl could, 
if necessary, play her part through what 
was to come. She was possessed by a des- 
perate sense of haste; and when Trav 
urged her to sit down, rest, wait, Beth 
cried: 

“T’ve got to go home, Trav. I’ve got 
to see Lyn. Please. I'll be back right 
away.” 

“T'll take you home,” he told her. “T’ll 
take you out in my car. You sit down, 
Beth. You're tired. This has been tough 
on you. You wait till I go get the car.” 

She shook her head. “No, no, I’ll walk. 
Please, Trav. I'll be back right away.” 

“Why, you mustn’t hurry,” he re- 
assured her. ‘“You’d better let me drive 


her locker, was swiftly adjusting it. ‘Let 
me go alone, Trav. I'll be back right 
away.” She reiterated this promise, over 
and over, as though it were vastly impor- 
tant to reassure him. She hardly knew 
what she was saying. 

He let her go; and she walked swiftly 
homeward. Once or twice she met people 
who would have stopped her to discuss 
the news. that all had heard by this time; 
but Beth, managing some degree of com- 
posure, exchanged a word or two with 
them and hurried on. Behind her she 
knew there would be whispers, knew that 
this would revive the old tale of how she 
had gone with Curt to Chillicothe; but she 
put this realization aside as of no conse- 
quence. The tragedy had wiped out all 
the past. 


At home Beth found Lyn still in her 
room, the door locked; and at her 
knock, Lyn cried shakily: 

“Who is it?” 

“Beth.” 

“Oh”? 

“Let me in, quickly, Lyn. I’ve got to 
talk to you.” 

There was a moment’s delay; then Beth 
heard the key turn in the lock. She 
opened the door, stepped inside, closed it. 
Lyn shrank away from her toward the 
bed; and there was terror in the younger 
girl’s eyes. She cried: 

“Have they found him?” 

Beth said: “Yes. Listen, Lyn. You 
must listen!” 

“Oh, I can’t bear it,” Lyn cried. “I 
can’t bear it, Beth. What did you do it 
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hristmas GIFTS 





<.°" CREDIT 


10 Months to Pay 
The Royal Way 


HORTAGE of 
ready money 
need not prevent 
— from giving your 
oved ones the Xmas 
Gifts they long for 
—buy on Credit. 
The cost of a cheap, 
tawdry,imitationgift 
will go far towards 
the payment of a 
enuinearticleon The 
oyal Credit Plan. 


Rare Xmas Values 


We have a large stock of 
the most beautiful and 
desirable Diamonds, 
Rings, Watches, Toilet 
Sets and other Gifts. 
These are rare Holiday 
Values at amazingly low 
prices. 


Buy Now For Xmas 


The Xmas rush and 
consequent mail conges- 
tion will soon be upon 
us. Make your selec- 
tion NOW and to be 
sure of getting exactly 
what you want on time 
you can buy now as well 
as later, for in buying 
the Royal Way, you 
bave 
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Ten Months 
to Pay 


No money in advance. 
Order now—pay 20% 
m) upon examination and 
my balance in ten equal 
monthly amounts. See 
and examine any selec- 
tion. Then, if pleased, 
send first payment and 
the balance in easy 
monthly installments. 
Money promptly refunded 
onany unsatisfactory pur- 
e, if returned within 
10 days. Liberty Bonds 
accepted. 10% discount 
allowed for cash. 


New Royal Catalog 
FREE 


Send for it TODAY 
Addressing Dept. 267. 
Describes and illustrates 
in beautiful halftone re- 
production, all of our 
rich values in exquisite 
Xmas Gifts. Tells ex- 
actly how to take ad- 5\ 
vantage of our confiden- § 
tial credit plan. W 


Low Prices § 


We buy in large. § 
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of thesewonderful 
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The Finishing Touch 


At the end of the Dynamite Line is the box packing house. 
Here Hercules Dynamite receives its finishing touch. 


In this house three operations take place. The cartridges 
are dipped in melted paraffiine and made thoroughly moisture 
proof. They are given a final inspection. They are weighed 
and packed, and every effort is made to see that. each box 
contains not an ounce less than its 25 or 50 pounds of dynamite. 


The hands of the men who do this work are the last to touch, 
their eyes the last to see Hercules Dynamite before jt reaches 
the scenes of its appointed tasks. Their care, their thorough- 
ness, supplies the final check necessary for the successful use 
of over fifty million pounds of Hercules dynamite a year. 


x * * 


A farmer in Minnesota is clearing a field of stumps. A miner 
in Pennsylvania is bringing down a breast of coal. Engineers 
are driving a great tunnel through the heart of the Rockies. 
In a great city the foundation of a skyscraper is being carved 
out of solid rock. 


Hercules Dynamite is on the job in every case—dynamite 
which a few short weeks ago passed under the hands and 
eyes of men at the end of a Hercules Dynamite Line—dyna- 
mite which has made the name Hercules a synonym for 
dependability in explosives. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Chica St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Fanjoton, Pa. 
a4 San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin Tf) 


. Chattanooga Pittsbargh, Pa. Wilmington, Del 
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As a welcome relief from 
the drab sameness in men’s 
wear is the growing vogue 
for Mosain Cuff Links. 
Mosain makes it possible to 
match your color preferences 
in shirts with the correct col- 
or combinations in your cuff 
links. In place of the same 
old brace of fasteners day 
after day, Mosain enables 
you to enjoy an occasional 
change that is pleasantly 
noticeable without unduly 
advertising the fact. 


When you select Mosain 
Cuff Links to go with your 
preferences in shirt patterns 
and colors, you avoid the 
clashes that result from mis- 
mating shirts and links never 
suited to one another. 


TRADE 


Your men’s wear dealer can 
show you Mosain Cuff Links 
in a wide range of delicate 
tonal shadings and attractive 
patterns. He can assist you to 
pick the links to match the 
shirts you have or those you’re 
buying. 

Mosain Cuff Links are also 
sold in pairs of three in a hand- 
some gift case, with a handy 
color chart which shows you in- 
stantly what color in links to 
wear with its color affinities. 


Either in chain, post or snap 
styles, as you wish. 


FREEMAN-DAUGHADAY COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Men’s Jewelry 
Chartley, Mass. 

Makers also of MOSAIN Collar 
Holders and Pins for Soft 
Collars—At ail Dealers, 


for? What did you do it for? Oh, it will 
kill me, Beth. What did you do it for?” 

Beth hushed her sister, made her sit 
down, said slowly: “You must listen. to 
me, Lyn. Something has happened.” Lyn 
began to cry, so that Beth wanted to 
shake her into silence. She went on, forc- 
ing the younger girl to give attention: 
“T—moved it out to his car, Lyn—after 
you came in. And after I’d come into the 
house, some one came and got it, and put 
it in-the car—”’ ° 

Beth’s quick hand was just in time to 
smother Lyn’s outcry. The younger girl 
was in a panic of fright, utterly irrespon- 
sible. It was a matter. of minutes before 
Beth could force her to some measure of 
composure, force her to listen to the rest 
of the story. But gradually she did win 
Lyn’s attention; and when she had told 
what had happened, Lyn, with a new hope 
in her eyes, cried: 

“Why, then they’ll never know.” 

“They think he was killed in the wreck 
of the car,” Beth agreed. 

“They'll never know he was here at 
all.” 

Beth could not forget that there was 
some one who did know; but she would 
not remind Lyn of this, for Lyn had found 
so much of comfort and reassurance in 
what Beth had told her. She was in 
Beth’s arms now, crying and sobbing with 
her great relief. “Oh, I never could have 
stood it, Beth,” she protested. “I’d have 
died if they had found out. If anybody 
ever knows, it will kill me, Beth. It 
will—” 

Her sobs did set her coughing; and 
Beth saw that the girl was shaken and 
weak and sick. She made Lyn lie down, 


_soothed her and quieted her, bade her 


sleep. And when Lyn’s fit of coughing 
passed, she did drift into a doze; and 
Beth slipped away and went downstairs. 


re turned to the kitchen to get some- 
thing to eat before starting back to 
the Furnace; and while she was thus in the 
rear of the house, she heard the front door 
open and close. The sound made her 
stand still for 4 moment, in a rush of 
sickening apprehension; and she was still 
standing thus when she heard her father’s 
voice calling to Lyn. She slipped into the 
front hall then, hushed him, told him Lyn 
was sleeping; and he came to the kitchen 
with her while she prepared dinner for 
them both. “Hear about Curt Shelling?” 
he asked in the eager tone of one who 
wishes to be the first to bring sensational 
news. Beth said she had heard, but her 
father paid no heed to her answer. He 
told the story again, and Beth had to lis- 
ten while she worked. 

“Pretty near under the bridge, out by 
Harrison’s,” he ran on. “Butted right into 
a telephone pole. Car smashed all to 
pieces; and him too, they say. But I 
wouldn’t want to be in the girl’s shoes.” 
Beth wheeled in dismay, cried: “Girl?” 
“Sure,” said Elder. “Didn’t you hear? 
Why, yes, there was some girl with him. 
Nobody knows who it was; but they saw 
her, all right. It’s a miracle she weren’t 
hurt too; but she couldn’t have been, or 
she couldn’t have got away. She must 
have left him there and-run for it. Don’t 
blame her a mite, either. Must have been 
good and scared. She—” 





“Who says there was a girl with him?” 
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Beth asked. “Who saw her?” She could 
hardly believe her ears. 

“Two or three did,” Elder stoutly de- 
clared. “They was talking in the store 
this morning, and Tom Morgan said it was 
funny there wasn’t anyone with him, said 
it was funny Curt would go out that road 
all alone. And it was, too. And I was 
saying that come to find out, we’d prob- 
ably find there was some one with him; 
and then Charley Shay camé in, and he 
said he’d heard .a girl was seen in the 
car—heard it just before he come in. 
Poor kid! She must have got shook up 
when the car went over that bridge. 

; “Over the bridge?” Beth echoed. “Did 


“Oh, yes—tumbled right off! Landed 
wrong side up, with Curt underneath. 
Smashed him bad, they say. She must 
have jumped, or fell out, or something, 
and got away.” 


E talked almost without pause, 

throughout the meal, elaborating his 
story of the tragedy; but Beth was silent, 
wondering how much of what her father 
had heard was true, and how much was 
false. The story of the girl puzzled and 
appalled her; it was incredible. But that 
Shelling had been caught under the car 
was somehow reassuring. There would be | 
left no evidence— 

Elder hurried back uptown to the store, 
talking steadily until he left. Beth fin- 
ished the dishes quickly, found that Lyn 
was still asleep, and so started to return 
to the Furnace. When she reached the 
street that would lead her almost directly 
- her destination, Carl Winsor overtook 

er. 

She was afraid of him, because he was 
the prosecuting attorney. It was almost 
as though he had been a policeman; and 
though she managed to greet him easily 
enough, she could scarce breathe for the 
weight of her apprehension. 

She saw that his face was sober; and 
after a moment asked: “What’s the mat- 
ter, Carl? You're ever so glum today.” | 

“Shelling,” he said. “You’ve heard 
about him?” 

She nodded, was slow in answering. 
“Yes,” she said, “I’ve heard. Father says 
there was a girl with him.” 

Winsor shook his head. ‘“That’s gos- 
sip—not true.” 

Beth said: “Oh!” She might have 
known, she told herself. No girl could 
have lifted him into the car. And because 
she could not bear to be silent, she asked: 

“But why are you—so worried? You 
weren’t particularly good friends with him, 
were you?” 

Winsor shook his head. “No.” 

“Then—why?” 

“T’ve got to get the man that killed 
him,” Carl told her, and there was some- 
thing hopelessly weary in his tone. 

“Killed him?” she echoed, half whisper- 
ing. “But I thought he was—smashed 
—under the car.” 

“Under the car? Oh, no. It didn’t 
turn over. Just butted into a telephone 
pole. He wasn’t even thrown out.” 

Beth felt that she was choking; she 
asked huskily: “Then how—what killed 
him?” 

He looked down at her. They had 
reached the intersection of two streets: 
Carl’s way was to the left—Beth would go 
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The Waltham Scientific and Exclusive Process of 


Hardening and Tempering the Hair Spring in Form 


wheel of a watch what gravity is to 
the pendulum of a clock. 
The Hair Spring is so extremely impor- 
tant in its mechanical functions that we 
afirm —a watch is only as good as its 
hair spring. 
Therefore, the Hair Spring that most 
closely approximates perfection in the 
watch you buy gives you more value for 
your money as a time-keeper and as an 
appreciated investment. 
The Waltham Hair Spring is the only Breguet 
Hair Spring in the world that is hardened and 
tempered in form. 


"Te Hair Spring is to the balance 


In other words, the 
end of the unscientific 
hair spring is twisted 
into the Breguet shape 
after the spring is hard- 
ened and tempered. 


Therefore, if this unscien- 
tific hair spring happened 


Waltham 71% Ligne 


The movement is actually smaller than a dime 





in diameter 


$250 to $1,500 or more 
depending upon the case 


to be of fine steel temper, 
it would have to function 
under undue stresses. 


What does this imply? That, sooner or later, 
the resiliency of such a spring must deteriorate, 
making the watch an erratic time-piece. 


The genius of Waltham overcame this unknown 
factor of irregularity in the Hair Spring by invent- 
ing and patenting a process whereby the whole 
hair spring was shaped to its ultimate use and 
kept in that perfect shape while being hardened and 


tempered. 


The over-coil called Breguet (after the name of 
its inventor) was a great invention of years ago, 
but it affected only the outer half of the spring. 
And, because of the Waltham scientific method 
of hardening and tempering in form, it became 
possible for Waltham to perfect and add an inner 
terminal bend which gives equal action to both 
ends of the spring. 


This is a vital and exclusive Waltham invention. 


It gives to a Waltham Watch a greater depend- 
ability and a closer precision. It has made 
the Waltham Watch the most sought after 
watch in the world. It gives to the buyer of a 
Waltham Watch a confidence that herein is 
the art of watchmaking at its highest develop- 
ment. 


Last, but not least —the Waltham Scientific Hair 
Spring hardened and tempered in form is an 
American invention, exclusively Waltham — 


An unanswerable argument why your watch 
selection should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch 
education. Sent free upon request. Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM _ 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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Beyond the Farthest 
Horizon of their Dreams 


HEY were always planning journeys 

—Huck and Tom. They were pirates 
and desperadoes—they had an airship 
more wonderful than any that has ever 
flown since. They went to fight cannibals. 
And they did it all right on the banks of 
that broad river, that seems to carry the 
heart blood of this Nation. 

Yes—Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
have journeyed beyond the farthest 
horizon of their dreams— into strange 
hearts they have laughed their way. 
Their story swept America with a gale of 
laughter and the spirit of youth. They 
have friends of all races, all creeds and 
all countries. Many an Asiatic, many a 
South African has caught his first 
glimpse of the spirit of America from 


MARK TWAIN 


12 Volumes at a Low Price 


FREE—Rex Beach 
5 Volumes 


Rex Beach is the most 
popular writer of thrilling 
stories living today. He is 
: the man who knows, as ‘no 
other, the big outdoors that is 
the Klondike. 


Plenty of humor — plenty of scrap- 
ping — big, raw-boned men who can 
whip their weight in wild-cats — the 
women these men fight for and die for 
—all these you will find in Rex 
Beach's vivid, human novels. 


Only a few Sets FREE 


Rex Beach now costs you $2 for 
each volume in the book store. But 
we have made a small special edition. 
As long as this special edition lasts, 
you can have 5 volumes — about $10 
worth of books — absolutely free. 

Rex Beach has sacrificed much of 





his royalty so that we can do this on 
one edition. 

If you ate prompt you can get your 
set free. If you ate too late we will 
return the coupon — but don't wait. 
Send coupon for both sets for examina- 
tion. Send no money — just the 
coupon. Send it at once. 


Harper & Brothers, 17 Franklin Square, NEW YORK 


Send me, all charges prepaid a set of Mark Twain in 12 volumes, 
illustrated, nd in handsome green cloth, stamped in gold, and 








Rex Beach in 5 volumes, bound in red cloth, free. If not satisfied, 
I will return them at your expense, otherwise I will send you $1.50 
within 5 days and §2.00 a month for 14 months. 








| Straight ahead. He said swift'y: “Don’t 


tell this, Beth. But—he was dead when 
the car went down into the ditch. His 
skull was fractured—by a blow—from 
behind.” 

Something like panic swept her; she 
felt that she must speak; she clutched 
at a straw. 

“But mightn’t he have hit it when the 
car bumped down into the ditch. Hit it 
then?” 

“He was sitting behind the wheel when 
we found him,” said Winsor huskily. 
“There was nothing his head could have 
hit. And—the back of his clothes was 
covered with dirt. He’d been dragged.” 

“Oh!” Her hand clutched at her throat. 
He touched her hand: 

“Now just forget it, wont you, Beth. 
I'd no business to tell you. Don’t tell 
anyone, will you?” 

Beth shook her head slowly. She could 
not speak. He lifted his hat and turned 
away. 

After a moment Beth went slowly on 
toward the Furnace. 


CHAPTER XII 


poy was in the laboratory when Beth 
got there; he looked toward her with 
some solicitude and asked: 

“All right, now?” 

“Oh, yes,” she told him. “I was foolish 
to get so—so worked up.” 

“No, you weren’t. Donnell’s blurting 
the thing out that way was enough to up- 
set you. Besides, you’re tired, anyway. 
You look tired. You haven’t had a vaca- 
tion this summer, Beth. Why don’t you 
take one?” 

She shook her head, smiled at him. 
“Oh, no; I’m all right. I wouldn’t know 
what to do with myself if I couldn’t come 
to work every day.” 

“Take a trip somewhere.” 

“Oh, I want to be with Lyn. 
doesn’t seem to get any better.” 

“Take her along,” he urged. “It wotld 
do her good.” 

Beth shook her head again. “I’m all 
right, Trav. Don’t worry about me.” 

No more was said of Shelling at the 
time; and the dead man’s name was not 
mentioned till mid-afternoon. From the 
windows of the laboratory, they could see 
the street that ran past the Furnace and 
turned into the south road, on which 
Curt’s body had been found. More than 
the usual number. of automobiles were 


She— 


‘going and coming along this street, and 


Trav remarked on it. 

“Going out to see where the thing hap- 
pened, I suppose,” he told Beth. 

“T suppose so,” she agreed, and smiled 
in a twisted way. 

“Tt’s an ugly form of curiosity, isn’t 
it?” 

“T—shouldn’t care to go out myself,” 
she told him. 

He remained by the window for a while, 
watching the occasional passing cars; and 
Beth went on with her work. Presently 
he said: 

“That’s funny!” 

Beth, a little startled by his tone, looked 
up and asked: “What’s funny?” 

“Why, Sheriff Brant and Carl Winsor 
just drove past together. Of course, they 
may be going somewhere else.” 
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Beth got up and came to the window. 
Her face was white. “They went out that 
way?” 

“Yes.” Trav looked puzzled. “Don't 
just get the idea,” he said. “No particular 
reason why they should be interested be- 
cause Curt Shelling was fool enough to 
run into a telephone post.” 

Beth looked at Trav sidewise, hesitated, 
then touched his arm. “I know why 
they’re interested,” she told him. 

He looked down at her. “Why?” 

“Because Curt was killed.” 

Trav took both her hands in his. “Now, 
Beth,” he said urgently, “don’t get that 
idea into your head. You've thought 
about it so much that you don’t know 
what to think. That’s the trouble with 
you. Curt’s ar ran off the road and 
smashed him up. That’s all there is to it. 
Don’t go to imagining things.” 

“I’m not imagining things.” 

“There’s not a soul in town that has 
even suggested he was killed,” Trav told 
her. “You're just trying to find some- 
thing to worry about.” 

“Yes, there is,” she said. 

“Ts what?” 

“Some one who thinks he was killed.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He told me so.” 

“Who?” 

“Carl Winsor, Trav.” 

Trav stared at her intently. “Beth, 
what are you talking about? When did 
you see Carl? What did he say?” 

“He caught up with me, on my way 
down here,” she told him. “He said Curt 
wasn’t even thrown out of the car, and 
that he was killed by a blow on the head.” 

Trav laughed reassuringly. “Why, 
that’s easy. He must have bumped his 
head against something when the car hit 
the post.” 

“And Carl says his clothes were all 
dirty, where he had been dragged along 
the ground,” Beth insisted. 

Trav’s eyes hardened; he made an im- 
patient gesture with his right hand, and 
for a moment said nothing. “So you see,” 
Beth added, “that’s why Carl and the 
Sheriff have gone out there.” 

Trav snapped his fingers, laughed again. 
“Now, Beth, you’re seeing things,” he ad- 
vised her. “Carl ought not to have told 
you that. “You know, there’s always. talk 
like that when some one gets smashed up. 
People always ’:'.per for a while that it 
was murder. !:s the same way with this. 
You'll see. They’ll decide that it was an 
accident, before they’re through.” 

Beth turned away’ without answering, 
because she had no answer to make to 
him. After a little, Trav also returned 
to work. Thereafter there was no men- 
tion of Curt, during the afternoon, except 
when Trav called to her to come to the 
window and see them towing the wrecked 
car into town. They watched it pass 
along the street, trailed by a little caval- 
cade of cars full of curious people. They 
saw no more of Carl and Sheriff Brant. 

When Beth got home, Lyn was dressed 
and sitting on the front porch with Kit 
Wells; but Kit left almost as soon as 
Beth appeared. Beth had gone into the 
house; and when: Kit was gone, Lyn fol- 
lowed Beth upstairs to her room and flung 
herself on the bed, and cried hotly that 
Beth had got them both into a terrible 
mess. 
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“Don’t Envy Beauty— 


Use Pompeian” 


“How well you look tonight!” Such compliments 
are the daily joy of the woman who applies her cream, 
powder, and rouge correctly. Here is the Pompeian way 
to instant beauty: 

First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanish- 
ing). It softens the skin and holds the powder. Work the 
cream well into the skin so the powder adheres evenly. 

Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the 
skin beautifully fair and adds thecharmofdelicatefragrance. 


Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. 
Do you know that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the 
eyes sparkle with a new beauty? 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in order to 
subdue the Bloom. Presto! The face is beautified and 
youth-i-fied in an instant! 


These preparations may be used separately or together 
(as above) as the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 
Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing) softens the skin. 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, a powder that stays on— 
flesh, white, rachel (formerly called brunette). Pompeian 
BLOOM, a rouge that won’t crumble — light, dark, 
medium. At all druggists, 60c each. Guaranteed by the 
makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream (60c), Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream (50c), and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (30c) 


a talcum with an exquisite new odor. 


Marguerite Clark Calendar and Samples 


Miss Marguerite Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beauty 
Art Panel entitled,“ Absence Cannot Hearts Divide.” The rare beauty 
and charm of Miss Clark are faithfully reproduced in dainty colors in 
this Art Panel. Size, 28x74 inches. Price, 10c. Samples of Pompeian 
Day Cream, Powder, and Bloom sent with the Art Panel. Also samples 
of Pompeian Night Cream and Pompeian Fragrance, a talcum. With 
these samples you can make many interesting beauty experiments. Please 
clip coupon now. 
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THE POMPEIAN COMPANY —= 


2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio £ 


Also Made in Canada 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any 
package is your guarantee of 
quality and safety. Should you 
not be completely satisfied, the 
purchase price will be gladly 
tefunded by The Pompeian 
Company, at Cleveland, Ohio, 


“Don’t Envy Beauty 
—. Use Pompeian” 










= POMPEIAN CO., 
I 2019 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for 1921 Marguerite 

| Clark Art Panel entitled, “Absence Cannot Hearts 
Divide.” Also send Instant Beauty, Fragrance 
(talcum), and Night Cream-samples. 
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Beth’s head was aching; the heavy coils 
of her hair seemed to tug at the nerves 
upon her temples: She had loosed it and 
was trying to adjust it in a less trying 
position, and she paid no particular at- 
tention to Lyn’s fretful protest. Lyn 
elaborated her theme, and in the end Beth 
was forced into speech. 

“Oh, Lyn, please!” she cried. “I didn’t 
know what I was doing. I was so furious 
at seeing him, at his coming there, and at 
his trying to kiss you. Why did you let 
him come, Lyn? Why did you let him 
come?” 

“T-liked to have him come,” Lyn said 
perversely. “Besides, I could have taken 
care of myself.” 

“But Lyn, I heard you pleading with 
him,—from the back window,—begging 
him to let you go.” 

“Well, he would have.” 

“He hadn’t, when I got there.” 

“T don’t see why you had to come out 
there, anyway!” 

Beth smiled wistfully. “I suppose it 
was more or less instinctive, Lyn. I’ve 
always—felt that I ought to look out for 
you. Since Mother died!” 

“Yes, I know you have,” Lyn snapped. 
“Just because you're a little bit older—” 

“Please, Lyn!” 

“So you’ve always interfered, and 
nagged. And you just did it because you 
were built that way, Beth. You couldn’t 
bear to see me have any fun, or any 
pretty clothes, or anything.” 

“Lyn!” 

“Tf you don’t quit saying ‘Lyn’ at me, 
I'll scream, Beth. You did—you know 
you did. Why, you even made an excuse 
to take my brand new coat and tell people 
it was yours, and wear it all the time.” 

“Lyn, you know I had to do that.” 

“Why did you have to? I hadn’t done 
anything wrong. I didn’t care what this 
old town said. You were just glad of an 
excuse.” 

Beth said wearily: “You were anxious 
enough for me to do it at the time, Lyn. 
You seemed grateful. Goodness knows, 
I didn’t want to.” 

“T was scared; and you just grabbed at 
the chance.” . 

Beth had arranged her hair after a 
fashion; she said gently: “I’m going down 
to get supper, Lyn.” 

“And now you’ve made it worse than 
ever,” her sister cried. 

Beth nodded. “I know. I think I'll go 
to Carl Winsor and tell him the truth. 
I'm sick of lies.” 


YN’S eyes widened with a sudden flood 
of terror; she flung herself across the 
room, caught her sister's arms. The 
abrupt exertion made her cough so that 
she could not speak; she held to Beth with 
both hands, and shook with coughing. 
Beth put her arm around the younger girl; 
and when Lyn could speak, she cried 
through her tears: 

“Beth, you mustn’t. You mustn’t ever 
tell, Beth. It will kill me if you do, Beth. 
You don’t want to kill me, do you? It 
will kill me if you do.” 

Beth held her close, and her eyes stared 
over Lyn’s head, fixed and weary. “No, 
Lyn,” she promised. “No, I wont tell.” 

She tried to persuade Lyn to lie down; 
but the younger girl insisted on accom- 
panying her downstairs to the kitchen, 
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and sat by the kitchen table while Beth 
began to get supper. In the mercurial 
fashion that was characteristic of her, she 
was transformed from tears to smiles; and 
before Jim Elder came home, Lyn was 
laughing, teasing Beth, gay as an irre- 
sponsible child. 

At supper, Jim Elder had news for 
them. He had a new version of the trag- 
edy of the night before; the girls lis- 
tened, watching each other; and Lyn’s 
terror returned upon her. 

Elder said that there had been two 
people with Shelling. ‘They found it out 
this afternoon,” he declared. “Four or 
five different people saw his car last night. 
Funny part of it was, no one saw him in 
it. But some saw a girl in the car, and 
some saw Trav Hartley. Trav was driv- 
ing.” 

Beth whispered, half to herself: “Trav 
Hartley?” And Jim Elder nodded unctu- 
ously and babbled on. 

“Yeah, Trav! Trav was driving, and 
the girl was sitting by him. But Curt 
wasn’t there. Anyways, no one saw him. 
And no one saw the girl plain enough to 
know who it was. But they saw Trav 
fair enough. Dick Berry saw him, under 
the arc-light by the fire-engine house—saw 
him plain. Trav drove past there a mile 
a minute, Dick says. And Joe Reed saw 
him, down by the Furnace—saw him driv- 
ing. The girl was on the seat with him, 
sort of cuddled down. Couldn’t see much 
of her—looked like she might have been 
asleep, cuddled down that way. Top of 
the car was up. Skimpy little affair—you 
know what kind that top is, Lyn. But it 
made shadow enough so they couldn’t see 
who the girl was. Funny they didn’t see 
Curt, either. Nobody saw him at all. Tell 
you, this town never was so stirred up, 
Lyn. Everyone a-talking about it.” 

He was eating steadily while he talked, 
but with no pause in his words. He 
drifted pleasantly on with his story now, 
and the two girls listened, so paralyzed 
with terror that they could scarcely 
breathe. 

“Another thing, too,” Elder explained: 
“It looks right bad for Trav Hartley. He 
had that fight with Curt, you know; and 
everybody knows they didn’t like each 
other. Trav was always sore at Shelling. 
Sheriff Brant says it looks bad for him. 
He told me Carl Winsor wont listen to 
him. Says Carl don’t believe Trav had a 
thing to do with it. Brant says if it was 
him, he’d have Trav in jail. He says 
how it looks bad for Trav to him.” 

Elder went over this ground again and 
again, tirelessly reiterating his gossip; 
and when he was through eating, he got 
up and drifted into the hall and took his 
hat and went away up town, leaving the 
two girls together. 

When he was gone, Lyn fled to Beth’s 
arms and clung there, sobbing like a child. 
Beth tried to comfort her; but there was 
only one comfort in the world for Beth 
herself. She clung to the fact that her 
father had said Carl did not believe Trav 
was guilty, 

She knew that she must find some hope 
to cling to. Any other way lay black 
despair. 

The next installment of this unusual 

novel will appear in the forthcoming 

January issue of THE RED BOOK 

MAGAZINE. 
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Keep the Luster 


on your teeth—there’s now a way 


You know how teeth shine — how 
clean they feel—after vigorous dental 
cleaning. He removes the film which 
makes teeth dingy. 


There is now a way to every day 
combat that film. Millions enjoy its 
benefits. And a ten-day test will be 
sent you for the asking. 


The film does this: 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The tooth brush used in old 
ways leaves much of it intact. And 
millions of teeth are wrecked by it. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 


REG U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
ing five desired ef- 


A scientific film combatant, bri 


fects. Approved by authorities a 
All druggists supply 


leading dentists everywhere. 
the large tubes. 


PAT. OF F, 


Péepsadéent 


acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


You must combat it 
To save teeth and to keep them 
white one must combat that film. 
Dental science has for years been 
seeking ways to do it. 


Now efficient methods have been 
found. Careful tests have proved them 
beyond question. And leading den- 
tists everywhere are urging their daily 
use. 

The methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And de- 
sired results are now attained twice 
daily by its use. 
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Acts in five ways 





Pepsodent multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 










































Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily ad- 
here. Pepsin is another ingredient. 


The object is to combat film daily, 
also its baneful effects. And to multi- 
ply the natural tooth protectors. 


You'll see and feel 


You'll see and feel these good ef- 
fects and quickly know that Pepsodent 
is doing what nothing else has done. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. Let the clear 
results show what this method means 
to you and yours. 





Millions of teeth now 
glisten 


Millions already use Pepsodent, large- 
ly by dental advice. The results are 
seen everywhere in cleaner, whiter 
teeth. See them on your own teeth 
and judge their good effects. Cut out 
the coupon so you won’t forget. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 









now advised by 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 993, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family. 
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Oh Boy! Iin satisfied 
_Just what I wanted 


a »>-USSELL 


BARLOW KNIFE 
aw WHITTLER'S KIT 


Here’s the biggest fun maker 
of the day, a regular “Hum- 
dinger” of a knife—Soft Pine 
Whittling Sticks —Whetstone— 
Whittlers’ Manual, and a Mem- 
bership in the Russell Whittlers’ 
Club, with a Whittlers’ Club 
Button to prove it to the boys. 


The whole combination 
Complete for $1.00 


At Hardware and Department Stores 


AND BOYS, GET THIS— 
In order to stimulate ‘interest in 
the art of whittling, 


$250 IN CASH PRIZES 


will be awarded by the Joun 
Russett Cuttery Co., for the 
fifteen best examples of whit- 
tling done by boys with an 
ordinary pocket knife. This con- 
test is open to every boy in the 
land. There will be gold, silver, 
and bronze medal awards, too. 
Ask your dealer all about this Prize Whii- 


tling Contest and the Russell Whittlers’ 
Ciub. Your boy will want io join both! 


J OHN RUSSELL CUTLERY (. 


Green River Works 


TURNERS FALLS 
MASS., U.S. A. 
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THE PROTECTING 


(Continued from page 52) 


INSTINCT 








stand on istics talking to other people 
while Stephen wanted me at home?” 

“He’ll want you none the less for hav- 
ing to wait a little for you.” 

“Oh, we are long past those tricks, 
Uncle dear.” 

“Nobody is past those tricks, my child. 
It isn’t in order to heighten Stephen’s 
wish for you. I’m sure that’s there. It’s 
for your own ‘dignity as a woman. Do 
you think in_ similar circumstances 
Stephen wouldn’t telegraph you that. busi- 
ness detained him?” 

“His business would be more important 
than this ridiculous tour of mine.” 

“That is what so many men contrive 
to make women think.” 

He made no impression on her; his 
theories about the position of women 
seemed to have but little to do with her 
own unique relation to Stephen. She 
started on her long journey home that 
very night, leaving her uncle to explain to 
the impresario that she would pay him 
anything he said, but that he would never 
see her again. 

Professor’s Joyce’s actual explanation 
was not quite so sweeping. He said that 
his niece had been‘ called home by sud- 
den illness, but that she would be back 
as soon as possible. He thought he might 
follow this with news of a death in the 
family, and so reduce the financial penalty 
of such femininely irresponsible conduet. 


poses had not sent a telegram an- 
nouncing her return, for she knew 
that her husband would not be in any un- 
certainty. But when she arrived at the 
Grand Central, she looked enviously at 
the kissing couples whom her train had 
reunited. At her own house the man who 
opened the door, said that Mr. Scarth had 
not come in yet. She was almost relieved 
to have an instant to get accustomed to 
her surroundings once again. The man 
added that Miss Scarth was in the draw- 
ing-room, and there she found Emily in 
hat and gloves, sitting behind Clara’s own 


tea-table. She sprang up with a cry of 
surprise. 
“Clara! Where in the world did you 


spring from?” 

“Stephen did not tell you he had sent 
for me?” 

“No, but I haven’t seen him for a day 

or two. I knew he was worried. I saw 
something was stirring in his mind.. And 
to think what you have been doing! 
Didn’t I tell you. I have so often thought 
of that school valedictory and my own 
brilliant prophesies.” 
The New York papers, it appeared, 
had been giving a somewhat over-colored 
account of the lecture-tour—of the im- 
mense audiences, the riotous applause, the 
doors closed to men. Clara was glad to 
be able to put Emily right on these points. 
Of course, it had been fun.. She found 
her sister-in-law very sympathetic, as 
sympathetic as she could have found any- 
one whose absence she ardently desired. 
At last she sent Emily away. Miss Scarth 
rose reluctantly. 





“T want to hear ever so much more,” 





she said. - “You know I approve. I ap- 
proved even when it all sounded so 
black.” 


Clara understood her tone. 

“You mean that Stephen didn’t?” 

“You couldn’t expect him to be pleased. 
You know the great masculine terror.” 

Clara smiled. Emiily’s vein was so un- 
changed. “No, what is it,” she asked. 

“That their womenkind will make fools 
of themselves in public.” 

When Emily was gone, she moved 
about the beloved room, touching the fa- 
miliar objects, for which she had been so 
homesick. She had hoped that to be alone 
would calm her, but instead she became 
more aware of the miracle about to hap- 
pen—Stephen would presently be there. 

By the time she heard him on the stairs, 
she had reached such a state of emotion 
that she could not speak, could hardly 
look at him. She flung herself into his 
arms and huddled her face against his 
shoulder. There at least was solid com- 
fort.—worth crossing a dozen continents 
for,—the tangible fact of him with his 
arms about h 

For perhaps a minute—for sixty brief 
seconds—she knew perfect peace and joy. 

She looked up at him. 

“You have missed me?” she said. 

He smiled gently. “It would be odd if 
I hadn’t.” 

She was conscious of a little ghill, but 
the next moment considered that she was 
taking the whole thing too emotionally. 
She moved away frcm him, wiped her 
eyes, sat down in her accustomed chair, 
and felt for her knitting-bag, which was 
hanging just where she had left it when 
she went away. 

And at that moment the servant came 
in to say that Mr. Scarth was wanted on 
the telephone. She saw Stephen hesitate 
an instant, and then go to the telephone 
on the desk. She knew it was Frieda, 
even before he spoke. 

As he turned from the telephone, she 
saw that he was ruffled. 

“You won the suit?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, we won it. It gives her a 
large sum—not enough to live on. The 
firm would like to do something for her, 
but she’s determined to earn her living.” 

“Ts not that a laudable desire?” 

“IT suppose so. I want her to study 
kindergarten—a position in certain 
schools or even in some families as gov- 
erness,—but she will not hear of it. She 
knows a dittle stenography, and she is ab- 
solutely ‘fixed on going downtown.” 

“T think I agree with her.” 

“My dear, you are very ignorant of 
business life; a girl is absolutely with- 
out shelter—” 

“Oh, Stephen, there are terrible dangers 
for women who choose to be sheltered.” 

“Women go into these adventures like ., 
blind babies on a battlefield,” he went on, 
“and some: man who loves them has to 
stand by with his hands folded.” 

Clara stood up. “Are you thinking of 
me?” she said. 

“Of course, I’m thinking of you,” he 
answered. “Oh, my dear, it’s all over 
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people are giving, not 
less generously, but more 
intelligently. 


They realize that frip- 
peries are out of date and that such 
gifts as this smart Belber Luggage 
are as delightful to give as to receive. 


One couldn’t do better than to se- 
lect fine luggage as the gift for those 


whomoneparticularly wishes toplease. 


Every man and woman needs a 
Wardrobe Trunk for the extended 
journey, a suit-case for the week-end 
visit, a Kit Bag or Traveling Bag 
with toilet fittings for the overnight 
trip. Each a gift of distinction — 


something not alone for a single 


=] 


occasion but for a lifetime of use- 


fulness. 


For over thirty years, the Belber 
Company has been specializing on lug- 
gage—becoming the Largest Makers 
of Fine Traveling Goods in the World. 
The final authority to which the dis- 
criminating dealer turns for the kind 
of luggage extra critical people want. 

CJ CO 

At the better grade stores, you 
will find exactly the Belber Wardrobe 
Trunk, Bag or Suit-Case you have in 
mind—at the price you care to pay. 

This Belber name is your assur- 
ance of quality, style and the most 


value your money can buy. Be 


sure to ask for Belber. 


If you are not acqua:ted with the nearest 
Belber dealer—write us for his name. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Offices and Factories: 


New York Pittsburg Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis 
Woodbury, N. J. San Francisco T 
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“We Must Fly To-Night” 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She 
thought she knew him so well. Yet now, 
at two in the morning, he burst on her 
with this terror—thismystery—this what ? 

It’s the beginning of one of the best 
mysteries ever ven Doar by the great 
detective. 





The American Conan Doyle 


He is the detective genius of our age. 


He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age—and 
allied it to the mystery and romance of detective 


fiction. Even to the smallest detail, every bit of the 
plot is worked out scientifically. For nearly ten years, 
America has been watching his Craig Kennedy — 
marvelling at the strange, new, startling things that 
detective-hero would unfold. Such plots—such 
suspense — with real, vivid people moving through 
the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have mastered 
the art of terror stories. English writers have 
thrilled whole nations by their artful heroes. Rus- 
sian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales of mystery. 
But all these seem old-fashioned — out of date -- 
beside the infinite variety —the weird excite- 
ment of ARTHUR B. REEVE’S tales. 


FREE— POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed 





to solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe, 
—far off there in Paris—found the solu- 
tion. The story is in these volumes. 

He was a detective by instinct — he 
was a story teller by divine inspiration. 
Before or since — no one bas ever had 
his power to make your hair stand on 
end — to send chills up your back —to 
hold you in terror — horror! To read 
breathlessly — to try to guess the end- 
ing to enjoy the perfect, flawless 
style — to feel the power of the master 
—that is all you can do in each and all 
of Poe's undying stories. In England 
and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to 
be the greatest writer that America 
has produced. To them he is the 
gteat American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers of 
mystery and scientific detective stories. 
You can get the Reeve at a remarkably 
low price and the Poe FREE for a short 
time only. 
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Harper & Brothers, 17 FranklinSy., New York 
nenee all charges prepaid, set of ARTHUR B. 


12 volumes 


the set of paar Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. IT me 


8 
are not satisfactory, I will retarn both sets witbin 10 da: 
at your expense. Otherwise I wil) send you by aed within 
5 days and $3 a mo. for 12 mos.’ Send for special offer. 
NAME ooe00e OOCCOOO- +0. severecesesecoscceeoeeesesesseoooesoeees 
ADDRESS coccvcdocesscccccccesess. soccssccccccsctscegescscoes 
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now, but have you ever thought of me all 
these months?” 

“Have I thought of you, Stephen? I’ve 
thought of nothing else.” 

“Then you must have some conception 
of what I’ve been through—a thousand 
miles away, and knowing that my wife, 
inexperienced and innocent, was standing 
on a platform, saying any damned thing 
that came into her head—” 

“Is that why you telegraphed for me?” 
* “Tsn’t that enough?” 

“Stephen, you broke your word. You 
promised to send for me only when you 
wanted me to come.” 

“I did want you to come. I never 
opened a newspaper without a terror that 
something hideous might have happened 
to you.” 

“You used my love for you to make 
me do what you thought best?” 

“I was justified in using any power I 
had, Clara.” 

She looked at him for a long time; then 
she said. “I shall go back and go on with 
what I was doing.” 
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“Clara, you don’t think I am trying 
to use my authority over you? It isn’t 
that. I am thinking only of you—of what 
is best for you.” 

“T shall go back,” she repeated. 

“You want to leave me?” 

“Tt kills me to leave you, but I cannot 
live with you just because you think I 
will be safer at home. I cannot stay with 
you unless you love me, Stephen.” 

“I do love you, Clara,” he answered 
in one of the many tones that can make 
the phrase mean the exact opposite of 
what it says. 

She walked to the door, and there 
turned and faced him. “I love you so 
much,” she said, “that I cannot accept 
something you give to Frieda, to Emily, 
to almost any woman you meet. I must 
have your Jove, not your instinct of pro- 
tection.” 

“T don’t understand you,” he said. And 
again his tone expressed the opposite. 
Some new conception was dawning in his 
mind. While he stood wondering at it, 
she opened the door and went out. 








IN THE MIDST OF LIFE 


(Continued from page 61) 





“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have not come 
to reprieve this man who is about to die. 
I have given to this case an extraordinary 
amount of time, wholly disproportionate 
to that which the executive of this State 
should give to any matter save the great- 
est problems of our common existence. 
And yet there are hundreds of people in 
this instance whom I have not been able, 
or even willing, to see. In every case of 
an impending execution, the same circum- 
stances arise. The governor is besieged, 
for weeks before the appointed day, with 
harrowing, heart-rending appeals for 
mercy. If it were only a question of 
saving the breaking hearts and souls of 
wife and child and father and mother, I 
would—I would do anything under 
heaven! But it is not! The sovereign 
majesty of the law, the protection of 
society, the welfare of this common- 
wealth is the supreme consideration.” 

He paused, and his eye sought the 
clock. It pointed exactly to the hour. 

“T have therefore come tonight, from 
the capital, not because I have in any 
way changed my mind—for I have not, 
and this execution must take place; but 
because I conceive it the duty of the 
chief executive of the State to know once 
for all what this dread thing is that trans- 
pires, when the State, that is above us 
all, takes the life of one of its citizens. I 
will confess that I have come also be- 
cause I may in some sense lighten the 
great burden of my young friend Cam- 
eron. And now I ask each one of you to 
regard me simply as one of you—a wit- 
ness. Let no indication escape you, in 
the course of this—this occurrence—that 
the governor of this State is among you.” 


HEY sat, thirty men, in two long 
rows, facing the square-built, sternly 
upright, rigid Chair. Ears were strained 
to catch the first steps in the corridor, 
when the door from the death-house 
should open, and the little procession be 


: said! 


It came. First the warden and the 
principal keeper, then the prison doctor 
—the man himself, tall, almost huge, 
dressed in black, face pallid, neck with- 
out a collar, head shaved at the back, 
trousers slit at the calf of the leg. And 
beside the man, the priest. 

Charley Hansen faced the Chair. His 
body seemed to straighten as his eyes 
rested contemplatively upon it. He 
looked at the two guards, as if to ask 
whether he should seat himself in it. 
When they took him by the arms to lead 
him forward, he seemed to wish to brush 
them aside, but he desisted. So the three 
walked to the Chair, and then Charley 
Hansen faced about—faced the two long 
lines of silent men, faced the eyes and 
eyes and eyes of other human beings, 
eyes that stared fixedly at him. 

The voice of the warden sounded as 
from a long way off. “Charley, if you 
care to say anything, you may do so— 
briefly.” 

The Swede’s eyes moved slowly toward 
the place where the warden stood. Com- 
prehension seemed impeded in the tor- 
tured brain. Then, marvelously, as he 
understood, there came into his face a 
smile! 

“T can say something? All right! 
Then I say, say to. everybody, all the 
world: My wife a good woman! My 
wife never was bad, like what Joe Wilson 
My wife she true to me—irue to 
mel” 

The voice of the man had risen to a 
shout. He extended his arms to the 
breathless rows of other men before him. 

“Tonight—eight o’clock—the first time 
I am sure—I know! My wife, she got 
yesterday a letter from Joe Wilson’s sis- 
ter. Joe Wilson’s sister, she write my 
wife, to comfort her, what she know. 
Joe Wilson’s sister say that all what Joe 
Wilson said to me that night I kill him, 
about my wife, was a lie, a damn lie! She 
say in the letter that that night before 
Joe Wilson come to me, and we play 
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Colu 


Grafonola 


Give Music This Christmas 


Give your family a Columbia Grafonola with Colum- 
bia Records for Christmas. Then right at your fireside 
you will find such famous exclusive Columbia popular 
artists as Al Jolson, Bert Williams, Frank Crumit, Harry 
Fox, Marion Harris, Nora Bayes, Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band, 
and Van and Schenck; such exclusive Columbia opera 
stats as Barrientos, Gordon, Hackett, Ponselle, and 
Stracciari; and a world of other artists besides. Call 
on any Columbia dealer and he will gladly demon- 
strate that the Columbia Grafonola playing 
their Columbia Records always gives you 
exact reproductions of the music these artists 
themselves produced on the original 
wax in the Columbia Laboratory. 


























COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 











Nothing to move or set ‘or mea- 
sure. Just start the Grafonola and 
it plays and stops itself. Never stops 
before it should. Always. stops ae’ 
very end. Exclusively on the 
Columbia Graft 









Standard Models up 
to $300—Period 
Designs up to $2100 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Unusual opportunities everywhere await expert 
accountants. Haphazard business methods must give 
way toefficiency. That means a greater demand than 
ever before for the mantrained in modern accounting, 


$3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


Great organizations everywhere want the onan 
business analyst. They need the man whocans 
them where they stand—who can map the whole site 
uation in figures— who can suggest ways to eliminate 
waste of time and money and tell why and how to 
authorize expenditures in certain directions— who 
can tell what the real income of the business is and 
how to put economical policies into operation. 

man who can do all this and who can put effi- 
cient organization into the office or factory is the 
man wanted now. He is the man for whom ime 
portant executive positions are open. 


Get Instruction from the 
LaSalle Experts 


e course is under the personal posevicion of 
was B, Castenholz, Ng M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois; 
Director of the Illinois Society of Certified Public 
fees, and of the National Association of 






d by a staff of Certified 

Public Accountants, including members of the 

American Institute of Accountants. Analysis and 
nization, and the princi of 

Auditing, Commercial Law and Seiontific — 

ment all made clear; and you will be given special 

preparation for the C. P. A. examination, 


Train by Mail 
Hold your present woth while preparing for a 
higher one. Only your spare time is needed. Thou- 
sands of men have won quick advancement and 
inc salaries this way. Begin your preparation 
now. Enrollment also gives you free use of our 
Consulting Service which brings advice on any busi- 
ness problem whenever you want it. The cost of 
LaSalle training is small and you can pay on our 
easy terms —a little every month if you desire. 
Wi: it Mail the coupon and we will send you full rtice 
ri © lars — also our veinanig book, ** ; Ten ears” 
Promotion in One,” and ou “Proof,” containing 
evidence from men who Gas pe to high positions 
chru this course of expert training. 


LASALLE E> EXTENSION | UNIVERSITY 


Sg Reapers Buctaoce 
Institution in the Worid 


Dept. 1266-HR_ Chicago, Ill 
Please send me catalog and 
full information sapeeding the 
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bs Years 
One” all without obliga- 
tion to me. 
peiias A Ac- f Training for positions as Auditors, 
r~ en 7 { Comptroilers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalleis the t business training institution 
‘in the world. It offers training for every important 
iness need. If interested inany of these courses, 
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cards, Joe Wilson tell his sister he been 
lying about my wife, and nothing to it, 
he said to his sister!” 

Great beads of sweat stood out on the 
man’s forehead: His face was contorted 
with the effort to make himself intel- 
ligible. 

“When Joe Wilson play cards with me 
that night, he say suddenly: ‘Your wife 
and me, we been all the time together 
when you gone away!’ I get mad, and 
he laugh, and say it again, and then I 
grab his throat, and try to tear his heart 
out! My wife, I never tell her what Joe 
Wilson say to me—I believed all the time 
she was good woman; but if I say on the 
witness-stand—what Joe Wilson said 
about her, then people they all begin to 
believe anyway she bad, and always say 
she bad even if I get second degree 
instead of Chair.....] My wife is a 
good woman! Now I know! So I die 
game, Warden!” 

“Stop!” From the front row rose the 

chief executive of the State. His right 
arm, outstretched, motioned to the kneel- 
ing keepers. The man with the mask 
paused. The clumsy giant, in the Chair, 
blinked dully at the strange man standing 
there before him. 
‘ “Undo those straps!” The straps were 
unbuckled. Strange sounds of suppressed 
emotion rose from the witnesses. The 
lips of the condemned man quivered; his 
hands shook, and his great mouth opened. 
The governor stepped forward, almost to 
the Chair itself. 

“Charles Hansen—you—are reprieved 
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for—tfor the space of one month!” The 
eyes of the governor of the State and the 
eves of the man in the Chair clinched. 

From the lips of the latter issued a 
half-articulate wail, as the import of the 
governor’s words pierced his benumbed 
brain. 

“And if what you have said just now 
is proved, I shall commute your sentence 
to a—a lesser degree.” 

The man in the Chair staggered to his 
feet. His hand went into the left-hand 
inner pocket of his black coat. The gov- 
ernor’s hand closed upon the letter held 
out to him. Charley Hansen clutched the 
arm of the warden. 

“Who—is—he?” 
amazement. 

“The governor, Charley!” 

The great body of the fair-haired giant 
sagged slowly, then slumped to the con- 
crete floor, directly in front of the Chair. 
‘“He’s fainted,” said the doctor, kneeling 
before him. 

The governor turned to the witnesses, 
his face harrowed with emotion. “Gentle- 
men, the—I—the State has had, perhaps, 
a very narrow escape from’ making a— 
terrible mistake! Any man who loves 
his wife, and—and—” 

The witnesses rose hurriedly, 
Charley Hansen. was’ half-carried, 
dragged, from the room. .... 

Behind the Chair the man from the 
electrical company detached slowly the 
instrument that was to have measured the 
capacity of shock resistance of a human 


body. 


gasped the Swede in 


noisily. 
half- 
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day, therefore, back in 1910, when 
Pinky Price, who had succeeded Art as 
our local reporter, burst into our news- 
paper office with eyes distended and hair 
awry to shout: 

“Art Kolson’s gone up in his flying- 
machine and smashed all to hell in Ber- 
wick’s pasture! His machine’s all 
wrecked, but she flew—he went clean 
over Bancroft’s hill and over the Hell- 
Hollow schoolhouse before he tumbled! 
What do you know about that?” 

“Tt explains why old Daddy Joe 
wanted this afternoon off,” commented 
Sam Hod an hour later when news came 
that neither Arthur nor his precious 
engine was seriously hurt. “The old 
chap’s affection for that young scatter- 
brain sure is queer—queer but whole- 
Wonder what Artie -will do 


“Build another!” cried Pinky. “Build 
another and a better on the strength of 
his mistakes. I heard him say so my- 
self!” 

“Bully for him!” declared Sam. “That 
sort of grit is all-American; if flying is 
ever made practical, it’ll be because of 
a 

Sam spoke more truth than he realized 
at that moment. 

The next spring Art had built another. 
He crashed in it several times but never 
so seriously that the entire ‘plane had to 
be scrapped. And for it all, Daddy Joe 
paid. 

Then suddenly Chicago 


Art went to 


and stayed away for over a year. We 
learned he had joined the Mills Aviators, 
that he was flying one of their machines 
at conventions and county fairs. Word 
came back occasionally that he had 
tumbled and been hurt. But his hurts 
were never serious. He always bobbed 
up cooler than ever before. 

And during that year old Daddy Joe’s 
loneliness was almost heartrending, We 
realized then just how much he loved 
Arthur—as a real father might have 
loved his own son. 

“He’s gettin’ away with all them fancy 
stunts because he don’t give a damn 
whether he breaks his neck or not,” said 
a type salesman to us one afternoon when 
we mentioned that Art Kolson had for- 
merly worked on our newspaper. “I can 
see now the reason for his daredeviltry. 
Lost his girl and had just as soon blown 
out as not. Not for me, though! I’ve 
never yet seen the skirt that was worth 
it!’ 


URING 1011 and 10912 Art flew 

mostly for exhibitional purposes and 
to earn money for further experiments. 
In the first part of 1913 he went to the 
Coast, and for the first time perfected 
his “sidewise roll.” Then in August of 
that year Daddy Joe came into our office 
excitedly one morning. 

“Art’s comin’ back here—goin’ to fly 
back here,” he announced. “He says 
he’ll fly for nothin’ at the Paris County 
Fair in September, and he’s goin’ to try 
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for an altitude record—right ‘here in 

Paris!” 

The news was duly printed in our 
| paper. The town talked of little else all 
the rest of the month. We knew then 
{that our particular county fair would 
| beat every other fair in Vermont. The 
| event was duly advertised. And sure 
enough, Art arrived on schedule. 

We knew he was only twenty-four, and 
yet there were lines of a man of middle- 
age about his mouth. He was hard as 
iron, physically, and tanned from much 
outdoor exposure. His speech was terse, 
his manner quiet and reserved. But 
there was little reservation about the way 
he embraced Daddy Joe that epochal 
morning after his machine had been 
sighted high over Haystack Mountain and 
in a series of graceful spirals he had 
dropped to the meadows over behind the 
fairground, unbuckled himself and leaped 
down to greet the old man. 

There were tears on the cheeks of 
Daddy Joe. All he could say was: “My 


Make Vour A} | boy! My boy!” For, you see, the old 

: = : 4; | compositor was the happiest man in 

itt le » Cay rl I |e yD) m| | seventeen counties that morning. And as 
) the ‘plane Art was using rested on the 


meadow as lightly as a bird about to take 
wing, the old printer walked about and 
patted it and smoothed it as if it were 
alive. 

Art’s mechanicians had come by train. 
They spent a considerable portion of that 
day tuning up the machine, testing wires, 
trying out instruments, making all ready 
for the success of the thing the young 
man intended to do that day—acquire 
the world’s altitude record and let the 
town of Paris have what fame might 
come if the experiment proved successful. 

When he finally came onto the field in 
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little more sober than usual. And most 
of us in the Telegraph office knew the 
reason why. That morning he had visited 
the Wilson girl’s grave in the little ceme- 
tery on the hill—a tiny little plot half- 
hidden under the money-plant and briar- 
bloom, 

“I’m sorry,” he confided to Daddy Joe 
just before he hopped off, “that Florence 
couldn’t be here today. I’d like her to 
go up with me.” That was all he said, 
excepting to call out a last cheery good- 
by to Daddy Joe above the roar of the 
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propeller. 
Finally all was ready. The engine was 
singing steadily. The blocks were 
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knocked away beneath the wings. The 
mechanicians let go. Louder and fiercer 
the engine roared—as if straining to be 
off. Then with a lurch the machine 
started forward. It gathered momentum 
down the field—took the air. Upward it 
tilted. It banked and turned. Higher 
and higher Art shoved its nose. Around 
and upward he urged it. Very soon the 
far-flung crowd was but a sea of up- 
turned faces. Then a cloud hid Art Kol- 
son. We saw him come out of it. His 
machine was behaving beautifully. On- 
ward and upward into the very firmament 
he rode, up into the reaches of space. 
And below we waited. 

It was half-past two when Art “took 
off.” How long it would take to make 
his altitude record and return we had 
no means of knowing. But for a long 
time after another cloud hid him, .we 
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his picturesque togs, his face seemed a. 
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stood there transfixed, straining our eyes 
reluctant to move, wondering what his 
sensations must be so high above the 
earth. 

We waited—and waited. Across th: 
open field blew the blare of the conces- 
sion booths and the flat monotones of the 
side-show barkers. The trotting races 
for the afternoon were called. But they 
were poorly attended, seemed somehow 
flat and lifeless—now. Ten, fifteen 
twenty minutes—a half-hour went by 
We strained our eyes into the blue 
heavens where the white clouds floated so 
lightly. But we saw nothing of the blue 
speck again. 

At the end of an hour it was plain that 
Art’s mechanicians were worried. When 
another hour had passed and it was al 
ready mid-afternoon, they were frantic. 

“You don’t think anything’s happene: 
to him?” cried Daddy Joe, who had 
hardly moved from the spot where he had 
watched Art “take off.” 

“Tf he’s comin’ down in this same field, 
he ought to have made it a long tim: 
ago,” was the answer. 

Five o’clock arrived, and our news- 
paper office was besieged by a small mob 

Still we waited. Every ring of th 
phone we expected would be the an- 
nouncement either that Art had landed 
safely in some other township—or tha 
he had crashed. 

But such word never came; 


ast KOLSON went up into the blue 
from our local fairground that Sep- 
tember afternoon, just as the newspapers 
over the country have described many 
times since, and disappeared in the clouds 
But what became of that lithe new ‘plane 
and its noted aviator, where he cam¢ 
down to earth again—for all that goes 
up must come down—is still a secret that 
only God in his heaven knows. The fate 
of Art Kolson became the great mystery 
of American aviation. 

Some contend that he flew northward 
and dropped into Lake Champlain, al- 
though there is no record of anyone see- 
ing him fall nor any evidence of hi 
machine being found. Others say he 
must have crashed in some lonely, in 
accessible part of the Green Mountains. 

But Art Kolson gave his life for avia- 
tion that day after visiting Florence Wil- 
son’s grave—as truly as any ace who ever 
went down to a glorious death behind the 
battle lines of France. 

That evening, in the north eaves-bed- 
room of the old red boarding-house on 
School Street, when it was certain that 
Art was gone, a broken little old man 
lay almost lifeless on his corn-husk mat- 
tress. The little chamber was crowded— 
with town notables and folk from the 
Telegraph office, while Dr. Johnson 
worked over Daddy Joe. 

“He died—if he is dead—in the prog 
ress of science,” Sam Hod comforted 
“He was trying to get new information 
about the skies for those who will com: 
after. He is a wartyr to human progress 
He is a hero, Joe—beyond the homage of! 
any, even the greatest of us!” 

But old Daddy Joe refused to be com 
forted. 

“He was just like my own boy, David 
he moaned, “—just like David would be 
if he hadn't been taken away! He'd 
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filled Dave’s place so completely I’d 
grown to think of him as Dave.” 

And this was all the information we 
were ever given about the past of Daddy 
Joe. 

Perhaps this narrative might stop here. 
But it doesn’t. There is an aftermath— 
a very important aftermath. 

What became of Art Kolson has never 
been discovered. Undoubtedly off in 
some lonely mountain gully or swamp 
there is the wreckage of a 1914-type fly- 
ing machine, so covered with forest 
débris or grown about by briars ihat 
hunters and loggers pass it by unseen. 
Near it somewhere is undoubtedly all that 
may be left of the boy who gave his 
life that a new science should reach per- 
fection—the boy loved by an old tramp 
printer. But we do know and can never 
forget what happened down at Spring- 
field this past month of October—and 
especially what came afterward. 


UST who originated “Carberry Day” | 


at the New England States Exposition 
is immaterial. The idea was to honor 
the famous Connecticut flyer who had 
brought down more German machines in 
the Great War up to the time of his death, 
than any other American ace. In com- 
memoration of his services to his country, 
it was proposed to hold an aérial tourna- 
ment in Springfield on the fourth day of 
the great exposition—the machines flying 
from Springfield down to Carberry’s 
former home in the Nutmeg State and 
dropping roses from the skies—afterward 
returning in time for the exercises on the 
exposition grounds, the principal feature 
of which would be an address by Gover- 
nor Cooley. 

The attendance was heavier on that 
fourth day than at any time since the 
exposition opened. The spectacular fea- 
ture of forty-four planes being in the 
air above Springfield at one time, finally 
heading off southward in gigantic battle 
formation with Lieutenant Manson, 
Springfield’s own ace, in the lead, had 
much to do with it; Springfield was not 
unaccustomed to airplanes, for one of ‘her 
factories had turned them out in quanti- 
ties during the war, but the concentration 
of so many for such a dramatic purpose, 
every machine perfectly handled, not a 
slip nor an accident anywhere, each 
machine returning and finding its own 
landing-place successfully—constituted an 
event which all those thousands of New 
Englanders who witnessed it will not soon 
forget. 

It was immediately after the machines 
had been sighted, returning up the Con- 
necticut River, that Governor Cooley be- 
gan his memorial address. It would be 
folly to attempt to repeat here the whole 
of that eloquent oration in which he paid 
tribute to the flyers who had given their 
lives for democracy high in the skies of 
France, to their relatives who had borne 
their losses so nobly, to all those whose 
interest in aviation had made this depart- 
ment of the war service so vital in its 
successful outcome. All we need set 
down here is a single paragraph in which 
the Governor referred to one whose sacri- 
fices and discouragements in the early 
days of flying blazed the way for that 
success in the far-off days of the be- 
ginning. 
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Fig Pudding 


Heinz Fig Pudding, one of the newest members of . 
the 57 family, became famous almost over night. 
The demand has grown so rapidly that it is difficult’ 

to keep apace with it. 

Especially appropriate to this time of year, it is 
pudding that is seasonable always. 

Light, wholesome and easy to digest, it has the 
delicious taste of figs which makes it a most 
delectable dessert. 

Don’t fail to use with it the special sauce — 
recipe for which comes on every can —as it was orig- 


* inated particularly for 

Heinz Fig Pudding HEINZ PLUM PUDDING 
It is real plum pudding made of 
the best ingredients and prepared 
in the Heinz kitchens. An older 
member of the 57—tried and true 


Some of the — its quality never varies. 


HEINZ MINCE MEAT 


Choice apples, raisins, currants 
candied citron, orange and lemon, 
peel; carefully selected prime beef 
and white suet; most fragrant ~ © 
spices — all deliciously blended for 
the Great American dessert— 
Mince Pie. In glass jars and tins. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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“My friends,” declared the Governor 
from his high platform, facing thousands 
of people, “the great American, whom 
we are honoring by this spectacle today, 
was trained by one whose name is now but 
a memory—and that memory at times 
almost forgotten, excepting perhaps by a 
father or mother heart—and God. The 
great Carberry to. whom we pay homage 
today might never have accomplished 
what he did, had not that brilliant but ill- 
fated young pioneer Arthur Kolson, whose 
mechanician Carberry was, risked his life 
again and again in exploration of that 
science which is today established as al- 
most exact. For that pioneer is equally 
| a hero with him whom we honor today, 
| and in the Great Roster of the Immortals 
the name of none other is writ more in- 
delibly than his!” 


| 


WE country newspaper men from Ver- 
mont, attending the exposition that 
day on passes exchanged for advertising, 
turned when the Governor spoke those 
words and searched the crowd. And 
there, right down in front of the speaker’s 
stand we saw him—old Daddy Joe Sum- 
mers! A week before, he had asked for 
the first vacation he had taken in many 
years and this was the way he chose to 
spend it. 

He wore a new suit—but somehow it 
had managed to fade, like all of his 
clothing. His derby hat was dusty and 
dented. In the effort of “doing the ex- 
position” his collar had wilted, his neck- 
tie was unhooked; he needed a hair-cut 
and a shave. He was just a moth-eaten, 
unnoticed, unimportant, mediocre little 
old man, a mere unit in that mass of 
humans that the Governor confronted. 

As we watched him in that moment, a 
fragment of the little man’s own phil- 
osophy came to us: “It aint the things 
we've won and possessed that fill the 
coffers o’ life to overflowin’. It’s the 
things we’ve lost—the things that make 
for sweet memories. That’s the sum and 
substance o’ life that endures—memories 
and their lessons.” 

Yet somehow Daddy Joe was all broken 
up and old when he finally came back 
from Springfield after the exposition and 
took up his place in the ad-alley of our 
paper again. He was only human after 
all, and the bitter-sweet ordeal had not 
been without its price. Hundreds of 
times in the past four or five years he had 
said that if he’d only been able to give 
“his boy” a decent burial “and a monni- 
mont,” he would not have minded his 
passing so much. But the remains of 
Arthur and his ill-fated machine had 
never been found. There was no grave 
for Daddy Joe to decorate on Sunday 
afternoons. Judge, then, our startled 
astonishment when he came to us the 
day after his return from Springfield 
with a queer look on his old, lined face, 
and a wonderful gentleness in his voice. 

“Samuel,” he announced to the editor 
of our paper, “/’ve found out what be- 
come o’ Artie!” 

“You've found out what?” the editor 
demanded. 

Daddy Joe sat down beside the office 
stove and clasped his grimy hands be- 
tween his knees. 

' “T know positive-sure what’s become 





0’ Artie,” he reiterated in a voice that 
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indicated at last his:soul was at peace. 
“I always wanted to know—you under- 
stand that. And last night, after what 
I heard down to Springfield, my praye: 


was answered. I was showed, Samuel— 
in a dream!” 

“A dream, Joseph? What do you 
mean?” For a moment Sam thought the 


old man’s grief had finally unbalanced 
him. But whether or not this was so, 
the kindly reader may determine for him- 
self—as Sam and the rest of us have had 
to do. All we can vouch for is that in 
his sunset years Daddy Joe believes in his 
dream absolutely—and perhaps, thereby, 
the Almighty has given him an Award of 
Merit which a world of careless human 
folk could not give him because it could 
never know how much he deserved that 
recognition. 

“I had a dream last night, 
a beautiful sort o’ dream. Now, 


Samuel— 
as a rule 





the effect of a disordered stommick, says 
I. But this dream was different. It was 
so awfully different that 1 know it was 


more’n a mere dream; Samuel, i/¢ was 
vision!” 
“Go on,” urged the editor kindly 


“We're real. interested, Joseph.” 

“You know there’s been times, especia!- 
ly in the winter when the winds was 
roarin’ up through the mountains, or in 
the autumn when the sad rains was fallin’, 
when I been just frantic to go off an’ 
search and see if I couldn’t find some 
remains 0’ Artie and fix ’em up in a 
regular cemetery so folks could pay ’em 
a little bit o’ tribute. It’s been awful 
sometimes—terribly awful!—to have lost 
Artie like that. And I kept wonderin’ 
and wonderin’ and wonderin’ whatever 
happened to the boy, way up there in 
the clouds that last ,.day—wonderin’ so 
hard that I guess it must o’ been a sort 
o’ prayer. And last night—last night— 
that prayer—was answered!” 

“How?” 

“Last night I dreamed a dream. It 
seemed as if I took a ride up into the 
clouds in one o’ them arriplanes myself. 
I don’t remember leavin’ earth. I just 
seemed to find myself up there—way 
up!—with the earth all spread out below 
me like a little toy world and everything 
all around, quiet and full o’ freedom and 


peace.” 


HE old man’s gaze grew hazy. His 

voice was soft and mellow. He 
spoke as though from his subconscious 
mind, not realizing his own words. 

“On and on and on, up around there in 
the blue,” he droned, “and pretty soon 
as I drifted there, it came to me: ‘Why, 
this is the very place that Artie come up 
into, the day I see him for the last time.’ 
Yet it seemed as if I hadn’t been sep- 
arated from him hardly any time at a’! 
—just a little while—as though I’d just 
come up from the fairgrounds below and 
was given to seein’ a vision.” 

“A vision of what?” demanded 
astonished editor. 

“A vision o’ Artie—and what become 
of him! As I floated far up there above 
the dust and hurry o’ the world, all of 
a sudden I heard the purr of an arriplane 
engine: Soft at first, it was, then growin’ 
louder and louder. I looked down and 
see one 0’ them machines commin’ up— 


the 
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comin’ up to where I circled and drifted 
and floated, waitin’. Higher and higher, 
nearer and nearer it come—and then 
through a cloud it plunged and straight on 
toward me. I saw it plainly. I saw it 
so plainly that I recognized its pilot, 
Samuel! Jt was my Artie, lookin’ ex- 
actly as I’d seen him a few minutes be- 
fore, down on earth. Only his face was 
a bit more serious. -He seemed half- 
interested in climbin’ up there, and half- 
interested in his own thoughts—thoughts 
maybe o’ the girl he’d loved and always 
said he’d killed by one o’ his silly little 
mistakes when he was workin’ here on 
the paper.” 

“Yes, yes!” urged Sam Hod. 

“T called to him when he flew right 
near me. But he was too busy with those 
thoughts o’ his to pay me much atten- 
tion; besides, his engine was making too 
much noise. It was workin’ hard—terri- 
bly hard—that spunky little engine! So 
Artie passed right close without never 
turnin’ his head, and went on up—and J 
followed.” 

“You followed?” 

“Seemed so. I don't know how I 
managed it. Maybe I wasn’t in-an arri- 
plane o’ my own at ali. Maybe I was 
just a spirit. But I followed on up after 
him, and it warn’t no effort at all, either. 
Higher and higher and higher Artie went 
in that glorious sunshine, and the earth 
grew fainter and grayer and more blurred 
below—with me sort o’ trailin’ after— 
sort o’ watchin’ him to see that no harm 
come to him. It seemed so, anyway, in 
my dream.” 

“And how did the accident happen?” 
Tell me how did it come about that he 
crashed?” 

“Wait a minute, Samuel. I’m comin’ 
to what happened! He was my Artie, a 
good boy that had loved a girl and lost 
her, and then got interested in somethin’ 
else, like a healthy boy should. He’d ap- 
plied his life to a great science and—what 
happened was beautiful, Samuel. Higher 
and higher he went, with me sort o’ float- 
in’ on peacefully behind, waitin’ and 
watchin’ and managin’ to keep up some- 
how in case I was needed, same as I’d 
always tried to do on earth. Up, up, up 
—until we’d both sort o’ lost track o’ the 
earth entirely and it commenced to grow 
dark. Up and on and out into the great 
stark spaces between the worlds, we was, 
Samuel. But never once did I lose sight 
o’ him. He was always just a little way 
ahead, only a little way ahead—and me 
watchin’ and wonderin’ and prayin’ that 
he’d get back to earth all right, and that 
nothin’ would go wrong to make him fall. 
And then, Samuel—then it happened!” 

“Then what happened?” 

“It happened, I’m tellin’ you! All of 
a sudden I’d looked ahead, for I noticed 
it wasn’t quite so dark. There was some 
sort o’ powerful light just beyond a veil 
o’ what seemed like cloud—only it wasn’t 
any damp, wet cloud at all—just a veil, 
sort of. And Art went right through it, 
urgin’ his engine on higher ard faster. 
Then it burst upon me!” 

“What burst upon you?” 

“The sight! From end to end of the 
vault of the sky I saw thousands of great 
beams shootin’ up like a battery o’ power- 
ful searchlights, fifty to’a hundred miles 
tong. And higher-up against them, higher 
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When you travel 
insure your baggage 


We assume the full risk from 
the time your baggage leaves your 
home until it is returned, regard- 
less of where you travel. You 
insure these same effects when 
you are at home where they are 
under your watchful care. Why 
not when you travel and they are 
exposed to innumerable hazards 
—fire, theft, pilferage, etc.— 
beyond your control ? 

A North America policy gives 
adequate protection at a nominal 
cost. When you think of travel, 
think of baggage insurance. 


Any agent or broker can gel 





you a North America policy | 
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| of a_ theater. 


than the last veil and cloud or the last 
sight o° earth—was a city, Samuel—a 
city !—yes, there ‘was! It was a city o 


| great vaulted roofs and domes and spires 


—millions upon millions of ‘em, stretch- 
ing pile on pile as far as the eye could 
radiant with 
brilliant lights and a bigness to it all that 
stunned the brain and took away the 
And around all that wonderful 
city was a wall—a great high yellow wall 
—might o’ been made out o’ shinin’ gold 
And in that 
wall was a gate—a gate with closed doors 
—a wonderful gate, too, Samuel—higher 


| and grander than the portals o’ any build- 
| in’ or cathedral anywhere in all the world. 


And straight toward that gate Artie was 
headin’ in his arriplane!” 

“And you think he— 

“I wondered if he saw it and would 
turn before he crashed. And in them few 
seconds, Samuel, I saw—I saw—that on 
ahead o’ Artie—just a short way ahead 


| o’ his propeller—was some one! Artie 
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when it had come to -be there I couldn't 
say; I hadn't noticed. But it was there 
—some one who knew Artie—some one in 
long white robes like the statues o’ old 
Greek goddesses. A girl, Samuel, a girl 
with wonderful eyes! She was just ahead 
o’ his arriplane, laughing and callin’ to 
him in an almost sobbin’ joy o’ meetin’, 
her happiness was so big. Always ahead 
o’ him she kept, without no effort what- 
ever—and her pointin’ with one slender 
hand all the time to the gate in the wall 
ahead.” 

“And you think he crashed—” 

“Higher and higher and faster and 
surer, Art drove that engine. Up and 
onward he lifted—and then, just as he 
was about to crash, he banked, Samuel. 
He banked and rose. He made a last 
great effort and—over the -golden and 
jasper and pearl-studded walls he went, 
Samuel! And that’s where Artie is now 
and why he never returned. He flew so 
high that he cleared those golden walls 
and made a last safe landin’ beside the 








take possession of the 
Avenue was now his own private Appian 
Way. As the sky flashed and sketched 
in dramatic cornices and porticoes, he felt 
quite the conqueror. 

The new signal-towers gave a gala splen- 
dor to the occasion. The long yellow 
beam clearing the way for the north and 
south traffic ran down to Larrick’s cab 
in a tape of gold spread across the 
striations of light on the wet pavement, 
Suddenly a red ribbon ran alongside it, 
and then the gold blinked out, and the 
green lights, releasing crosstown traffic, 
drove away the red. Larrick’s cab came 
to a stop as if checked by an invisible 
hand, though there was no officer on duty 
there except a ghostly discipline. 

A mail-truck lumbered across the 
avenue and vanished. A curious exult- 
ance filled Larrick’s frame, as if the elec- 
tricity charging the air had found his 
nerves. When a big limousine drew up 
slowly and stopped alongside, Larrick 
cast it a glance across his shoulder and 
felt oddly like a lion. He became a 
man at once, as he made out a woman 
alone in the other car. She gazed idly 
at him across the little promontory of a 
left shoulder under a summer fur. She 
looked as if she felt like a lioness. There 
was a strange sense of animalism at night 
in a jungle. A torch of lightning blazed 
stagily like powder lighted in the wing’ 
Larrick was agreeably 
shocked, for he recognized his neighbor 
of the moment as Miss Nancy Fleet. 

He had thought of her so much since 
she had challenged him with her comments 
on his silence and his dancelessness, that 
she seemed to have followed him here 
as if to a tryst for a duel. An impulse 
of cowboy impetuosity, vaguero vanity, 
shook him and dared him. He lifted 
his hat. She scowled, then stared. An 
obliging lightning disclosed him to her 
and flickered in her eyes. 


; wasn’t alone up there; yes, there was girl he loved, on the broad smooth reaches 
even some one beside me! Where or o’ the blessed floor o’ heaven!” 
Bahay nthesiialboat $$, 
(Continued from page 42) 
town. Fifth He called out “Howdy, lady!” but she 


could not hear him through the glass. She 
shook her head and laughed. 

She might be a Mexican girl mocking 
him darkly through a grilled window. 

He thrust his hand into his pocket, 
pulled out a wadded bill—he hoped it 
was only a dollar, but did not care enough 
to make sure, for he rather wanted the 
Cyranic gesture of an extravagance,— 
swung open the door, and stepped out 
reached around the clock and tapped 
his driver on the shoulder, shoved the 
bill into the outstretched hand and 
slammed the door after him. 

Then he stepped on the running-board 
of the other car. Miss Fleet’s chauffeur, 
watching for the green light to give way 
to the red and then to the yellow, had 
paid no attention to Larrick. He threw 
off his brake and let in his clutch, and the 
car was in motion when Larrick opened 
the door and flung himself in at Miss 
Fleet’s side, repeating his desert hail 

“Howdy, lady!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ISS Fleet was not too long out of 

college to be able to say: 

“Who’s all this? Leander just out 
of the Hellespont? I’m Hero, I suppose.” 

Larrick had not the faintest idea what 
language she was talking—French proba- 
bly. But he saw that she was laughing, 
and that was enough. He said: 

“Where I come from we don’t care 
what you call us, so long as you say it 
with a smile. And you’ ‘re wearing some 
smile, believe you me. 

He was rash enough to snuggle clos 
at this, and she edged off a little, protest- 
ing. 

“Get away, Fido, you're all wet.” 

He sighed: “I’m lonesomer that I am 
wet. I must be awful good for I was 
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just prayin’ for a sight of you, and here 
you are.” 

She spoke warningly. “You must be 
awful good, or I'll put: you out! Where 
are you bound for? [I'll drop you there.” 

“T’m bound for wherever you’re bound 
for, and you can’t drop me at tall.” 

“But I’m due at Mrs. Roantree’s. for 
cards, and I’m late, at that.” 

“Then I'll protect you that far and 
walk back.” 

“Walk back in all this rain?” 

“Oh, Lordy, honey, if you could know 
how sweet this rain sounds to me after 
a year in that extry-dry desert. It hurts 
me to see it wasted, though. It’s just 
like emptying barrels of champagne wine 
into a crick. The rain is only a nuisance 
up here, but down there—we’d be holdin’ 
our hats out to catch it. Rain is one of 
the finest inventions there is, but the dis- 
tribution is mighty porely managed, looks 
like to me.” 

“So you're from the desert,” she said. 
“How fascinating! I think I should 
like it.” 

He proffered her the freedom of the 
wilderness. 

“Come along on down and try. I'l 
give you the key to Texas.” 

“Are you going back soon?” 

“T wasn’t, but I will in a minute if 
you'll pay me a visit.” 

Nancy laughed at his impudence. He 
had the ingratiation of a child whose sly- 
ness is too transparent to be offensive. 
She would have slapped the face of 
almost any other man who lolled so 
close, but Larrick disarmed her. And yet 
he was more perilous than he seemed— 
and she also. 


NANCE (unfortunately or fortunately) 
was a siren in spite of herself. She 
had an intelligence so shrewd that it made 
her an intellectual—in life. She read a 
great deal too, mainly fiction and me- 
moirs, and social scandal, but she was 
wise in the world. 

As certain flowers have a color, a savor, 
a something that draws the fertilizing in- 
sects and rewards them with honey or 
with death, so Nancy had a look, a 
manner, a presence, that was provocative. 
Her parents had been afraid for her (with 
good reason). Girls distrusted their 
lovers and wives their husbands in her 
presence with good reason; for Nancy 
tempted helplessly and not always re- 
luctantly. 

She hated the quality when it drew to 
her adventurers or cads whom she dis- 
liked, and they found that she could 
cruelly rebuke the mood she had instilled. 
It humiliated her when she saw men in 
whom she wanted to inspire respect, 
higher admiration and comradeship, ap- 
proaching her in a flirtatious humor. She 
suffered acutely and experienced an al- 
most ludicrous yearning to be homely 
and highbrowed and bookish. 

She welcomed Larrick because she 
thought that he would be a harmless 
playmate, a denatured flirt at worst. But 
suddenly she found that he had taken 
her hand and was fondling it. She was a 
little amused and not at all offended. She 
had never met just such a man. 

By the time rough outsiders of his 


sort had worked their way to the circle | 





Are you the success 


you want to be? 


S life giving you the prosperity 
I and material advancement 
that your hopes demand? 
Are your dear- 
est wishes with- 
in your grasp ? 
If not, it is 
because you are 
failing to make 
use of certain 
simple princi- 
ples of success 
—principles 
upon which all 
achievement is 
built, principles which are avail- 
able to every man. 


We can’t all be John D. Rocke- 
fellers, perhaps, or Charles M. 
Schwabs, but we can all advance 
steadily in our positions, earn 
more money, insure our future, 
win whattheworldcalls“success”. 


This is a message for 
all business men 


If you are an executive, you 
can manage your business better, 
increase your profits, decide your 
problems, and surmount compe- 
tition, if you make use of these 
scientific principles. 

If you are a junior executive, 
assistant or clerk of any kind, 
these same principles will help to 
make your services morevaluable, 
increase your salary, and fit you 
for steadyadvancement in power. 


No great intellect 
required 


We all know men who are not 
particularly brilliant, or well edu- 
cated, or out of the ordinary in 
any way, but who have the faculty 
of making a success in business of 
everything they do. These men 
are applying the vital principles of 
success, principles which require 
no special education, no unusual 
intellect, no great talent, to apply. 

By applying the same principles 
you may acquire the first and 
greatest of business assets—the 
ability to handle men. 

John D. Rockefeller says: “The 
ability to handle men has become 
just as much of a purchasable com- 
modity as sugar, and I will pay more 
for it than for any other ability.” 








The possession of this ability 
is not an accident. It is the natu- 
ral, the inevitable result of under- 
standing human relations and 
their application in business. 

This understanding, coupled with a 
comprehension of certain fundamental 
principles of human and social law 
applied to business, is the very heart of 
the secret of success. 


Secret easily 
learned 


This understanding may now very 
easily be yours. In order to acquaint 
business men with the fundamentals 
that they need to know, the Black- 
stone Institute has built up a course 
in business and executive training 
based on the practical application 
of an understanding of human val- 
ues and of legal principles. Among 
those who have contributed to this 
Course are such men as ex-President 
Taft, J. Herbert 
Quick, formerly 
of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bu- 
reau, Henry P. 
Willis, of the 
Federal Reserve 
Board, and 80 
others of equal 
standing. 
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comes—many of them as much as 
200, 300 and 500%. 40,000 men and 
women are profiting by it today. 


Write for. 118-pase’ Book 
Sent Free 


For men who want to secure this 
understanding of human values and 
this grasp of fundamental principles, 
the Bfackstone Institute has prepareda 
handsome 118-page book of pointers 
for business men. Send for your copy 
today. There is no obligation. You 
will receive information which may 
mark the turning point in your career. 
Send the coupon NOW. Blackstone 
Institute, Dept. 1799, 608 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 
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| tyrannously. 


being crushed. 


she moved in, they usually had. grown 
old or cautious, or had become polished 
and subdued. But Frewin had dragged 
this cowboy straight from the saddle and 
flung him into the drawing-rooms. Still, 
almost anybody who was different was 
interesting, and Nancy had felt that it 
would be fun to play this queer fish a 
while before she flung him back into the 
sea. Already he had her hand. He was 
on the hook, and it pleased her to give 


a fish he might be. 





‘him a little more line, and see how game 


Larrick was disconcerted when he found | 


that the heart-jolting courage he had 
shown when he seized this pretty lady’s 
fingers in his was not rewarded with so 
much as a struggle or a rebuke—not even 
the, “Why, Mr. Larrick!” to say nothing 
of the, “How da’st you!” he had learned 
to expect in the town of Alpine. He felt 
rather foolish. He studied the hand and 
wished that he had never picked it up. 
He lacked the courage to lay it down 
again. 

He cast a sheepish glance toward 
Nancy who seemed to be watching him 
with foxy eyes. He was driven to action. 

“Mighty pirty hand for such a little 
one,” he driveled. 

“Thanks,” she said, a whit bored by the 
stupidity of his procedure—the “normal- 
cy” of it, to use a word Senator Harding 
had just given a sudden advertisement. 

Then, to the amazement of both of 


them, Larrick lifted the hand to his lips | 


and kissed it. The cowpuncher was a 
Sir Walter Raleigh all of a sudden. 


HE formal gallantry was so un- 

expected to both that she could no 
more withdraw her hand than he could 
release himself from it. He raised it again 
and pressed a long kiss on its silken back. 
There was more fervor in this than she 
had planned to permit, and now she 
tugged to withdraw it. 

But he held her fast with an iron 
grip, as he turned her hand and buried 
his lips in “the sweet and tender in- 
ward of her palm.” It was like a rose 


about his mouth, and he caught a quick | 


stab of delight. The mischievous banter 
was already beautiful with romance. 


Please!” she said, a little 


“Please! 
afraid of so abrupt a plunge into the 
depths. 

“All right, I will,” he laughed, play- 


ing on her word, and mocking his inten- 
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Page 156. 
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tion as he flung his long right arm back | 


of her, disarranging her elaborate coiffure. 
He garnered her, flung her into his bosom, 
drew her round so that her face was 
turned to his, and kissed her full and 
fair. 

She fought him now, more in anger at 
herself than him, for she blamed herself 
—and more in fear of herself than him, 
for she dreaded the self he was waking. 
But her little strength was as nothing 
to his stéel-cabled arms. Her battle only 
gave them excuse. It was glorious to 
have a giant’s strength and to use it 
Her soul was in dismay, 
' but even then she thought of appearances. 
Her hair was caught on his shirt button. 
A bouquet of violets at her breast was 
A rough pearl pendant 


| was making a bruise that would require 


| explaining. 


She thought of these things 
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even as she fainted under the ruthless 
brutality of a kiss almost more of con- 
quest and discipline than of passion, a 
kiss that said: “Now will you admit that 
you’re whipped?” 

Larrick had kissed a hotheaded Mexican 
flirt that way once and had caught her 
hand reaching for his revolver. When 
he let her go and fell back, she snatched 
a knife from her belt and slashed at him. 

Such an assault on the lips made a 
woman either a wild enemy or an abject 
slave. Larrick was afraid to let this 
strange aristocrat go till he found out 
which she would be. As he clenched her, 
waiting for some hint of her response, 
he noted that the car was slowing down 
and stopping under a street-lamp. 


HE was dizzy with his own ferocity, but 
his sanity was not quite gone. He 
relaxed his arms and restored the girl to 
her corner, stammering: 

“I’m sorry. You kind of drove me 
crazy, honey.” 

To his stupefaction she spoke quietly, 
not to him but to the chauffeur: 

“Robert, I'll not get out in all this rain. 
Just drive me home, please.” 

The chauffeur touched his cap without 
turning his head. The car went on, and 
making a wide circle, moved north again. 

Larrick felt a new guilt. He whispered. 

“Gawd-a’mighty, has that fella heard 
everything I’ve said?” 

Miss Fleet shook her head with a 
dreamy smile. She was still a bit giddy 
as she explained. 

“He only heard me because I pressed 
this button. It connects the dictaphone. 
He can’t hear otherwise.” 

Larrick mopped his brow with relief. 
There was a silence. Then he seemed to 
feel that he ought to resume the battle. 
He reached for her hand. She said: 

“No more of that, I beg you. It was 
all my fault, I suppose. But I never 
dreamed you were so—overpoweringly 
sudden.” 

“It’s you that’s that,” he answered. 
“You came over me like a cyclone. You 
had me locoed. But why didn’t you get 
out where you were getting out?” 

“TI couldn’t. My hair must be a sight. 
My gown’s a wreck. It’s easier to ex- 
plain over a telephone.” 

“You could have blamed it on me 
going crazy.” 

She laughed sadly: 

“Mrs. Roantree would hardly have been 
convinced. Women haven’t many illu- 
sions about women.” 

Larrick was downcast. 

“Aw, that’s tew bad. I’ve spoiled 
your evening and your game of cards.” 

“You'll have to be very entertaining to 
make up for it.” 

He was delighted. He put his arm 
out -to collect her again and renew the 
entertainment. She rebuked him in a 
tone there was no mistaking. 

“I said ‘entertaining,’-not ‘impossible.’ 
What’s the desert like? I’ve never been 
that far West.” e : 

“Well, I swore I never wanted to see 
it again, but the jailbird gets homesick 
for the penitentiary, they say, and when 
I’m all by myself in the hotel or feelin’ 
lonely in the crowd on Fifth Avenue, I 
find I’m hankerin’ for a good hoss be- 
tween my knees and the old sagebrush all 
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She? 


And yet with a shiver she 
told him all the sordid story] 
The stage life—the nights 
of drunkenness—the days 
of remorse for her sin— 
all was poured out in the 
desperate tale. But he loved 
her in spite of all, and— 
then came the astounding 
truth—the unexpected twist 
—that makes O. Henry the most 
eagerly read of American story tellers. 


Like the Caliph of ancient Bagdad 
was O. Henry. He has explored the 
byways of colorful New York. He has 
walked the water-front, dropped into 
strange eating places on the Bowery; 
he has sat for hours, disguised as a 
tramp, on a park bench, waiting for the 
adventure around the corner. And he 
always found it. The city was his 
world, and it gave him tribute of rich 
store of material, unfailing inspiration 
and the key to that inner life which 

remains to most of us a 
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tragic irresponsibilities which go to 


make up life as it is really lived. 
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‘here. The sky is just slices. 


around. There's not enough reom up 


I'm used 
to the whole thing the whole time. Be- 


| sides, I-can’t get used to so much walkin’ 





and automobilin’. I was brought up in 
the saddle. Do you ride?” 

“Yes, 1 was brought up in the saddle 
too. 1 was nearly born there. Mother 
got home just in time. I’ve ridden 
to the hounds ever since I was able to 
sit a pony. I love it.” 

“I'd admire to ride with you some- 
time.” 

“Let’s get a couple of horses at Dur- 


land’s and go round the Park. My own 
horses are in the country.” 
“No, thank you,” he said. “I’d make 


a holy show of myself in the Park. I’ve 
seen those swells doin’ the merry-go- 
round on these liverpad saddles and risin’ 
and fallin’ like they were in the ’Pisco- 
palian Church. But I don't belong. I 
hate a trottin’ hoss like I don’t hate a 
rattlesnake. You come along on down 
into the desert, and you'll think you're 
ridin’ in a limousine. Our hosses, when 
they’re not buckin’, skim along as easy 
as this car.” 

“What’s the desert like?” 

“Well, it’s hell in the sunlight, of 
course. It kind of fries you. But at 
night, when it’s so cold you want to 
light a fire, and the smoke goes straight 
up and somebody lets the stars down on 
strings and the coyotes are the choir, 
and—oh, I don’t know— it kind of gets 
you. I used to be almighty lonesome 
sometimes, used to keep myself company 
sometimes by imagining there was a girl 
sittin’ crosslegged on a blanket by the 
fire, and me rollin’ a cig’ret with one 


| hand and holdin’ onto her with the other.” 


“Was she a purely imaginary girl?” 

“Always.” 

“It sounds wonderful. Roll me a 
cigarette with one hand wont you?” 

“And the other holdin’ on to you?” he 
ventured. 

“Ts that absolutely necessary?” 

“Yep.” 

He was in such a comradely spirit now 
that she had no misgivings. 

He whipped out the makings, which he 
always kept at hand, sifted the tobacco 
into the paper, put up the sack and then 
thrust his right rm out for her. 

She flung bac. , and the tobacco was 
shaken to the floor. 

“Aw!” he began. She laughed as at a 
child and bent her neck to the yoke of 
his arm. The lightning made a long stay, 
and she watched the deft business of his 
fingers while his left hand, with a kind 
of autonomy, achieved a perfect result. 

“You smokin’ this?” he said. 

“Yep.” 

“Then you seal it up.” 

He held it to her lips and she ran her 
tongue along the free edge of the paper. 
Then he handed it to her, got out his 
pouch and paper again, and made him- 
self a cigarette while he held a lighted 
match to hers and caught a light for him- 
self just as the flame reached the end 
of the wood. 

She drew in a long smokeful breath, 
and exhaled it in a cozy murmur. 

“And now that we're in the desert, what 
are you going to say to me to pass the 
long evening?” 

“I wont need to say anything. Just—” 
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He drew her to him so sharply that she 


choked on her smoke and fought away 
from him. 


“A little of that> desert goes a long 


way. 

He would not release her, but she was 
out of the mood. The lack of dignity, 
to say nothing of the mad folly of it, 
offended her common sense. She put her 
hand over the button in the wall of the 
limousine.. and said. 

“Do you want Robert to hear the rest 
of this?” 

It was a more effective weapon than a 
pistol would have been. He put his 
hands up in surrender. She sighed: 

“I’m afraid the desert is not for me. 
I’m afraid I’d grow restless. New York 
bores me to death as it is. What would 
I do with nothing but sagebrush?” 

He spoke very earnestly. 

“Wouldn’t love make any difference?” 

“It never has made much with me.” 

“You been in love before?” 

“Always. Haven’t you?” 

“Well, not really. I’ve thought 1 was, 
but I wasn't.” 

“Tsn’t that what everybody says?” 

“But there comes a real love finally, 
don’t you think?” He said it anxiously, 
like a child afraid of the dark. 

“I'd like to think so!” she sighed. “I 
suppose we've got to go on thinking so. 
But—well, here’s my home. Good night.” 

“My God, you're not leavin’ me like 
this?” 

She laughed at the desperate sincerity 
of the compliment. 

“We can’t sit out here in the car. And 
1 don’t suppose you’d come in?” 

She really did not suppose that he 
would. But he did not know enough to 
understand the rebuff in the invitation. 


He said. 
“Sure will I.” 
Before she could protest, he had 


opened the door, backed out and was 
rushing her through the light shower. 


CHAPTER XXV 


ANCY was furious with Larrick, not 

because the dash through the rain 
had spotted and ruined her gown, but 
because he was putting her at the mercy 
of her servants. 

In the car she had realized in fitfu 
flashes of reason across the dark sky of 
flirtation that her chauffeur was fully 
aware of the fact that some man had 
stepped into her car. He might have 
caught sinister reflections from the glass 
of the windshield, or from the mirror 
in front, of the goings-on inside. She 
almost swooned now with shame at th. 
thought of what such glimpses and suspi 
cions would mean to her chauffeur and of 
what stories he would tell the rest. of 
the servants, and they the whole town. 

This was not the first time she had 
run such risks and been talked about. 
She had even been told about being 
t@lked about, and had curdled with wrath 
at herself. But when a chance to flirt 
presented itself, she always lost her 
common sense. She grew as helpless as 
a leaf in an eddy, and if she floated. out 
it was rather to the; current’s: credit than 
her own. She had not always floated out. 

But she had kept her head up with all 
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the more haughtiness and had trampled 
the gossip under. She felt herself a bluff- 
ing hypocrite, but she despised her critics 
too well to let them wreck her life. In 
her conscience, though, she found her 
private hell. 

She was enraged at Larrick now, and 
would have dismissed him if she had 
known how. The only thing that saved 
him from having the door slammed in 
his face was that a servant opened it, 
and Nancy would not give him the 
luxury of seeing her snub a cavalier. 

So she marched in, and Larrick fol- 
lowed, He was so startled by the splen- 
dor of the hall that the servant had some 
difficulty in extracting his hat from his 
hand. 

Larrick had never entered a palace, 
and the Fleet home was one of the show- 
places of New York. Larrick had not 
the faintest idea of the period or plan 
of its architecture. (And neither have I. 
Such details must be left to the interior- 
decorator novelists who rival the auction 
catalogues in their gorgeous descriptions). 

Larrick found himself in a somberly 
majestic space as awe-inspiring as a cathe- 
dral-nave (if he had ever been in a 
cathedral-nave). Lights smoldered on 
carved things, on moldings and capitals 
and on column-shafts, on rugs and con- 
sols and a marble floor. And an imperial 
stairway worthy of ambassadors and 
royalty marched away to unseen magnifi- 
cences, 

Nancy flung off her thin wrap, un- 
pinned and tossed aside her crumpled 
violets and paused before a mirror (which 
Larrick had supposed to be another room) 





to rearrange her disheveled hair. For the 
sake of the second man she said to 
Larrick: 

“I’m almost blown to pieces with the | 
wind.” 

If the second man realized that there 
had been: no wind, he did not correct 
her. 

Nancy walked from the hall with a 
carelessness that stunned Larrick, into a 
drawing-room that was even more over- 
powering than the hall. She motioned 
him.to sit down on a chair that seemed 
to have been made for the Kaiser in full 
uniform. 

As if the room were not crushing 
enough to have prevented Larrick from 
any attempt at love-making, there was 
an old gentleman asleep in a chair at a 
remarkable table in the next room. 





| suas felt that he had happened | 
upon King Lear taking a nap, and | 
he would not have been surprised if 
Nancy had knelt and addressed him in 
blank verse with a “Hail, parent revered.” 
Instead she went up to him and kissed his | 
bald crown and said: 

“Dad, you poor old thing, get up and 
go to bed.- You'll catch your death.” 

King Lear snorted and started and rose 
dizzily. with a sheepish smile. 

“Hello, baby. I was waiting up for | 
vou. - Your cousin Louise has been tele- | 
phoning every few minutes. She is in 
great trouble and wants to come over 
te see. you the moment you're . home, 
howeyer late. You are home. aren’t.. you? 
Or are you on your way out again?” 

“Tl call her up in the morning.” 
“She's most anxious. She wouldn’t tell | 
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your mother or me why. But ‘she was 
crying. You'd better see her.” 

“All right.” 

She sighed, went to the wall, pressed 
a button and asked the man who ap- 
peared, to call up Mrs. Coykendall and 
say that Miss Fleet was at home now 
and would be ‘delighted to see her. 

She rejoined Larrick, who stood awk- 
ward and uncertain. She motioned him 
to a chair, and he sat down for lack of 
brains to decline. 

“My cousin is coming over,” she ex- 
plained. 

“I’d better be moving on, then,” he 
faltered. 

“Oh, she can’t get here for some time. 


Do wait. Roll me another cigarette, 
wont you? I wonder what ails the poor 
girl, now. She’s the champion trouble- 


connoisseur of the world. And it’s real 
trouble, too. She—you saw her at the 
Ritz the other night, I imagine. Did 
you notice a woman with her face 
veiled?” 

Larrick nodded eagerly, as 
wanted to hear more. 


if he 


ANCY reached for the cigarette he 

had made, took a light and walked 
out of the room, followed by a trail of 
smoke. She told her father to go to bed 
for heaven’s sake, and kissed him and 
started him toward the door. She re- 
turned with a large photograph in a silver 
frame, seated herself on a divan and 
motioned Larrick to her side. 

“That’s Louise,” she said, indicating 
the photograph. Larrick studied the 
+ woman, who seemed to study him, her 
great eyes half-curtained by half-lowered 
eyelids. She had race and the pride of 
it—beauty in its ripeness, mellow a little, 
as if it were nearer August than June, but 
luscious still. 

“All you people are beautiful.” was 
Larrick’s comment. The tribute that in- 
cluded her with an unconscious grace 
pleased her more than a specific com- 
pliment. He went on: “But I don’t see 
why she hides a face like that in a veil.” 

“Tt didn’t suit her. It couldn’t hold 
her husband. Nothing could hold Roy 
Coykendall. Nobody ever did. But the 
poor dear fool tried to improve on her 
face. Look close, and you'll see two 
lines between her brows—little crow’s 
feet at the ends of her eyes. See those 
furrows from her nose to her mouth, that 
fullness under the chin, that little pouchi- 
ness at the jaw, those wrinkles in her 
neck? Well—you say she’s beautiful, 
and she is—she was. But she doesn’t look 
like a pretty young girl now, does she? 
She hasn’t any right to, of course. She’s 
lived and loved and been loved and had 
a few babies and a broken heart and other 
luxuries that young girls are denied. 

“But a woman never forgives herself 
for her years. You can’t console her for 
the loss of youth. Having been beautiful 
makes it all the bitterer to grow old. 
There was no help for it, though, and 
women used to take their medicine as 
pluckily as they could. 

“Then these plastic surgeons came 
along and began to perform miracles. 
They erased wrinkles, lifted fallen chins, 
remodeled noses, and mouths. Several 


actresses and actors turned time back- 





ward ten or twenty years at a jump. And 
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as usual, everybody tried to copy the 
actresses and actors. 

“And now they’ve got some of the 
women crazy. I know several of them 
who have gone through the mill and been 
ironed out wonderfully. I'll probably 
take a chance myself one of these days.” 

“Is it safe?” Larrick mumbled. 

“No. It’s frightfully risky. That 
makes it all the more fascinating, of 
course. The pain is something terrific. 
That also increases the charm. There’s 
something about a sharp knife and pain 
that attracts most women, somehow. 
They just love to be cut up. 

“Well, poor Louise began to brood. 
She said she owed it to herself and to 
her husband to get rid of her wrinkles. 
As if any husband who really loved a 
woman wouldn’t love her the better for 
every wrinkle their years together had 
brought upon her! [I tried to dissuade 
her. I told her her husband was no 
good anyway, that he couldn’t be true 
even to the same chorus girl for a whole 
season. But she just vanished—left word 
she’d gone on a visit. 

“One day she sent for me. She was 
in a private hospital Her face was 
slashed all to pieces. It was cross-patched 
all over with strips of adhesive tape. 
The scars wouldn’t heal. There were in- 
fections along the edge of some of the 
cuts—loathsome surfaces, I was sickened 
at the sight of her. I almost fainted. I 
pulled myself together and asked her 
what in God’s name had happened to 
her. I thought she’d been thrown through 
the windshield of an automobile. 

“She said: ‘I’ve had my face made 
over. I had everything done. And 
nothing has succeeded. I’ve sent for 
you to ask you to do me a few last 
favors, and to take some messages to 
my babies, for of course I can never see 
them again. Of course, I’m going to kill 
myself.’ 

“Did you ever wrestle with anybody 
who wanted to commit suicide, and had a 
good right to? No? Well, you're lucky. 
It’s not much fun. I fought that poor 
creature to a standstill. Finally, to get 
rid of me, she promised she’d live. Some- 
times I think I did the wrong thing by 
her. But—well, that’s Louise. She can’t 
stay at home. She goes mad with lone- 
liness. Her husband neglected her when 
she looked like this. She goes about in 
a—you saw her in her thick veil. She 
has a beautiful body, a big heart, a fine 
mind—and no face. 

“She’s not the only victim. Every now 
and then I read in the paper of some 
actress who has sued one of these sur- 
geons for ten thousand or fifty thousand 
dollars damages for the ruination of her 
features. But that doesn’t stop the rush. 

“Louise lives a living death. And now 
she’s in some new trouble, God help her. 
What can it be?” 


Gus put the photograph down and 
clenched her hands, wringing them in 
pity. She understood the lust for beauty, 
and she could imagine the anguish of 
its loss. She could forsee it in her own 
destiny. It was the tragedy of all trag- 
edies to her. 

For the first time Larrick saw her in a 
mood of sorrow, and there is no beauty 
quite like the heavenly beauty of sym- 
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pathy for another’s woe. Larrick felt 
a new pang in his heart. His hand went 
out to her writhing fingers and clasped 
them. She lifted her head and looked 
into his eyes with the longing of a 
wounded hound. She wanted some pro- 
tection from the hideous cruelties of the 
world. He bent his head and kissed her 
trembling lips with a kind of priestly 
solemnity. But it did not look priestly 
to the servant who had gone to the door 
unnoticed and who now looked in to say: 


“Mrs. Coykendall is here, if you | 
| 


please.” 


He fell back, and Nancy in a tumult | 


of wrath and confusion at being delivered 


once more to downstairs comment, leaped | 


to her feet and ran out to meet her 
cousin. 

Larrick, doubly trapped, stood up and 
wondered how to escape. 

He could not help overhearing what 
Mrs. Coykendall was gasping to Nancy 
in the hall. She had evidently. held her 
emotions back till they could no longer 
be controlled even by the habit of dis- 


cretion. Nancy tried vainly to hush her, | 


but her shrill whispers cut the air. 

“Oh, Nancy, Nancy, Roy is going to 
sue me for divorce.” 

“Sue you! How can he?” 

“Oh, he has evidence enough.” 

“Evidence! Louise! You couldn’t— 
you haven’t—” 

“Oh, no. I’m innocent—all too in- 
nocent; but nobody would believe it in 
the face of the proof he has. It would 
convince any jury. What am I going to 
do now? Why wouldn’t you let me die 
when I wanted to? What am I to do 
now?” 

Larrick heard Nancy murmur: 

“Louise, darling. I’m not alone.” But 
the frantic victim of too many sorrows 
railed at caution. 

“What difference does it make who 
hears me? Wont it be in all the papers?” 

“Come up to my room, dearest, and 
tell me all about it. You'll stay here 
tonight.” 

Larrick heard them moving along the 
hall. As they passed the door, he saw 
Nancy glancing across her cousin’s 
shoulder and forming the words, “Good 
night!” with her lips. 

She did not run back to ask him to 
keep the secret he had stumbled on. He 
was glad of that. He paused a moment, 
then stole into the hall, found his hat 
and let himself out at the great door. 

His farewell glance at the superb cham- 
ber, whose nobility had so humbled him 
when he entered it, caught the picture of 
the two sad figures climbing the palace 
steps. 

All this wealth, so royally squandered, 
had not built a citadel strong enough to 
keep out poverty or terror or disgrace. 
There was something Grecian in the slow 
ascent of the tall woman in black who 
rested her muffled head on Nancy’s shoul- 
der. Nancy was yet taller, and one long 
bare arm went about her cousin’s shaken 
form to help and support her. It was | 
like an arm of marble. 

Larrick found that it was raining hard 
again outside. And he was glad of that. 


The next installment of “Beauty” will 
appear in the forthcoming January is- 
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Santa as a 


Whitmans 


Christmas is happiest when Santa brings 
Whitman’s Chocolates and Confections 


In making up your list to give 
Whitman’s, remember the people to 
whom they would be the greatest treat 
of all, persons who have good taste to 
appreciate the finest things, but who 
seldom indulge in them. 

Ask your nearest Whitman agent 
to show you the varied packages,— 
each an aristocrat in its own individ- 
ual way. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman's I Cc 
Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 
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is, we realize, a matter of no small importance 


If you are having difficulty in making a decision, the intimate and compre- 
hensive information supplied by our Educational Bureau is at your service, 
In order that we may most satisfactorily assist you in making an intelligent 
and happy selection, it will be necessary for you, when writing, to give com- 
plete data on the following points:— 
om of school you wish—pre; tory, college, 
"Finishing, business, eid ot. music, dra- 
matic or summer camp. 
Location (City or State). 
Approximate amount you wish to pay per year. 
Exact age, and year you will enter school. 
Religion and previous education. 
In order that information sent you may be reliable, all data supplied by this 
Bureau is gathered through a personal visit to the school. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


COURSE IN 


TWO YEARS 





You Want to Earn 

Big Money! 
And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of 
you? Do ycu measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general mavatetae is not equal to a 
high school course. hy? Because big 
business refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 

ractical business. It will prepare you to 

old your own where competion is keen and 
exacting. Do not doubt your ability, but 
make up your mind to it and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring you 
success and big money. YOU CAN IT. 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success, _It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
wee sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
hat fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Corres 


Dept. H-981 Chicago, 
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American School of Correspondence, 
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(Continued from page 75) 


OF AVALON 








“Flirt with Guerdon, then.” 

“Can you imagine flirting with the 
Rock of Gibraltar at sunset?” 

“Gibraltar!. How absurd you are, Elsa!” 

“Am I? I wonder. I suppose it was 
a perfectly silly impression. Yes, 
suppose it was.” 

“What was?” 

Elsa gazed thoughtfully upon the sud- 
denly opened perspective of St. John’s 
as the Avalon slid through the Narrows. 

“Why, I don’t think you’d quite under- 
stand, Aunt Julie. I don’t know that I 
understand, myseJf.” 

“Well, then, of course—”’ 

“There had been fog for two days—” 

“Two days! Forever, wasn’t it? Elsa, 

never in my life have I been so utterly 
bored—that clammy fog penetrating 
everything, that foolish whistle going 
incessantly, the yacht lurching on the 
sickening swells! Did you ever know 
two persons with such vile tempers over 
cards as the Bob Coes—particularly when 
they’re losing? I’m sorry I had Mr. 
Guerdon ask them. And Guerdon’s a 
perfect bore—utterly inarticulate. Rich 
he may be; but he’s a bore.” 
» “Is he? I was going to tell you about 
my impression. This morning as the 
fog was beginning to break, I decided to 
brave the holy of holies and go up on the 
bridge. Mr. Guerdon was there at the 
wheel, alone. I don’t know where the 
mate or quartermaster was. Anyway, as 
I came te him, the fog opened just 
as though some one had torn it apart. 
It was perfectly gorgeous, Aunt Julie. 
Right before us rose a great cliff, reddish 
brown, I think—rose way up into the 
skies, which were colored with a brooding 
light. I can’t describe it. It was grim, 
it was stern, it was awful—awfully beau- 
tiful. The waters were lashing at the 
base, breaking among the crags. It was 
a great moment for me, Aunt Julie.” 

Elsa laughed and shrugged, as though 
throwing off a mood. 

“You missed it, of course. All of you 
did. You were playing cards. I have 
often wondered why you ever go on a 
boat, Aunt Julie, I’ve never seen you out 
of a cabin, frowning over a card-table— 
except, of course, when you are in the 
saloon dining, or in your berth. But I 
haven’t finished telling you of my im- 
pression.” 

“I think I’ve heard quite enough.” 

“Listen, please. Do you know as I 
looked at those cliffs and thought of this 
fearful coast, it struck me that there 
was a sort of similarity between Guerdon 
and this region. You know he comes 
from here. I can’t explain it. He stood 
there at the wheel, strong and silent like 
a creature of the cliffs and the sea and the 
lonely crags. It was a new impression 
of him.” 

Elsa paused, gazing upon the harbor. 

“Isn’t that beautiful ahead? Thorough- 
ly exotic. Well, to get back to the 
impression. As I watched him, he 
pointed the Avalon directly at the cliffs. 
Really, I was getting ready to do a high 
dive, don’t you know. And lo and be- 
hold! A narrow opening in the wall, 





It was tremendous, 
the whole thing. I don’t think I can 
flirt with Arthur any more. It would be 
too much like coming down to earth after 
walking with the gods.” 

“Silly girl.” 

“Am I not. Yes, I really am.” She 
laughed excitedly. “And I have the most 
fiendish temptation now to do something 
foolish to my sea god, trip him up, or 
make him ridiculous, or something. Some 
one will have to pay for that mood; 
it left me full of the old devil.” 

“Don’t be so ridiculous. At all events, 
you'll have to hurry. We're not going 
back on the Avalon.” 

“Not? Aunt Julie!” 

“My dear, I simply couldn’t stand any 
more fog. My nerves have gone to 
pieces. Lizzie Coe wont hear of it. And 
I’m not quite sure, but I think Guerdon 
and your uncle have concocted something 


And here we are. 


“ about Wall street; I’m sure I don’t know 


what. At all events he seems in a hurry 
to get to the city.” 

“Who does?” ! 

“Your uncle, of course. Mr. Guerdon, 
I expect, will sail the Avalon.” 

“Glad to be rid of us, no doubt.” 

“Well—” Mrs. Welles looked judicial 
—“I don’t think I should call it a most 
successful party.” She smiled at the girl. 
“Perhaps if you had received your great 
impression earlier—” She raised her eye- 
brows. 

“Nonsense, Aunt Julie,” said the girl 


sharply. 


HETHER because of the environ- 

ment, or because he was soon to 
be alone with his boat, Guerdon’s de- 
meanor at luncheon, the yacht riding eas- 
ily at anchor in the harbor, showed some- 
thing of a change. He was more talk- 
ative, was interested in having the party 
see St. John’s. They were to go ashore 
after the meal and dine at the hotel. 

“And tomorrow,” he said, “if you'd 
like to, we’ll motor over to the little 
place where I was born. You might be 
interested in the villages, as well as the 
place itself.” 

It proved to be a rough, wind-blasted 
hamlet on the grim ramparts of a fiord 
wherein lay sturdy fishing-craft at anchor. 
The rime of the sea was upon the place. 
The people came out to greet Guerdon 
as a benefactor—which, indeed, he was. 
The little church, the library, a commun- 
ity building, all were his gifts. To men 
—rough creatures whose lives were spent 
on the veiled, heaving seas, who knew the 
sounds of grinding floes and the crash 
of bergs—to their women, to their chil- 
dren, Daniel Guerdon stood as a god. 
Yet come from the great world though he 
might, he was one of them. ‘ 

“Sort of a naive pride in bringing us 
to see it, don’t you think?” smiled Arthur 
Keep, whose pencil was busy in sketching 
certain character notes. Keep had a 
marked graphic facility. 

“IT don’t know.” Elsa, fighting down 
something in her throat, followed Guer- 
don as he walked a few steps toward 
the little cottage in which he had been 
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born. He stood alone, gazing out to sea, | 
his eyes soft, apparently with memories. 
Perhaps he saw a little boy in a_fish- 
ing boat, a mother waiting for him to 
come home. 

“Would you like never to have left 
here, Mr. Guerdon?” Elsa touched him 
slightly upon the arm. 

“No. It’s a—a—” He paused. “No, | 
I’m glad I went away. It’s a place 
where women wait, just wait, then wait a 
while longer, then go on with what’s 
left.” 

“How horrid! Yet there is more to 
life than waiting—yes, even here. Life 
can be as real here as anywhere.” 

He bore on with rugged singleness of 
mind. 

“Yes, more than waiting, even here. 
But there is much waiting. I saw my 
mother wait for my father, for my two 
brothers.- It’s the way of the sea and 
the rocks. .... There is no woman to 
wait for me.” 


O woman! Elsa’s heart went out to 

him suddenly—not in pity, nor com- 
passion, but in an outgiving of emotion 
born of a mind wrestling with the basic 
facts of her nature. She had never seen 
his sort before; he stood there clear- 
eyed, strong, so typical of the crags and 
the winds that sang among them. 

“Mr. Guerdon,”—Elsa placed her hand 
upon his shoulder, letting it lie there 
gently for an instant,—“Forgive me.” 

“Forgive you?” 

“Yes, for many things.” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” he an- 
swered. “Can I tell you that you fill my 
mind always? Will you think of me in 
that way? I mean as holding you 
high—” 

“Why do you hold me high?” 

“Because I know you. I read you. 1} 
see so much that maybe you don’t see.” | 

“You may be mistaken.” 

“T am not mistaken.” 

“I say, Elsa—” Arthur Keep’s voice | 
came from behind. The girl turned to! 
him, as it seemed, eagerly. The two| 
walked away together. 

“Elsa, old girl, what’s the matter with | 
you on this cruise? You've lost all your | 
stuff.” 

“What do you mean?” She knew what 
Keep meant, and the question was per- 
functory. Ordinarily among her own set 
Elsa Channing had never any difficulty 
in devising the thing that was startling, 
unique, strikingly unconventional, nor any 
hesitation in carrying it into practical 
effect. Yet aboard the Avalon, with a burn- 
ing desire to confuse or confound or amaze 
her host, she had been able to achieve 
nothing but a few impertinences and a 
silly flirtation with the man at her side. 
Never had she felt so futilely girlish, so 
incompetent to express herself. Keep 
did not bother to explain. 

“Let’s you and me have an_ under- 
standing, Elsa,” he said. “You and I are 
pals, always have been. We don’t love 
each other, never shall. Go to it, then.” 

“Go to what, Arthur?” 

“Why, Guerdon. He wants you. That’s 





” 


easy to tell. He’s an acquisitive duffer. | 


Gets what he wants, I fancy.” 


The girl stopped short, flushing. Her 


reaction from the little scene with 
Guerdon had left her quivering. She had 








OR an exquisite tone, bell clear, rich, sonorous, 
and as natural as that of the artist who made 
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oc. +7 the 
passing of youth is not 
more unpopular today 
than it Was two 
years ago. 

All through the ages, in every land, 
women have sought and chemists have 
tried to perfect a satisfactory preparation 
for coloring and renewing gray, faded and 
streaked hair. 

In the short time that “Brownatone” 

been on the. market it’s sales have in- 
creased so rapidly and to such a tremen- 
dous total as to prove that it is giving per- 
| fect satisfaction to more women than any- 
| thing previously discovered for this purpose. 


-BROWNATONE 


If you have not tried “Brownatone” and 
compared it’s simple, clean, easy 
of application, it’s instant results, and it’s 

rema uction of your gray 
hair’s original color, there is a deli 
surprise waiting for you. 

Any good druggist can supply “Brown- 
atone” -socand $1.50. Two colors: “Light 
to medium Brown” and “Dark Brown to 
Black.” Guaranteed absolutely harmless. 

For a free trial bottle of “‘Brownatone” 
with simple directions send mc to pay 

\. packing postage and war tax, to 


THE KENTON 
PHARMACAL CO. 


564 COPPIN BLOG. 
Covjnglon, Kentucky, USA. 


‘anada Address 
Windgor, Ontario 
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felt the man’s influence from the very 
first. But whereas in the beginning this 
had irritated her, she had at length come 
to regard it as interesting, but not dis- 
turbing only because of its impersonal 
nature. It had been as though she were 
feeling, mildly enough to be sure, the 
spell of some natural force. She had 
expressed it to her aunt in her Rock of 
Gibraltar analogy. 

But today in this little village, the 
home of his birth, with so much that was 
suggestive of the man as a human being, 
he had come upon her with all the potency 
of his rugged, simple personality. And 
he had spoken meaningly. It but re- 
quired the sharp contrast of Arthur Keep 
to make her situation concrete. 

“Cave-man stuff,’ he drawled on. 
“Rather thrilling to observe. He has 
marked this woman—” 

“Oh, Arthur, shut up, do.” 

“Well then, Siegfried and Brunnhilde.” 

For once she had no repartee available. 
Her eyes were angry, her lips drawn 
tight. Seeing this, Keep hastened to 
divert her thoughts. 

“I made some rather interesting 
sketches,” he said. “Think I'll spend 
the afternoon making a picture.” 

She smiled slightly, but made no reply. 
Her mood was not conversational. 


Kk Se. filled with his idea of making a 
picture, spent the 1est of the day 
in his stateroom. Guerdon and Welles 
were ashore with several of the great 
men of the province. Elsa lounged upon 
deck with novels she had picked up in 
the city; the others were at cards. 
Shortly before time to dress for dinner, 
Keep came down the deck bearing the 
result of his labor. It was a black-and- 
white sketch carefully done by a clever 
hand. The main figure was a comical 
caricature of Guerdon, smug of feature, 
eyes sanctimoniously uplifted, while at 
his feet the villagers made grotesque 
obeisance. The main object in the back- 
ground was Guerdon’s home, with the 
library and other buildings presented by 
Guerdon limned in. Cupids flew about 
bearing, laboriously, huge dollar-signs. 
Each face in the picture was a character 
sketch done with an effect of craven 
sycophancy. The whole impression was 
one of lucre—adulation purchased by the 
dollar’s worth. As a point of view, 
graphically set forth, it went beyond a 
mere drawing. It was a living satire. 
Elsa’s eyes sparkled; her face burned. 
She caught the artist’s every intention, 
caught it as though Keep had drawn her 
there on her knees before Guerdon, her 
— uplifted for the bag of gold he 


eld. 

“Oh,”—her voice was feverish, rising 
above the laughter and approving ex- 
clamations of the rest—‘don’t you love 
it! I want that, Arthur; I must have it.” 

“What do you want with it?” 

“T just want it. Sign it and let me 
have it, like a dear.” 

“Wait.” Keep held up his hand. “It 
isn’t quite finished yet. I have another 
idea. It'll take only a few moments.” 

“You'll give it to me?” ‘Elsa held it 
away from him. 

“Yes, sure. Look out, Elsa; you'll 
break it.” 


“I get it. It’s a promise, Arthur. I 
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tell you Mr. Guerdon and my uncle will 
be back any moment. Put it in my state- 
room, will you? As soon as you finish 
it? Don’t anyone say anything about it. 
I have a surprise for our farewell dinner 
tonight.” 


HE dinner was elaborate. On the 

morning Guerdon’s guests were to 
leave by train for Porte aux Basques and 
thence by ferry to the Intercolonial Rail- 
way at North Sydney. There was a gen- 
eral easing on the part of everyone to- 
ward Guerdon, who for his part was more 
talkative than at any time on the cruise. 
This gave Elsa an occasional opportunity 
of catching him up rather cleverly. Tak- 
ing cue from their host, who received 
the shafts good humoredly, the party 
more than once rewarded the girl’s wit 
with laughtez. She was tense, brilliant— 
never more so. 

With the coffee Travers Welles arose 
and very gracefully expressed avprecia- 
tion not only of Guerdon’s hospitality, 
but of the man personally. Guerdon’s 
acknowledgment was brief but sympathet- 
ic. Elsa leaned toward Arthur Keep, 
who sat at her left. He had been drink- 
ing a bit more than he should have. 

“Did you put that picture in my room?” 
As he nodded, she addressed the table. 

“Tf you'll excuse me a moment— But 
no.” She turned to the steward and 
whispered to him. The man hurried from 
the room, and Elsa faced the table. “Mr. 
Guerdon, we have felt—I have felt, I 
should say—” 

“We all have felt,” came the jovial 
chorus. 

“Well, we all have felt that this very 
pleasant interlude in the dull late summer 
season should be marked, don’t you know, 
with something substantial, something 
more valuable, more—more—choice,— 
you hush, Arthur Keep; I’m making this 
speech,—something more choice than 
pleasant words, even such pleasant words 
as my uncle so happily—” 

“Enunciates,” supplied Keep, comfort- 
ably sunk in his chair. 

“So happily phrases. As consequence, 
at great outlay of artistic labor and 
mental travail, there has been produced— 
Ah, here it is!” She took the cardboard 
from the steward. ‘Thank you so much, 
Simmons. There has been produced this 
memorial of the—the crowning incident 
of our journey. Take it, Mr. Guerdon. 
Frame it. Keep it always.” With a 
curtsey she handed the drawing across 
the table to her host, who accepted it 
with a smile. 

Turning it right side up, he glanced at 
it, still smiling. Then as his eyes fell 
upon a detail of the drawing, he stiffened 
slightly. Swiftly he glanced over the 
picture, not at Keep, but at Elsa. She 
caught the surprise in his eyes—and the 
deep hurt. He looked at the picture 
again. The ruddy glow seemed to have 
crept out of his cheeks. He let the 
drawing fall to the table. His hand went 
slowly to his forehead. Then he smiled. 
It was a smile such as Elsa had never 
seen before on a human face—a smile 
that suggested light flooding some lonely 
cafion after a storm. 

“Thank you,” he said. “The launch 
will leave here to connect with the train 
at eight-thirty. I want to say good-by 
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to you now, 
gain energy for the sail home. ‘The 
barometer is falling. It'll be nasty 
weather probably. Welles, I'll see you in 
New York. Good night.” 

Abruptly he turned and left the saloon. 
For a moment. there -was silence. Elsa 
leaned forward and picked up the draw- 
ing. She gazed at it a moment, her 
figure growing rigid, the color leaving 
her face. 

“Arthur! Oh, Arthur, how could you?” 

In the zeal of carrying on his conceit, 
Keep had placed on either side of the 
caricature of Guerdon two 
shadowy save as to the faces. 


as L shall sleep late to) 


figures, | 
One was | 


a woman, a toothless old hag with a | 


tattered sunbonnet; 
preposterously disreputable old seadog 
with a bulbous nose and straggling chin- 
whiskers. Both were gloating upon the 
central figure. One was labeled Mother, 
the other Father. And at the bottom 
was the caption. 


the other a man, a | 


“Bought and paid for.” | 


Desperately the girl tore the drawing | 


in two—tore it again. She threw the 
pieces to the floor. She stood straight, 
unseeing. Her lips were moving. 

“T never thought to look,” she mut- 


tered. “I wanted to irritate him, if 1 
could. I didn’t want to hurt him—that 
way! I—I—” She paused. . “Arthur 


why didn’t yau tell me?” 
Keep, low in his chair, giggled. 


\WVHEN a sealer leaves St. John’s, the 
women often come down to see it 
go, following the ship with their eyes 
until the rocks have closed upon it. 
Their faces bear a monotone of expres- 
sion, easily read. The face of the few 
women from Guerdon’s village who had 
come with their men to see the Avalon 
Jeave the harbor were similarly cast. A 
storm was brewing outside, and the 
Avalon was sailing out to meet it. The 
men had asked Guerdon to wait, but he 
would not. It was the way with the 
Guerdons. So the Avalon sailed out of 
the harbor through sunlight that bore a 
sinister copper tinge, amid silence that 
seemed filled with portent. 

There was a moan to the sea outside, 
the breath of ‘the gathering sou’easter. 
Astern, the metallic light brooded over 
the stark cliffs, but ahead lay deepening 
gloom, Guerdon had set only the two 
lower sails, reefed, and a strip of head- 
sail. The wind hardly served to fill 
them. Mainly the Avalon was. relying 
upon her engine. She was headed straight 
out for the open sea. 

In an hour the darkness gathered her 
in. The swinging waters rose and fell; 
waves broke with increasing venom. The 
foresail and mainsail had been lowered; 
only the little jib remained. The yacht 
became a thing of ‘voices, subdued ac- 
companiment to the great voice rising 
in the dark. 

Elsa Channing hurried along the deck 
from her cabin, mounted the few steps to 
the ‘bridge and touched the shoulder of 
the man bending over the wheel. 

“Daniel Guerdon!” 

He started, glanced swiftly .at the girl. 

“Miss Channing!” He gave momen- 
tary attention to the wheel—twisted - it 
a spoke or. two. “Why have. you. done 
this?” 








“Why?” Her voice rose excitedly. “I 
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EXT tothe home folks a 
boy’s best pals are his 
story friends. And the boys 
that live in the es of 
THE AMERICAN BOY are 
just the friends you’d pick 
for your boy. 


He lives with them the 
same fascinating situations 
of danger and daring, the 
same homely problems that 
every boy must meet and 
solve to strengthen his 
character for a useful, 
sturdy manhood. “ ‘High 
Benton’’, one of the great- 
est school stories ever ; 
written, has given hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys a clear understanding 
of the value of schooling. Next year 
‘‘High Benton, Worker” will take 
hundreds of thousands of American 


THE 


High Bentonis just 7 of the many 
valuable friends Your Boy can know 
to his pleasure and profit through 
THE AMERICAN BOY. Its stories and arti- 
cles are by the foremost writers-to-boys— 
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boys out into the world with him, to 
see what the first job looks like ; how 
the first days seem away from home; ; 
to give them some idea of what faces 
them when they’re ‘‘on their own’”’ 


“*The Biggest, Brightest, 
Best Magazine for Boys 
in All the World’’ 


A single story or serial in THE AMERICAN 
BOY is often worth many times a year’s sub- 
scription —$2.50. Subscribe for Your Boy, 
and see the happiness this thoughtful gift 
can mean to him—to those boys in whom 
you’re interested. Cut out the coupon—send 
it now, in‘time for the great Christmas issue. 





develop boys while they delight 
them, how to guide boys without 
preaching. THE AMERICAN BOY 
has absorbing, healthful depart- 
ments on useful hobbies—electric- 
ity, carpentry, photography, wire- 

less, athletics, poultry and pets for — 
fun and profit. There are’ ‘Friendly 
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AT LAST! 


A Positive Guarantee to 
Relieve the Worst Case of 


Rheumatism 


Sciatica, Lumbago, Neuritis or 
Any Form of Skin Eruption 


Without Taking a Drop of Medicine! 


TRY IT FOR ONE WEEK FREI 


OUR EXPENSI SEND NO MONEY 


Absolute Relief or You Don’t Pay! 


This advertisement means exactly what it says, 
without any exceptions whatever. If you are not 
completely relieved as guaranteed, your experience 
will not have cost you a penny. We take all the risk. 


Hot Sulphur Spring Baths Now 
Made Possible in Your Own Home 


You know that if time and expense were no ob- 
ject, you could go to any of the famous Hot Sulphur 
Springs and by taking the baths absolutely relieve 
your system of the pain-poisons that cause Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica, Lumbago and Neuritis. The re- 
lief is sure, but to all but comparatively few people 
the cost in time and travel and treatment is out 
of the question. 

But science has at last been able to take this precious 

ift < Nature and make it possible for everyone so af- 
flict d to secure the same grateful and sure relief that 
the famous Hot Sulphur Springs baths offer. This won- 
derful discovery is SULFLUID, which, when used in a 
tub of hot water, gives you a bath similar to that you get 
at all of the celebrated curative resorts. SULFLUID is 
as harmless as water from the sea, 4 will positively 
overcome the most chronic cases of Rheumatism an 
kindred disorders. As we said before, if it doesn’t do 
this for you, you don’t pay a penny. 


How SULFLUID Acts 


You just put a few ounces in enough hot water to cover 
you while pine in the bathtub, and remain in this hot, 
— ted solution for ten or fifteen minutes. The 

eat of the water opens all the pores of the body and 
~ >ts the sulphur pass through into the tissues. 


This reaches the most deep-seated and chronic rheu- 
matic and nervous dicordera. s and the pain-poisons that 
cause the suffering are neutrali sed in this way, 
this wonderful natural remedy overcomes chronic rheu- 
matism, sciatica, luambago, neuritis, etc. For removing 
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equal. 
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led her into the charthouse. 


—I don’t know. I think because-I had 
to—because of something about you that 
I have fought since I first saw you. It— 
it hurt my pride to feel as I did. That 
is—is why I was so horrid. But I didn’t 
want to hurt you. Oh, I didn’t. I 
couldn’t let you go out into this storm, 
hurt—by me, I couldn’t. That is all I 
know now, all I can feel. I want to hear 
you say you forgive me. That is all.” 

“There is nothing to forgive. You’ve 
done a terrible thing, Miss Channing, in 
coming here alone.” 

“I—I couldn’t help it. I fought for 
hours. I said: ‘It is nothing.’ But it 
was something. Then fear came. Your 
father, your two brothers—you sailing 
out into the storm. I had to come. I 
wrote Aunt Julie a note, hired a rowboat 
to bring me to the Avalon and hid in 
my stateroom until you were too far 
out to sea to—” 

Moved with sudden determination born 
of her words she came close to him, 
placing her hand upon his shoulder. 

“IT know what you are thinking of. 
I wont go back to St. John’s, Daniel 
Guerdon. I wont. I'll jump overboard 
first. Ah, I want to work it out, Daniel 
—want you to work it out with me. I 
mean, you and me. What is this thing 
I have felt? I want to know. Is it—is 
it—” She paused, staring at him, wild- 
eyed. “Am I your woman?” 

There came a shock of wind that made 
the yacht quiver. It came with a shriek, 
departed with a growl. 

“Elsa, girl!” There was a caress in 
Guerdon’s voice. “Go into the chart- 
house and stay there.” She nodded. She 
was perfectly at peace now. 

It was so warm, so genial in the little 
apartment, so bleak outside. - She settled 
upon the cushioned chart-locker in al- 
most languid ease, watching the driving 
blackness blowing out the stars, listening 
to the wind against the glass. She felt 
no fear now. 

Presently she arose, pressing her face 
against the porthole glass, watching Guer- 
don, standing tense and motionless out- 
side. 

Ahead sea and sky were blotted out. 
Something beyond her control took her 
again out on the reeling bridge. 

“The storm is increasing, Daniel.” The 
wind swept her voice away. He did 
not hear it. Intent upon his occupation, 
he did not even mark her presence. The 
storm had indeed increased. A hurricahe 
was abroad upon the lonely waters. The 
voice of it was like the full deep peals 
of an organ. The wind had hauled from 
southeast to dead east, blowing straight 
on shore, with a strong tide setting in. 


(,VERDON bent his back to the wheel, 
and the Avalon swung down the 
coast. Mr. Samuels, the mate, came on 
deck, and the two exchanged sentences 
she could not hear. In the glow from the 
charthouse she could see Samuel’s head 
shaking slewiy. 

“What is it, Daniel Guerdon?” He 
turned to her, took her outstretched hand, 


“We're going down the coast, about 
fifteen miles out. The wind is onshore; 


the set of the sea is onshore. Samuels 
thinks there’s a pretty bad slip to the 








propeller—” 
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“Slip?” She placed her hands upon 
him for support and then sank upon the 
chart-locker. 

“I mean the propeller has too much 
play, doesn’t take all the power the 
engine is putting on it.” 

Elsa gazed at him steadily. She her- 
self had noticed a lack of that impression 
of indomitable forward drive which one 
receives aboard a powerfully engined 
craft. 

“What does that mean?” 

“Don’t want to run inside of Cape 
Race instead of clear of her!” 

“Could we go farther out to sea?” 

“We could. Icebergs have been re- 
ported out there. I’ve had the breath 
of them already.” 

“Daniel Guerdon, are you keeping in 
because of me—because you think I’m 
afraid?” 

“No, not-because of you.” He turned 
to the door. 

“Are you angry with me because I’m 
with you? I know whyI came now. The 
women of this region, they wait. Do 
you remember, you said so. They wait 
with dull yearning, with the resignation 
of grim hills. Im—lI’m not of that 
fabric. I couldn’t wait.” She went on 
with gathering force. “Can’t you see? 
It’s the call to my soul. That is the 
answer of it all. I love you. Daniel 
Guerdon, I’m your woman.” 


S she stood before him, swaying with 

the yacht, her face exalted, uplifted, 
he caught her by the shoulders and drew 
her toward him. He stood for a minute, 
searching her eyes. His arms relaxed. 

“Elsa! I—I—” He turned toward 
the door. “When we pass the Cape—” 

He lifted her hand to his lips, dropped 
it lingeringly, hesitated, then walked out 
to the bridge. 

Through the porthole she saw the two 
men, both at the wheel now, peering 
ahead into the riot of the elements— 
peering into blackness. For there was 
nothing to see, nothing but a black void 
in which driving clouds gave some im- 
pression of movement. 

Midnight came. The girl still was at 
the porthole, silent, watching the two 
men outside. Their problem was clear 
to her. Undoubtedly the Avalon was 
making toward the coast-line, but the 
headway of the yacht and her distance 
out to sea were counted upon to offset 
the shoreward drift and to clear the 
dreaded Cape. She saw Guerdon glance 
toward the charthouse. Would he come 
to her? She held her breath. She was 
smiling bravely as he opened the door. 

“We should be hearing the Race 
whistle,” he said. “There’s a bell there, 
too.” 

“T want to be with you, Daniel.” She 
pushed past him to the bridge. There 
was a lull in the storm; she strained her 
ears. “Don’t I hear a moan—a whistle?” 

“Listen. See if you catch it again.” 
Guerdon’s voice was sharp. 

But strain her ears as she would, 
nothing rose out of the silence. She 
glanced at Guerdon and in the dim light 
read what was in his face. 

“All’s well,” came a voice from a look- 
out in the bow. The call was echoed 
from somewhere aloft: But in each voice 
was a dubious note. 
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es o'clock. Guerdon’s hand sought 
the enginé-room signal lever, but he 
withdrew it. There was nothing to do 
but steam ahead, trusting each moment 
for the sound of whistle or bell which 
would tell of a course safely held. The 
calls of the lookouts came in regular 
cadence—voices vague, throaty, borne in 
upon the wind as though from outer 
space. Guerdon leaned forward and 
looked at the chronometer. 

“Samuels, you’re quick in such things. 
Look ahead, sharp. Do you see any- 
thing? Hear anything? It looks blacker 
—there’s a new sound.” 

Elsa bent over the rail, and into her 
ears came a peculiar vibration, not the 
voice of the tempest, nor the waters—it 
was something she had not hitherto heard. 
But what? Her face, drawn and white 
now turned to Guerdon. 

“T hear it, Daniel. It’s—it’s like some 
elemental overtone.” 

He nodded. One of his hands sought 
her shoulder. 

“Elsa.” 

She gazed upon him, waiting. His 
figure, dimly discerned, seemed poised. 
The next instant he sprang from her 
to the side of the mate at the wheel. 
From beneath, a sound rolled upward, a 
hollow, reverberating sound. There was 
the impression of momentum checked. 
The Avalon reared high, then settled with 
a crash as though the entire fabric of 
the ‘hull were in a giant’s grasp. Again 
she rose, again descended with splinter- 
ing abandon. 

As the three on the bridge struggled 
for footing, the lifting and quivering 
began again. There was a forward im- 
pulse, telling all that a swell had lifted 
the Avalon clear of the hidden reef and 
was hurrying her onward. 

“All hands on deck!” Guerdon’s voice 
was lost in a chorus of calls and cries. 

Elsa’s lips parted, but no sound came. 
She seized Guerdon’s shoulder, but he 
paid no attention as he spun the wheel, 
heading the yacht dead at the viewless 
shore. There came another crash; the 
yacht bumped and pounded ahead. An- 
other crash—still another! The two 
masts were hanging over her side, broken 
near the deck. An enormous wave lifted 
the Avalon again, and when she fell, 
jagged crags bit into her side and held 
her so that she lay partly on her star- 
board beam, quivering like a stranded 
whale. 

“Come, Elsa, girl!” Guerdon, dropping 
the wheel, seized her about the waist and 
made for the deck below. There was 
no excitement. She could see the dark 
forms of the crew clinging to whatever 
was handy, waiting for orders. But what 
orders? The boats were gone—smashed 
to pieces by the falling masts. The 
darkness was so thick that it seemed to 
suffocate. To the girl it was as though 
the tragedy were being enacted in a 
narrow vacuum. 

Clinging to a stanchion, Guerdon sup- 
ported her with his free arm. He was 
glancing toward the vague shape of the 
cliffs. There was the impression of 
figures drawing ever closer. But there 
were no outcries. Strong men as they 
were, they waited like little children upon 
Guerdon’s word. 





The wind fell away, and a flash of 
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lightning speared the dark, filling the 
world for an instant with greenish light, 
outlining the sea and the cliffs and the 
crags. Her fingers tightened upon Guer- 
don’s arm. He nodded, waiting. Again 
the heavens were seared. He threw back 
his head. 

“Tt’s the Black Head cliff! We're 
within twenty feet of it.” There was a 
thrill in his voice. ‘There ought to be 
a ledge at the foot.” 

Still holding the girl, he made his way 
from the bow down the sharply inclined 
deck, calling to the men as he went among 
them: 

“Get axes. Where’s Samuels? All 
right, Samuels! We want a bridge, quick. 
A bridge! Lash spars, wreckage, every- 
thing together.” 


= men understood the object not 
at all, but they did not question. 
They fell to work, swiftly, deftly. Guer- 
don took Elsa to the stump of the fore- 
mast, bidding her stay there until he 
came, and hurried to join the men. She 
heard the crashing of the axes, the voices 
which came from the vague figures plying 
them. Dull blows astern, the rending of 
timbers, the complaints of the hull, told 
of the venom of the quartering breakers. 
But above all rose Guerdon’s voice, cheer- 
ing on the workers. 

Presently in the light streaming from a 
cabin she could see a score of men 
carrying the flimsy, makeshift structure 
out upon the bow. They passed the 
light and were in darkness. Behind them 
trooped the others. Elsa’s impulse was 
to follow them, but she resisted it. Guer- 
don had told her to remain until he 
came. 

Slowly the quivering structure was 
pushed out toward the ledge. Ten feet 
it went, sagging into the waters while 
no one breathed. Suddenly came the 
feeling of resistance. A sharp cheer was 
swept away on the gale as the men bent 
their backs in a powerful shove. The 
bridge slid smoothly and firmly, coming 
to rest against a firm foundation. A 
sailor darted out upon the trembling 
fabric. Pausing midway, he turned. 

“The woman!” 

Guerdon was bringing Elsa to the bow, 
fairly forcing her out upon the bridge as 
she cried her wish to stay with him. 

“Take her,” he said to the sailor, who 
seized her wrist with his strong fingers. 
Trembling, swaying, stumbling, they made 
their way until at length they stepped 
upon the ledge, a hidden wall towering 
within reach of their hands. 

One by one the crew of thirty men 
made the journey, Guerdon last of all. 
Elsa, with the waters lashing about her 
ankles, caught him in her arms as he 
plunged from the structure. Then with 
her form yielding against his, they stood 
for a few moments watching the vague 
hulk writhing and falling in spineless 
abandon against the fangs of the out- 
jutting crags. Elsa’s lips sought the man’s 
cheek. He drew her closer. 

At their backs rose the sheer wall of 
the cliff, merging with the night twenty 
feet above their heads. Their hands 
sought the face of the rocks; they were 
slimy with weed and barnacle, and there 
were hollow places where the waves of 
the centuries had bitten in. 
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In an hour or two they would be at 
their task again; for the tide was making 
in. Already long tongues of water licked 
at the ankles of the huddled group of 
men. And the stinging spindrift beat 
against their faces and bodies. When at 
length the breakers would come,—tons 
of solid black water launched with all 
fury,—the curtain would fall upon this 
drama of the dark. Everyone knew it— 
everyone but Elsa Channing. 


ELSA, not knowing, wondered. Guer- 
don’s arm was about her, rigid like 
a loop of steel. Her hair had fallen down 
over it. She tried to read some expres- 
sion in that dull blur which marked his 
face. 

“Daniel—” The wind swept in and 
sucked the voice out of her. He put his 
ear down to her mouth as she fought 
for breath. “Shall—shall we have to 
stay here until morning?” 

He jerked up quickly, biting his lip. 
He had faced death before; he knew 
what it meant. But that it should come 
on the very threshold of life! He shut 
his eyes. Well, that was the way of the 
rockfanged sea he had known from child- 
hood. Those who were least ready— 


He struggled for a moment, then bent | 


down to her. 


“Elsa, heart—there wont be any to-| 


morrow for us. The surf is making. in. 
It’s. just a ledge here. You're brave, 
aren’t you, girl?” 

Brave! Was it bravery? At all events 


she knew no fear. Standing with him, , 
with his arm about her, she had no feel- | 
ing, but the feeling of him. She lifted} 


her face, smiling. Suddenly something 


seemed to break in her head. She} 


twisted about in his arm. 


“Daniel, this is not the end. God 


doesn’t do that even on the sea. He 
doesn’t give us this love to mock us. I 
don’t believe it. I wont believe it. 
There is a way, somewhere. Come.” 

Struggling and slipping upon the ledge, 
she made her way among the huddled 
group of seamen, her hand upon Guer- 
don’s arm, leading him. Perhaps a hun- 
dred yards they went, coming then face 
to face with a great crag against which 
the open water was crashing. A little 
cry escaped her, and in a gesture of de- 
spair she thrust out her hand. Something 
struck her fingers and vanished. She 
swung about, her arm outstretched; a 
thick rope lay in the bend of her elbow. 

“A rope, Daniel! A rope!” 

He sprang at it, touched it; and then 
he recalled the project of a beneficent 
government to equip these cliffs with 
ropes against just such an emergency. 
Were there any more? In silence they 
made their way back along the face of 
the cliff, dragging their hands against. it 
until they came to a wall extending out 
into the ocean, barring their future 
progress. That rope was the only one— 
the only one, at least, within their grasp. 

They returned to the men. Guerdon 
spoke to them, sending his big voice out 
through the hollow of his hands. Their 
heads rose as they caught the import of 
his words, and then like dumb cattle they 
slowly followed Guerdon to the rope, 
grouping themselves about the stretch of 
hemp which held for them their only 
hope of life. 
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“Who’s the handiest man?” 

They pushed forward a lithe young 
fellow who divested himself of coat and 
shoes. 

“You'll have to go up about a hun- 
dred and twenty feet,” cried Guerdon. 
“Then you'll get a hundred and eighty 
feet of sloping ground which you can 
make afoot. Shake the rope when you’re 
up. When six are up, I’ll put the girl in 
a bight. -You pull her up.” 

“No.” Elsa threw herself at him. But 
he caught her and held her back from 
him, while the young seaman began the 
ascent, 

Hand over hand he went, his feet 
digging into obstructions and hollows as 
they were found. He disappeared. At 
length came a dull hail; a cap landed at 
their feet. An answering cheer rose 
from those grouped below, and then as 
the hour wore on and the surf advanced 
in ever gathering fury, man after man 
made the ascent with strength and agility 
born of hope where all before had been 
without hope. 


HE hands of the twentieth sailor 

slipped upon the rope; he missed his 
foothold and fell some twenty feet, luck- 
ily into the arms of those who had heard 
his cry and seen the falling form. He 
sank to the ledge, panting, giving way to 
a comrade, who climbed safely. 

“The rope is wearing thin against the 
rock,” he said, rising at length. “I 
slipped on a thin place.” 

“Thin!” Guerdon’s voice came like a 
shot, and the girl at his side, realizing his 
meaning, shrank back. 

She had pleaded so desperately that 
Guerdon had permitted her to remain 
with him. But now her turn had come. 

“Daniel!” He took her into his arms, 
pressed his lips to hers. So they stood. 
He tore himself away and with his own 
hands fashioned the bight at the end of 
the line. 

“Elsa.” She came to him automatic- 
ally, seating herself in the loop, holding 
to the rope, above her head. On the 
cliff the men felt the strain upon the line. 
They hauled, gently at first, then more 
swiftly. 

“Daniel!” As his answering cry of 
cheer came to her, she arose into the dark, 
swinging, bruising her body and limbs— 
hurts which she did not feel, did not 
know were inflicted. 

When they drew her over the edge of 
the rock, she sank to her knees, not 
praying, merely gazing down into the 
void below. 

“It’s goin’ to a thread, the rope.” So 
she heard the voice of the man who came 
after her. But she did not move. More 
men arrived, struggling figures, drawn to 
safety as they came within reach of the 
waiting hands. Below, the surf was 
crashing with ever rising sound. 

Samuels came. He approached Elsa, 
placed a hand upon her shoulder. She 
knew that Guerdon alone remained. She 
shivered. She marked a forward move- 
ment of the men. She crept to the rope. 
She saw it strain suddenly. Then im- 
mediately it loosened. A man bent down 
and drew up the slack. Broken! 

Slowly, man by man, they gathered 
about Elsa and touched her head as she 





knelt, motionless. Then one by one they 
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turned and —_ the ascent of the re- 
maining slope. Not knowing what she 
did, she suffered them to lead her. When 
she reached the top, she shook off their 
hands. 

“Thank you, all. Leave me here, 
please. I wish to be alone.” 

They hesitated. She gestured im- 
patiently and turned to watch the 
men as they left her side and joined 
the dim line of figures plodding their 
way over the heights toward Broad Cove. 
And so they left her. 


A S though without impulse, Elsa Chan- 
ning retraced her steps down the 
steep bank and at length stood on the 
edge of the cliff. The wind sang past her 
face. The sea crashed upon the view- 
less crags below; all about was the pzan 
of a vast unrest. 

She stood erect, rigid, facing the blast, 
while like film pictures thrown upon a 
restless screen the salient incidents of a 
careless, happy life drifted across her 
mind. Happy, careless, yes—then this 
big thing: a love so great, so elemental 
that it seemed as though she had lived 
through a strange dream. A dream! 
Unreal! Her lips parted. Had he lived? 
Her head jerked upward, triumphant, as 
under nature’s saving reaction, she felt 
a sense of release, release from some- 
thing that she felt had been too big for 
her. Slowly she turned toward the 
heights—wondering—toward the © life 
ahead. Then as she moved with ever 
reluctant feet there came to her, verit- 
ably a voice from out the storm, the 
knowledge that there could be no life 
ahead, that all life lay behind her, there 
in the dark among the reeking crags. 

She went back to the brow of the 
cliffs, swaying over the void.. She sank 
to the ground, her face crushed into her 
hands. As the night went on, her lips 
moved, while the winds moaned and died 
away and left a great peace—a peace 
that was the answer to her prayers. 

A gray film spread over the sky, and 
the shapes of clouds were defined. The 
tufted grasses on the hills rustled under 
the dawn’s breath. Elsa lay with her 
face among them, while the morning 
whitened and the sea turned to steel. 

A long shaft of gold from the new sun 
came across the waters and rested upon 
the face of Daniel Guerdon. He was 
lying in the shelter of the after section 
of the Avalon, which had been borne to 
the face of the cliffs on the rising waters, 
thus enabling him to reach it as the ocean 
buried the ledge. He stirred uneasily as 
the fragment of hulk heaved drunkenly 
on the rocks. The sun filled him with 
warmth. He rubbed his eyes and was 
awake. - 

Arising slowly, clinging to a splintered 
plank, he turned his face upward, up- 
ward to a kneeling figure clear against 
the morning ‘sky. His voice rose to the 
cliffs in a great, joyous call. 





“Savagery”, a remarkable story 

of wild life by Hal. G. Evarts, 

will be a feature of the next, 
the January, issue. 
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are both right and wrong in your estimate 
of this piece,” he said. ‘The miniature, 
although it depicts a charming woman, is 
badly executed; but the setting is rather 
unique—old parcel-gilt silver. I must 
confess that it tempts me. I am a col- 
lector in a small way, you see, with a 
fancy for the odd and curious. My 
scarabs are said to be unmatched, and I 
also have somewhat of a collection of 
miniatures. This would supplement it 
excellently. Since you are tired of it, 
suppose you sell it to me?” 

“Dear man,”—she laid her pudgy, 
ringed hand upon his arm,—‘I would 
give it to you. But only yesterday I 
promised to bestow it on Marie here. 
You will have to bargain with her.” 


CHISON beamed at Marie. He was 

sure of success now; this girl, prob- 
ably underpaid, would welcome the 
chance to pick up a little extra money. 

“What do you say, mademoiselle?” he 
asked in his most persuasive voice. “Will 
you gratify my whim? I shall accept 
your valuation.” 

She flushed crimson, her eyelids flutter- 
ing nervously. There was a frightened 
look on her face, but there was also reso- 
lution behind her dismayed glance. 

“IT thank you, monsieur,” she said in 
her slow, imperfect English, “but I can- 
not part with the miniature. It is the 
gift of Madame, and as such I prize it.” 

“Perhaps you will be willing to make 
an exchange when you see some of the 
really lovely things I have picked up on 
my recent journey?” Achison was suave- 
ly persistent. “If not, remember that I 
said I would accept your own price.” 

“T am sorry, monsieur; I can not give 
it up.” 

Madame broke into wheezy laughter. 
“She is fond of me, you see, m’sieur. 
She cherishes my. gift. Is it not’ so, 
little one?” 

The girl’s head was again bent low 
over her embroidery frame. 

“But certainly, madame,” she answered. 

Achison was not discomfited by this 
rebuff. On the succeeding days of the 
voyage he took occasion more than once 
to approach Marie on the subject, finally 
offering her a sum of money which he 
felt sure she would never find it in her 
thrifty French soul to refuse. But she 
was deaf to all negotiations. 

This put him in a bad humor which it 
required all his savoir faire to conceal. 
He was still moody when Danby visited 
him in his stateroom the last night out. 

“I’m afraid I’ve been of very little 
help to you,” Achison admitted. “If 
Snaith and Adelbron are working together, 
I’ve caught no hint of it, and I’ve given 
them every opportunity to show their 
hand. The girl, though, will bear watch- 
ing.” He spoke with a touch of asperity. 
“For all her demure manner, she’s con- 
siderably more canny than you think. I 
am anxious to learn how they all fare 
at the hands of the customs officials. 
Take dinner with me tomorrow night at 
my club, Danby, and let me know the 


| results.” 


“Glad to,” Danby acquiesced with his 
usual lack of enthusiasm. “I’ve already 
wirelessed the boss to let Snaith and 
Adelbron have the full program, and on 
your tip I'll send a further message re- 
garding the girl. Have no fear; old 
Eagle-eye Cameron will be on _ hand, 
and they’ve got to be wizards if they 
get anything through under his eye. 

“But at that,” he added with a cynical 
twist of the lips, “I’m gambling that it’s 
all lost motion. All the bulls in Paris 
can’t make me believe the Kreminofi 
jewels were ever on the Albertic.” 

So, when they met as appointed the 
next evening, Danby’s mousy furtiveness 
was faintly illumined by that glow which 
comes to all prophets whose predictions, 
good or bad, have achieved fulfillment. 

“Just as I told you,” he said, “—noth- 
ing doing. You’d have laughed at the 
seeress, though. That old black bag of 
hers was choked up with her tin breast- 
plates and tiaras, but she couldn’t have 
made more fuss about handling them if 
they’d been the crown jewels. Two of us 
turned the stuff out in a pile—I’d been 
over her junk until I knew it all by heart. 
—and then we went into the lining of 
the bag, looking for padded inner com- 
partments. But as I say, it was all time 
wasted. My theory’s the right one. If 
the Kreminoff jewels are coming over 
here at all, they'll be brought on some 
small boat to another port. 

“Of course,” he added prudently, “that 
don’t let Snaith or Madame Adelbron 
completely out of it. As I told you 
before, they may be over here simply 
to dispose of the stuff after it’s been 
brought through. I’ve got a hunch that 
there’s some sort of a connection between 
the pair of ‘em; but it might easily be 
on some other scheme. Anyhow, it’d be 
a favor to me if you keep in touch with 
them, Mr. Achison, and let me know of 
anything that strikes you as suspicious.” 

“Assuredly,” Achison promised. “You've 
got ‘my curiosity aroused, Danby. I 
wouldn’t dream of dropping out at this 
stage.” 

And he spoke in perfect good faith; 
for although he did not say so to his 
companion he knew that there was small 
chance of his losing sight of Madame 
Adelbron and Marie Trevelle at least, 
until he had secured that miniature. 

Under spell of this incentive, he called 
a day or two later at the hotel where the 
two. were stopping, but without finding 
either of them in. His disappointment 
over this mischance was palliated, how- 
ever, by learning .on his return to his 
office that a man named Snaith had been 
in, and evidently very anxious to consult 
him, had said he would be back within 
an hour. 

“Show him in as soon as he comes,” 
directed Achison 


A GRATIFIED smile was on his lips 
as he passed on into his inner 
sanctum. He had been a little puzzled 
at Snaith’s previous failure to appear, in 
view of the seed of encouragement he 
had so sedulously sown during the voyage. 
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He was beginning to wonder if possibly 
his calculations were awry. But now he 
was fully reassured. Perhaps, he re- 
flected, it was just as well that he had 
missed Madame Adelbron and her com- 
panion. There is a distinct advantage 
in being the mountain rather than Ma- 
homet, the person sought rather than the 
seeker. 

His meditations were interrupted by 
the entrance of a clerk. 

“Mr. Snaith, sir.’ And almost upon 
the heels of the announcement, Snaith 
himself appeared. His smile and expres- 
sions of pleasure at seeing Achison again 
were properly cordial; but his mask of 
assurance, although nicely adjusted, could 
not wholly conceal an underlying dis- 
quietude. In his manner, too, was some- 
thing dogged and reluctant, and Achison 
recognized at once the man who, against 
his will and judgment, is forced by cir- 
cumstances to take counsel, the unwilling 
and unrepentant penitent at a confes- 
sional he dares not evade. 

For a few moments the conversation 
ran to commonplaces, and then Snaith 
broke off abruptly in the middle of a 
sentence. 

“But I am wasting your time, Mr. 
Achison. I came here today to consult 
you on a matter of great importance, 
and one which will require the utmost 
secrecy. I know, of course, that the fees 
a man of your standing receives are very 
large, but if you can give us any idea or 
assistance that will aid us in the present 
difficulty, I assure you that you can ask 
double, treble the ordinary amount, and 
it will be gladly paid. When I say, ‘us,’” 
he added, “I am _ speaking also for 
Madame Adelbron.” 

“Tt sounds interesting.” Achison leaned 
back in his chair and joined his fingertips 
together. He became at once the bland, 
inviolable repository of secrets, lending 
a listening. and sympathetic ear as he 
pushed a box of cigarettes toward his 
new client. 

Snaith lighted one, and for a moment 
or two smoked in silence. 

“T may as well tell you,” he said at 
last, “that a year or so ago I was un- 
fortunate enough to incur the suspicion 
of the London and Continental police. 
No grounds for it, of course—a case of 
mistaken identity, I fancy,—and nothing 
ever came of it except a bit of personal 
annoyance at the time. This was all 
months ago, you understand, and I sup- 
posed that they had fully realized the 
absurdity of shadowing me around and 
had dropped it; but evidently I was mis- 
taken.” He frowned darkly. 

“Yesterday,” he went on to air his 
grievance, “I called on Madame Adelbron, 
surely only a natural courtesy to Show a 
shipboard acquaintance; but will you be- 
lieve me, I found that I was being 
shadowed to her hotel, and not only 
that but actually to her apartment. While 
there, I don’t know how many ears were 
glued to the keyhole. And the poor 
woman tells me that she too has been 
having a similar experience. When I 
reached home, I changed and went to 
dinner at the Ritz. Again I was fol- 
lowed; and on my return I discovered 
that my room and all my belongings had 
been thoroughly gone over.” 

Achison murmured an expression of 
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surprise and appropriate commiseration. 

“Now, it happens, Mr. Achison, that I 
am in this country to arrange some busi- 
ness matters which require delicate 
handling. Madame Adelbron is interested 
in the transaction. She has in her posses- 
sion some valuable documents which I 
have agreed to convey to the right 
parties.” 


Hé paused, and fixed Achison with his 
hard, blank eyes. They were icily 
sinister that they might have chilled the 
blood of the hardiest. 

“If a whisper of this should leak out, 
the life of the whisperer wouldn’t be 
worth a tinker’s dam,” he muttered 
significantly. 

Steel-colored eyes as cold as his own 
looked back at him, an. amused smile 
curling the corners of the lawyer’s wide 
mouth. 

“Pray proceed with the details,” he 
murmured politely. “I read myself to 
sleep every night with detective novels, 
so you see I don’t object to melodrama. 
But let us refrain from it in a business 
discussion, my dear fellow. It’s out of 
place.” 

Snaith reddened at the unmistakable 
mockery of the admonition; but unable 
to think of any satisfactory retort, com- 
plied. 

“Under the existing circumstances,” he 
went on gruffly, “it is impossible for 
Madame to turn documents over to me 
A change of plans is necessary. Some 
one must act as an intermediary.” 
“Ah, Snaith, Snaith!” Achison shook 
a playful finger at him. “You are will- 
fully playing on my weakness.” He 
raised his eyes accusingly heavenward. 
“One would think at my age that I wou!d 
be immune. But trail even the anise-seed 
bag of an adventure across my path, and 
I’m off on the scent of it. You remember 
j that phrase we both decided was the 
one best calculated to stir a man’s blood, 
‘How would you like an adventure with 
a-bit of money on the side?’ Here 
am I, my holiday over, a staid lawyer 
back at his desk; but,”’—he shook his 
head, humorously deprecating his failing, 
—‘the lure still holds.” 

Snaith’s stolid face lighted up with 
relief. He drew a long breath and relaxed 
in his chair. 

“We're all aboard the lugger, then, and 
the girl is ours!” He laughed a little 
surprisedly at his own wit. “Not that 
there’s any real girl, you understand.” 
He checked his mirth. “That’s only by 
way of speaking.” 

“Snaith, you delight my soul. You not 
only offer me an adventure, but you 
explain a joke. You really must try some 
of my old Scotch on the strength of it.” 
He unlocked a little cabinet, and produced 
a squat bottle and glasses. ‘Now, what’s 
the plan?” 

“The intermediary,” said Snaith, “must 
be some one above suspicion.” 

“Alas!” cried Achison, still chuckling. 
“The lot falls to Cwsar’s wife, and not 
to me.” 
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“Another drink!” Achison beamed. 
“You warm the cockles of my heart. 
And have no fear; I would not resign 
even for the lady I mentioned. Now, 
the plan?” 

“Professor Hammersley,” said Snaith 
slowly, leaning closer and involuntarily 
dropping his voice, “is giving another 
séance tomorrow night to which he has 
invited a number of his scientific friends. 


Madame is prepared to show the full | 


extent of her great psychic powers, and 
in order to create a sympathetic atmos- 
phere, she has asked permission to in- 
clude one or two believers. Sometime 
during the séance, when the room is 
dark, a small package will be handed to 
the intermediary.” 

“Excellent!” Achison nodded approval. 
Then he leaned his arms on the table, 
and regarded Snaith unwaveringly. 

“You spoke of my fee a few moments 
ago. I prefer to waive the question of 
money in dealing with friends. My fee 
for this service will be Madame Adel- 
bron’s old miniature. I have been unable 
to secure it from Miss Trevelle.” 

“Madame will get it from the girl.” 
Snaith drained his glass with great good 
humor. “You collectors!” He shook 
his head as if their ways were past un- 
derstanding. 

“T haven’t finished,” Achison an- 
nounced. “My fee; I say, will be the 
miniature and—a third of the unset 
Kreminoff jewels which the package con- 
tains.” 

Snaith’s face was purple, his eyes bulg- 
ing. He rapped his hand smartly on the 


table. 
What a holdup! 


“God! 
do it, Achison!” 

“T can and I will. One third of the 
jewels—an equal division between the 
three of us—and the miniature, or I lay 
the whole matter before the authorities.” 


GNAITH glared murderously across the 
narrow space between them, but in 
the unruffled gaze which met his own he 
saw no shadow of fear or weakening. 
After a few seconds his eyes dropped. 

“You win,” he said sullenly. ‘“There’s 
no other way out. But—” He broke 
off as if he were choking. 

“T wont see you at the séance of 
course?” Achison inquired placidly. 

“No; we'll have to arrange a meeting 
later. Maybe, though, it would look 
better if you took some one to Professor 
Hammersley’s with you, some one that 
couldn’t even be questioned.” Snaith was 
still resentful, furious, but he had his 
wits about him. 

“A good suggestion.” 
twinkle slid into Achison’s eye. 
Danby.” 

“That revenue agent!” 
was black with suspicion; 
ready to spring. 

“Tt’s an inspiration,” chuckled Achison. 
“Nothing could be more disarming. Who 
would expect the loot to be carried off 
right under the watchdog’s. nose? Be- 
sides, it may relieve you from the too- 
solicitous attentions you complain of. I'll 
tell Danby you have consulted me about 
being shadowed, and that after sounding 
you thoroughly, I am persuaded neither 
you nor Madame Adelbron are engaged 
in any nefarious undertakings at the 
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| present time? The 
around her, I'll explain, is that you really 
have become a convert to spiritism.” 

As he listened, Snaith assumed a some- 
what mollified attitude; there was even a 
hint of admiration in his glance. 

“I dare say, you are right,” he ad- 
mitted, “now that you explain it. But, 
my word, man,’ he reverted sulkily, 
“those terms of yours are steep!” 

Achison merely shrugged his shoulders 
as if to indicate that that was a settled 
matter, and turned to a discussion of 
minor details, such as the appointment 
of a safe meeting-place after the séance 


communicating with Snaith during the 

interim if necessity should arise, and pro- 

vision for various other contingencies. 
When these were all 


| ward the bottle of Scotch. 

|- “Take a Nog gen before you go,” 
he urged, ‘to the success of the enter- 
prise.’ 


costing me just about a thousand dollars 
a drop.” He filled his glass and held it 
up to the light, gazing ruefully at its 
| amber contents. “You collectors!” he 
sighed, and his tone was one of deep 
respect. 


HE next afternoon, Marie Trevelle, 
who was out attending to some shop- 
ping for Madame, was strolling slowly up 


ful meditations, she saw a dark, good- 
looking young man walking toward her. 
Involuntarily she stopped, and then ran 
to him, her pale little face irradiated with 
joy. 

“Monsieur Ramsey! 

Monsieur Ramsey!” 
“Marie Trevelle!” he exclaimed, taking 
both her hands. “Why, what are you 
| doing in this part of the world?” 
“Oh, Monsieur Ramsey!” She was 
| looking at him as Andromeda, chained 
| to the rock, must have looked at the 
shining Perseus. “The good God has 
sent you. To think, when I was so lone- 
ly and at my wits’ end, I should have met 
you!” She smiled up at him, her lips 
| trembling, her eyes full of tears. 

“Come, Marie,” he said kindly; “you 
are all upset! We will go into the hotel 
over there, and have a cup of tea.” 

She was like a child, as they turned 
into the hotel restaurant and he found a 
remote little table. A burden seemed to 
have dropped from her shoulders. 

“Now,” he said, when he had ordered, 
“tell me all about it.” 

“You remember my _ father,” she be- 


* she gasped. “Oh, 








gan, “when you were billeted in our house 
at Tours, how broken down he was, his 


_ business gone? He died.” She wiped the 
, tears from her eyes. 
| with my mother, thinking I could get 


“I went to Paris 


work. There was no finer goldsmith in 
the world than my father, and he had 
trained me well; but I could find nothing 
to do, and my mother was taken ill. Ah, 
it was despair then, monsieur, when one 
day a jeweler to whom I had applied— 
.a mean little man in a mean little place 
—gave me. the address of a lady who 
wished some stones reset. 
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bron, the famous medium. I put some 
bits of glass back in their washed gold 
settings,”—she made a gesture of supreme 
contempt,—‘“‘and the lady examined them 
with great care and asked me many 
questions about myself. Then she 
praised me for my work, and said that 
she wished to engage me as a companion 
on her professional tour to the United 
States. She dreaded being alone, she 
said, in a strange country, and she offered 
me a fine salary. It was a great tempta- 
tion; it meant that my mother could 
have the best of care and medical atten- 
tion for sevéral months, anyway, and at 
the end of that time things might be 
better and I could find work. 

“Monsieur, I accepted, as you see; and 
now,’—her face paled; her eyes dilated 
with horror—‘“I do not know if I can 
ever go back again.” 

“Of course, you shall go back.” Ram- 
sey leaned over and patted her hand 
reassuringly. “I'll see to that. Don’t 
hold anything back, Marie. Tell me 
everything.” 

She shivered, and looked nervously 
about her. 

“T trust you, monsieur. Three days be- 
fore we landed, Madame came to me and 
said: ‘Marie, I have some work for you 
to do, and it must be done at night only.’ 
Of course I was surprised, but she ex- 
plained that she had many handsome 
jewels on which she did not want to pay 
the duty, and that I must reset these 
in her washed gold ornaments in place 
of those colored bits of glass. Then 
she showed the jewels to me. Oh!” Her 
face glowed. “I know stones, monsieur, 
but I had never seen any so gorgeous, 
so beautiful as those. Well, I did as I 
was bid; and although I should not say 
it, it was well done; and then I covered 
them with a preparation which made 
them look dull and lusterless. They were 
not detected by the customs officers, and 
here in America I began to get my spirits 
back, when this morning—this morn- 
ing—” The girl’s voice broke, she 
trembled violently. 

“Don’t be frightened. It’s all right; 
go on,” urged Ramsey soothingly. 

“On the boat,”—Marie’s voice still 
quavered— “Madame had given me a 
miniature she sometimes wore, and which 
she had picked up in a pawnshop for 
nothing at all. She said she was tired of 
it; so I asked for it, and I got her to 
give me a slip in writing saying that it 
was mine. She had been drinking cham- 
pagne for dinner and was in a good 
humor. But the next day she was angry 
about it because Monsieur Achison want- 
ed to buy it, and she said that she 
could get real money for it.” 

“What is.that?” cried Ramsey sharply. 
“Achison, did you say? What was he 
like?” 

“A tall man, monsieur, with gray hair 
back off his brow, and a grand manner. 
I understand that he is a great lawyer 
here in New York. But, oh,”—with 4 
wail,—‘“‘I saw him when he examined the 
miniature and he knew, he knew. ... . 
Why, though, do you look so strangely?” 


RAMSEY ignored the question. “He 
knew? Knew what?” 

“About the miniature. Oh, monsieur, 
T am trusting you as I would the priest. 
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'And now I must give it back, and it 
meant so much to me—my mother’s old 
age, my own future.” 

“Marie! How could a mere old minia- 
ture mean all that to you? What is be- 
hind this?” 

“That,” she sighed, “is the greatest 
secret of all. But I will tell you. One 
day when I was putting Madame’s things 
away, I looked at that miniature closely. 
I had suspected that it was of more 
value than she thought, but I had never 
had the chance really to examine it. 
But,” she broke off, “to tell you what I 
discovered and what that discovery meant 
to me, I must go back a little.” 

“Yes; tell me the whole story,” he 
urged. 

“Before the war, then, my father had 
assisted a wealthy South American, Sefor 
| Sevrilla, in adding to his already largs 

collections, and seeing my enthusiasm he 
had allowed me to work with him. Sefior 
| Sevrilla was and is still, for I ‘heard 
| from him not long ago, especially inter- 
ested in enamel miniature portraits of 
the seventeenth century, particularly those 
painted by the great master of that art 
Jean Petitot. He has secured a large 
number of genuine Petitots, but there are 
a few which cannot be bought, and also 
others which the artist is known to have 
painted, but which have simply disap- 
peared. Among these latter is a minia- 
ture of Elizabeth Hamilton, a famous 
beauty of the court of Charles II of 
England, who later married the Duc de 
Grammont, a French noble of the most 
adventurous and picturesque career.” 

“Surely,” Ramsey interjected; “De 
Grammont of the classic memoirs!” 

“Perhaps?” She arched her brows. “I 
know more of art than literature. How- 
ever, on the day that I had a chance to 
study this miniature of Madame’s, I dis- 
covered that I was not mistaken in my 
conjecture. The Petitot signature was 
there, but hidden under the frame, which 
had been clumsily repaired. 

“But, oh, monsieur!” Her eyes wid- 
ened and darkened with excitement. 
“That was not all. The miniature was 
painted on gold, but it seemed to me 
its gold back was not merely the reverse 
of the portrait. I pried aside the frame 
a little and ran my fingernail under it; 
and so I found a tiny spring. Pressing 
this, the case opened, and inside was 
engraved in old script the letters, ‘E. H. 
to P. de G.’ Of course that could only 
mean, Elizabeth Hamilton to Philibert 
de Grammont.” 

“Seems conclusive,” Ramsey agreed. 
“But even so,”’—with a puzzled expres- 
sion—‘I don’t quite see why you 
wouldn’t sell to Achison when you had 
the chance. He offered to take the thing 
at your own valuation, you say.” 

“Ah! But that was when he thought 
I knew nothing of its value,” she returned 
shrewdly. “And even suppose he would 
have paid as much as Sefior Sevrilla, 
monsieur, there is still the matter of 
sentiment. My father and I had sup- 
plied the Seftor with other Petitot por- 
traits, and I wished to have the pleasure 
of adding this great prize to them. Be- 
sides,” she added naively, “Sevrilla would 
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“And the miniature was mine, mine!” 
she cried despairingly. 

“Tt is still yours, with that paper you 
hold.” 

“No,” she returned hopelessly. “It is 
this way. I have had to take all of those 
beautiful jewels out of their cheap set- 
tings again. Tonight, while the room is 
dark at Professor Hammersley’s séance, I 
am to give them to Monsieur Achison. 
For some service he is doing Madame, 
he has demanded the Petitot miniature. 
Madame told me this morning that I 
would have to give it back, and when 
I refused, she became terribly angry. 
She struck me, and worse still,”—her 
voice broke in sobs,—‘‘she got the paper 
from me and tore it up. Then she threat- 
ened that if I ever told anyone about the 
jewels I had reset, she would have me 
arrested as a thief. So there was nothing 
else to do; I gave.her back the miniature. 

“Monsieur,”—she stretched out her 
hands to him imploringly,—‘“I have lost 
my fortune. I am here in a strange 
country among thieves; for,”—her voice 
dropped to a frightened whisper,—“‘it is 
the Kreminoff jewels they have. I over- 
heard a conversation between Madame 
and Monsieur Snaith, and I know, it is 
so. Now I am even afraid of my life.” 


HERE was a white excitement on 

Wallace Ramsey’s face as he stared 
back at her. He looked cautiously about 
him, Their table was against a wall, 
and there was no one near them. 

“Marie! Marie!” he said in a low, 
exultant voice. “You don’t realize what 
you have done. You have given me the 
opportunity that I have been waiting for, 
that I’ve been living for. There’s an 
old score to settle between this man 
Achison and myself. He’s the greatest 
crook in the world, but I’ve never been 
able to prove it; he’s always been too 
clever for me. But tonight!” He stopped 
in his pean of triumph. “Wait a minute; 
let me think.” 

He sat, hand cupping his chin, gazing 
before him, while she watched him, a 
new hope struggling with anxiety in her 
eyes. 

“T’ve got it,” he said at last. “Listen, 
now, and follow my directions exact- 
ly. Go home and do not mention that 
you have seen me. Be very submis- 
sive and humble. Tonight at the 
séance give the jewels to Achison, just 
as has been arranged. Then leave the 
rest to me.” 

“But monsieur,” she protested in quick 
terror, “if their plans are thwarted, they 
will know that I have done it. They will 
kill me.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he encouraged her 
“I myself will look out for you and 
guard you. But if by any chance you 
should miss seeing me, go at once to this 
house.” He penciled an address upon a 
card and handed it to her. “You will 
find there a lady who is expecting you, 
and all arrangements made for your 
comfort and safety. Now, remember,” 
he enjoined as they rose, “do nothing to 
arouse their suspicions. Carry on, just 
as I have told you.” 

“Yes, monsieur. But how can I thank 
you? I—” Again her tears started. 

“Never mind that now,” he said sharp- 
ly. “You can cry, and thank me after- 
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ward, although it is really I who should 
thank you. Oh, Marie, if I was ever 
able to do any small services for your 
family when I was at your -house in the 
old war days, you have paid them back 
ten times over.” 


HE group assembled in Professor 

Hammersley’s home that evening 
was small but carefully selected. It was 
composed of men of more or less scien- 
tific attainment, whose attitude toward 
the whole affair was speculative, open- 
minded and yet, either passively or active- 
ly critical The only “outsiders,” as 
they might be called, were Achison and 
Danby, who came in rather late and to- 
gether. 

The room into which they were all 
ushered was large and denuded of most 
of its furnishings and ornaments. It had 
been subjected, Professor Hammersley 
explained, to the most rigorous test con- 
ditions. The only feature which offered 
the slightest chance for trickery or con- 
cealment was the curtaining off of one 
cerner with dark, heavy velvet draperies, 
and before the séance commenced this 
was thoroughly inspected and examined. 
| Madame Adelbron, whom the Professor 
| introduced, was completely af her ease. 
| She was used to such gatherings, and for 
the first half-hour or so she kept the little 
company baffled and amazed by the dis- 
play of her unusual powers. 

She submitted without question to 
every test. Clean slates were tied to- 
gether with cords and placed at a distance 
from her. When opened, these were 
covered with written messages to per- 
sons in the room in the handwriting of 
departed friends. She wrote automati- 
cally with both hands at the same same, 
carrying on a conversation with one or 
two persons the while. She permitted her- 
self to be bound hand and foot and tied 
to her chair, and then at her word of 
command, a table rose apparently of its 
own volition and remained suspended a 
few moments in the air. A vase of 
flowers on the mantelpiece was removed 
by some force other than recognized 
human agency and carefully deposited 
on a cabinet at the other side of the 
room. All this was accomplished in a 
flood of electric light. 

Then the room was darkened, and 
Madame, bound as before, passed into 
a trance. For a few seconds all was 
silence, but presently there became au- 
dible the strains of faint music, succeeded 
by a distant chiming as of fairy bells. 

Again in the darkness Madame began 
to speak. The voice which issued from 
her lips was supposed to be that of her 
favorite “control,” and was a shrill, child- 
ish treble. Then out from the curtained 
alcove there floated frail, ethereal forms. 
The cheeks of those watching were 
touched lightly by soft, cold hands. 











UDDENLY, however, the atmosphere 
of twilight aad mystery was invaded 


| by sounds of too material and violent a 


nature to be attributed to the denizens of 
another plane. 

There was the noise of a brief alterca- 
tion in the hall without; then a door was 
hastily burst open, and the lights were 
flashed on full, revealing two men stand- 
ing side by side. One was a police_in- 
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spector in plain clothes; the other was 

Wallace Ramsey. 

While the group within the circle 
gasped and stared in surprise at this un- 
expected intrusion, Professor Hammersley 
came forward and indignantly demande: 
the reason for it. 

The inspector cut him short. .“Sorry 
to break up your party, Professor,” he 
said, “but we have reason to suspect 
that something is being pulled off here 
that you don’t know about.” 

He turned to the startled and some 
what alarmed members of the circle. 

“Gentlemen, we understand that a 
valuable package has been passed under 
cover of the darkness to some person in 
this room tonight. No one’”—he turned 
back his coat and showed his badge— 
“will be permitted to leave, and I will 
ask all of you to stand up. Whoever has 
that package will hand it over at once. 
Otherwise it will be necessary to search 
every one of you.” 

They rose at his demand, and involun- 
tarily each man looked down at the chair 
in which he had been sitting and on the 
floor at his feet. Then with a common 
impulse each thrust his hands into his 
pockets. 

With a startled exclamation Danby 
drew forth a carefully wrapped parcel, and 
stood staring at it, his mouth dropping 
open. 

“T’ve got it, Inspector!” His dry voice 
was cracked with excitement. ‘There 
was nothing in this pocket when I came 
here. I don’t understand. I’m pretty 
quick, but I haven’t an idea when it was 
put there.” 

A focus for the astonished glances ot 
the others, he came forward and laid the 
package on the table. 

The inspector ripped it open, and a 
glory of jewels poured out, rubies, dia- 
monds, emeralds; and among them, in- 
congruously out ef place, was the minia- 
ture in its dingy frame. 

“The Kreminoff jewels!” Danby 
shouted. “I’ve got a description of each 
one of them in my pocket. Wait a min- 
ute.” With trembling fingers he drew a 
slip of paper from his bill-fold, and he 
and the inspector began to check off from 
it the stones in the collection. 

“Beat me to it, didn’t you?” muttered 
the inspector ruefully as they bent over 
their task. “You old fox, pretending you 
didn’t know how it got into your pocket. 
You’ve made a deal with the gang, and 
you know it. Suppose there’s no use try- 
ing to round up any of them nowr 
You've let ’em make a clean get-away, ot 
course?” 

Danby gave no hint of his abysmal 
ignorance as to whom the “gang” might 
comprise. He assumed immediately the 
omniscience he was credited with possess- 
ing. 

“T guess I can lay my hands on them, 
if either Kreminoff or the Government 
wants to prosecute,” he said with all of 
his old confidence-inspiring assurance 
“But it’s my own idea that nobody wants 
to stir up much of a muss. You under- 
stand, of course?” 

The inspector didn’t, but he likewise 
veiled his true state of mind, and nodded 
with an air of profound comprehension. 
He was the more content to do so be- 
cause Danby craftily added: 
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“We'll split the reward fifty-fifty.” 

Meanwhile, as they talked, they had 
completed going over the list. 

“How about this picture?” asked the 
inspector, holding up the miniature. “It 
don’t seem to bé down on the list.” 

“Why, that,” drawled Danby, “if I am 
not mistaken, belongs to Madame Adel- 
bron.” 

“No—no!” protested the seeress, ap- 
parently on the verge of asthmatic hys- 
terics. “I gave it to my companion 
Marie Trevelle over a fortnight ago. She 
told me that it had been stolen from our 
rooms in the hotel the first day we were 
in New York. It is of no value, and so I 
did not report it to the police.” 

“Hold it, Inspector, until Miss Trevelle 
calls for it,” spoke up Ramsey authorita- 
tively. “By the way, where is she?” He 
looked about him with a touch of anxiety. 

But at his question she came forward 
tremblingly, and pressed close to his side. 

“How did you come to make such a 
mistake?” he whispered, frowning. “I 
thought you told me it was into Achison’s 
pocket you were to slip the package.” 

“Tt was, monsieur; but at the last 
moment my heart failed me. He is so 
clever that I was afraid I would never 
see my miniature again. So I gave it to 
the other man.” 


ANBY and the inspector were care- 

fully closing up the box of jewels 
and making such explanations as they 
thought wise to the excited guests. Pro- 
fessor Hammersley was escorting the 
agitated seeress from the room. Ramsey, 
on an impulse, left his companion and 
stepped across to where Achison stood 
leaning against the mantelpiece. 

“Well, once more you play in luck,” he 
said with bitter significance. 

“In luck?” Achison lifted his eyebrows. 
“I’m afraid I don’t know just what vou 
mean. It strikes me that you are the 
one in luck, if it be lucky to perform a 
very meritorious and praiseworthy action. 

“T,” he went on courteously, “have 
been trying to assist my friend Danby in 
the recovery of these jewels in what small 
way I could, but my poor services appear 
trifling beside your dashing coup. I con- 
fess with some humiliation that I have 
hitherto underrated your abilities; but 
trust me, I shall not make that mistake 
again. Indeed, I shall devote my time 
and my energies from now on to seeing 
that you get your prompt and appropri- 
ate reward.” 

Ramsey’s glance swept him carelessly, 
ironically. He was young enough to be 
reckless, and his triumph was great. 

“T’m sure of it, Mr. Achison,” he re- 
plied; “and you may be equally sure I'll 
be waiting for it, hoping and expecting 
to return your attentions in kind. I 
know, too, how glad you are that Made- 
moiselle Trevelle will have her minia- 
ture again. It will make her very happy. 


I must look after her now, though. Good- | 


by, Mr. Achison.” 
“Oh, no,” murmured Achison with his 
courtly bow, “let us say rather, ,‘Au 
revoir.” 
The next story in this series recording 
the conflict of wits between the suave 
Achison and the clever Ramsey will 
appear in an early number. 
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Language _ 
Is Power== 


A mastery at it means greater efficiency, 
broader opportunities, increased income. Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s famous Mail Course in Practical 
English and Mental Efficiency will give you a 
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After a ‘“‘Danderine’’ massage, your hair takes on new life, lustre and 
wondrous beauty, appearing twice as heavy and plentiful. Each hair seems 
to fluff and thicken at once. 


Danderine is “Beauty-Tonic” 
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“This morning, however, I felt better, 
and my business imperatively claiming 
my attention after a week of absence, I 
decided to go to town. 


LEFT the house with the feeling of 

a man who goes out to execution. 
Nevertheless, human nature revolted at 
the prospect of dying without resistance, 
and I went armed. In my pocket was a 
revolver which had beionged to my 
father. He had fought in the Indian 
Mutiny. I was born in India myself. 
Some of his fighting instincts arose in me 
as I walked down to the station fingering 
the weapon in my pocket. 

“Dread oppressed me as I entered the 
train and journeyed cityward. I felt that 
I was going to meet my fate. None the 
less I went about my business, and all 
day nothing occurred, save moments of 
fear, to alarm me. I made up my mind 
to return by a midday train,—would 


'that I had done so!—though perhaps 





it would have made no difference. So 
great a press of work awaited me, how- 
ever, that it was impossible. One hin 
drance after another stood in my way 
and with rapidly rising fears, I was 
forced to remain and see the time slip 
away until the only train that remained 
to me was the seven-thirty. 

“My office is a little room at the top 
of a large building. I keep no clerk 
Most or all of the other workers in the 
building had left while I was still writing 
letters, and the solitude which broods 
over the city in the evening weighed more 
and more oppressively on me every min- 
ute. My nerves were already at stretch 
when I heard something thrust into the 
letter-box. I jumped to my feet, trem- 
bling with premonitions. I heard no foot 
fall along the passage. After a moment 
when my heart seemed to stop, I went 
to the box, and to my horror—drew out 
a piece of paper identical with the one 
pushed into my hand a week before. It 
bore the same solemn words: ‘Prepare to 
meet thy Judge,’ and nothing more. I be- 
lieve I reeled and staggered. I know 
that in a flash of frenzy I flung the door 
wide and rushed into the passage. 1 
could have sworn—I could swear it now 
—that I saw the white dog slink round 
the corner a few yards along the corridor. 

“Trembling in every limb, my head on 
fire, I hastily locked up the office and 
made my way to the station. The build- 
ing seemed quite deserted as I left it. 
I saw no sign of the white dog. Choos- 
ing the most frequented thoroughfares | 
soon reached the terminus without any 
cause for alarm. I remember that my 
heart beat so violently as to make me 
feel faint as I passed the barrier. I 
scarcely dared look for the dog, but with 
an effort of will I did so and assured 
myself it was not there. 

“T chose an unoccupied carriage and 
settled myself in it—waiting, with 
throbbing ‘anxiety, for the few remaining 
minutes to slip away before the train 
was due to start. Those minutes seemed 
vast spaces of time in which the ‘move- 
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WHITE DOG 


from page 47) 





ment of the world had stopped, waiting 
for some catastrophe. At last I heard 
the bell ring. For one wild, exultant 
moment I thought that I was safe. 

“Then, just as the train commenced to 
move, I saw a man running along the 
platform, holding a dog in leash. The 
animal strained powerfully at the lead, 
his nose to the ground. On the instant, 
I recognized it—the white dog! The 
door of my compartment was thrown 
open, and man and dog leaped in. A 
porter slammed the door after them, and 
we were moving fast out of the station. 
Short of throwing myself on the rails 
there was no escape possible. 

“The man was dressed in the garb of 
a clergyman. He was a large, powerfully 
built fellow, strength of mind and body 
marked all over him. He nodded and 
smiled at me as he drew a long breath 
to recover his wind and sat down. The 
dog slunk under the seat, where it lay 
watching me with steady eyes. 

“T cowered in my corner in terror. Had 
I wished to speak, I could not have done 
so. The sight of one of my all-powerful 
foes, visible for the first time, fascinated 
me. I could not take my eyes from him. 
Occasionally he looked up at me from 
his newspaper with a slow, quiet smile 
which seemed to say: ‘All right, my 
friend. I'll deal with you presently.’ 


“| BE train clanged and banged over 
the switches and gathered speed for 
its rush into the dark night and the loneli- 
ness of the country-side. Minute after 
minute I sat there in panic, watching him, 
agonized every now and then by that 
terrible sure smile with which he glanced 
at me. The silence in the carriage was 
the oppressive silence which awaits a 
tragedy to break it with a lightning-flash. 

“Mile after mile the train raced on, 
-and nothing happened. The suspense was 
maddening me. My lips were dry. My 
tongue stuck to the roof of my mouth. I 
could feel a cold sweat beading my fore- 
head. I took out my handkerchief to 
wipe it, and a piece of paper fluttered to 
the ground, close to his feet. I recog- 
nized it. It was the second warning. Be- 
fore I could move, the man bent to pick 
it up. He handed it to me with that 
meaning smile and said, with awful quiet- 
ness: ‘Are you prepared?’ 

“I started with terror and felt some- 
thing hurt the hand which all the time 
had been gripping the revolver in my 
pocket. It was the tense pressure of my 
finger on the weapon. 

“The man nodded and smiled at me 
again. I gasped, feeling certain that my 
hour had come. With the fascination of 
a man trapped and bound, I saw him 
bend sideways and put his hand into his 
hip pocket. Instantly—I know not how 
—there was a deafening report in the 
carriage, and a film of smoke floated be- 
tween me and him. He sank to the floor. 
He rolled slightly with his last gasp, his 
arm outflung. I had killed him! I stood 
fixed with horror. In his hand was— 
not a revolver, but a tobacco-pipe. 
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mint when our doctor, several years ago, pre- 

scribed it for an epidemic of sore throat. You 
know how it runs through a family. 


*‘We like Formamint because it relieves so 
quickly and is so much more. convenient thap 
gargles and sprays, especially for the childten 
who hate such remedies. 


‘*Then you remember the ‘flu’ epidemic. 
How fearful we all were of crowded, stuffy 
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family ‘Formaminted’ their throats and mouths, 
by using’ the pleasant tasting tablets freely, 
whenever there was danger of contagion. 


*‘Formamint must be really antiseptic, be- 
cause none of us had the ‘flu’, and few had 
sore throats, that whole winter. You can put 
our family down as Formamint enthusiasts.’’ 
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which d perspirati can be 
repressed. And without staining the 
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A Big Raise 
in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, If You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others 
who doubled and trebled their 
salaries in a year’s time. 
wondered how they did it. Was 
it a pull? Don’t you think it. 
When a man is hired he gets 
paid for exactly what he does, 
there’s no sentiment in business. It’s 
preparing for the future and knowing 
what to do at the right time that 
doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very 
first time? You thought that you would 
never learn and then—all of a sudden 
you knew how, and said in surprise: 
“Why it’s a cinch if you know how.” 
It’s that way with most things, and get- 
ting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working 
hour, we can show you 4a sure way to 
success and big pay. A large number 
of men in each of the positions listed 
are enjoying their salaries because of 
our help—we want to help you. Make 
check on the coupon against j 
you want and we will help you get it. 
Write or print your name on the coupon 
and send it in today. 


American School of Correspondence 
Chicago, lL, U.S. A 


American School of Correspondence, 
Dept. 
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“For a moment my senses left me. I 
knew nothing. I was brought to con- 
sciousness by a sharp pain in my leg. The 
white dog held me in a savage grip, 
growling in a manner frightful to hear. 
Frenzy overcame me; I kicked and 
fought in vain. Then, suddenly recollect- 
ing the revolver in my hand, I pressed it 
to his head and fired. I was free. Free? 
No, trapped in the swaying carriage 
splashed with blood, its floor heaped 
with the large body of the man I had 
killed. The train was racing along at 
top speed. In five or ten minutes more 
we should stop and the crime would be 
discovered. Mad with horror, I rushed 
to the door, opened it, flung myself into 
the black night. I remember the roar of 
the train passing me as I rolled down the 
embankment, have an impression of a 
bright light whisked away, and then I lost 
consciousness. 

“When my senses returned, I saw the 
light in your house. Clambering over a 
wall, I made my way to it, fainting, 
scarce able to walk, but frantic, it seems 
to me, for help. You kindly took me in. 
For the moment I have respite, but ‘they’ 
have triumphed. By their cunning manip- 
ulation of the forces behind Life, I have 
been tricked into murdering one who to 
all outward semblance was an innocent 
man. In a day or two I shall be stand- 
ing in the dock, and finally my life will 
be violently cut short by my fellow-men, 
accompanied by every circumstance of 
ignominy. Fully, indeed, are they re- 
venged! 

“Now, sir, you know my story; and if, 
after hearing it, you care to call in the 
local police—” 


T that moment there was a sound 

of carriage-wheels on the road. 
They stopped just in front of the house. 
The stranger sprang to his feet. His eyes 
swept round the room in a swift, panic- 
stricken quest for concealment. Then, 
crying: “No! They shall not take me! 
They shall not take me!” he rushed from 
the room. 

Mr. Gilchrist, still spellbound by the 
story to which he had been so intently 
listening, stood for a moment as though 
paralyzed, staring at the open door. A 
familiar whistle from outside, a cheery 
call—“Gilchrist! Gilchrist!”—gave him 
back his faculties. It was Williamson— 
thank God! 

Mr. Gilchrist ran out into the hall, 
found the front door still open from the 
stranger’s abrupt departure, peered out 
into the dark night intensified by the two 
staring eyes of Williamson’s gig-lamps. 

“Come in, Williamson!” he called. 
His voice was joyous with relief. As he 
spoke, he heard swift feet upon the 
gravel. The words had barely left his 
mouth when a violent collision knocked 
him breathless against the doorpost. It 
was the stranger, back again! 

“The white dog! The white dog!” he 
gasped in terror. 

Mr. Gilchrist clutched at him and 
fought for breath to speak. 

“But my dear sir—” he began irritably. 
This was absurd! Of course there was a 
dog—the harmless old white bull which 
was Williamson’s invariable companion. 
He tried to explain, but the stranger, 
tugging frantically to get free, would 
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listen to nothing. With the strength of a 
madman he wrenched himself from Gil- 
christ’s detaining grasp and fled into the 
house. 


Williamson, preceded by his old dog, | 


came up the gravel-path. 

“All alone?” he asked cheerily. 

Mr. Gilchrist hesitated—and then, 
obeying an obscure impulse, lied. 

“Er—yes,” he replied. ‘Come in.” 

The absurdity of the falsehood occurred 
to him at once. Cursing his folly, he 
tried to think of some plausible explana- 
tion as he led his friend to the dining- 
room, where, of course, the stranger’s 
presence would stultify his ridiculous 
statement. He glanced round the room 
as he entered. It was empty! Where, 
then?. His eyes rested on a suspicious 
bulging of the window-curtain. 

He waved his friend to a chair. 

“Sit down,” he said with an assumption 
of normality. ‘“What’s the news?” 

“There’s news right enough,” said 
Williamson, dropping into the proffered 
seat. “Terrible business on the seven- 
thirty tonight. Poor old Hepplewhite— 
shot dead—he and his dog. Ghastly 
struggle, evidently—blood over every- 
thing!” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Gilchrist, 
chilled with a sudden horror. He had 
given no real credence to his visitor’s 
fantastic story. This brutal contact with 
the reality paralyzed him in an awful 
terror at his own false position. What 
was to be done? He strove to think— 
played for time. “And the murderer?” 
he asked, thickly. 

“Escaped—for the moment,” replied 
Williamson in a tone that suggested con- 
fidence in the police. “Here, Tiger! 
Come here!” He addressed the dog, 
which was sniffing uneasily about the 
room. . 

The dog came up to him obediently, 
wagging his stump of tail. He car- 
ried in his mouth a piece of folded paper 
which he had picked up and now pre- 
sented to his master. Gilchrist recognized 
it with a little shock as his friend opened 
it. 

“Prepare to meet thy Judge!” Wil- 
liamson read out with mock solemnity, 
and smiled in superior tolerance of the 
evangelist enthusiasm which had printed 
the leaflet. 

Gilchrist shuddered and thought sud- 
denly of the terrified man behind the cur- 
tain, dimly realizing the significance to 
that overwrought brain of these fatal 
words. He glanced at the betraying 
bulge, saw it move slightly. 

Williamson smiled down into the in- 
telligent eyes of his old dog. 

“Tiger, old fellow,” he said jocularly, 
“you’ve made a mistake—you’ve brought 
this message to the wrong man. It is 
evidently meant for the person who shot 
poor old Hepplewhite. Here,”—he held 
it out to the dog,—“take it to him. Find 
him!” 

The dog took the paper in his jaws, 
wagged his tail with a comprehending 
look up at his master, and ran, following 
the scent which was on the paper, across 
the room. He stopped, pawing at the 
bulged curtain. 

Williamson stared after him in amuse- 
ment. 

“Is he there, Tiger?” he said, humor- 
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ing the intelligent animal. “Have you 
found him?” 
Gilchrist stood speechless. - What was | 


coming next? 


The curtain was flung suddenly aside. | 


The old gentleman stood revealed, 


stepped forward into the room. His_bul- | 


bous eyes were unwholesomely bright. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “I surrender. 


You have won. I might, of course, shoot | 


you,”"—he took a revolver from his 
pocket,—‘“‘as I shot your confederate in 
the train tonight. But I recognize that 
it would be useless. Your Society would 
raise up yet other avengers—” 

Both Gilchrist and Williamson had 
shrunk back in alarm from that brand- 
ished revolver—were unable, in their 
astonishment, to utter a word. They 
could only stare, bewildered. 

The old gentleman looked down at the 
dog which still offered him the paper. 

“I understand—perfectly,” he said 
with a grim appreciation of some sub- 
tlety which eluded them. “In a better 
cause, I should admire the ingenuity with 
which you have utilized means which are 
apparently of the simplest. I do homage 
to your powers, gentlemen. Or perhaps 
you yourselves are only half-conscious 
tools of that occult force you think you 
control—that occult force which has, 
with such singular completeness, worked 
my ruin.” There was a sneer in his 
voice. He turned to Gilchrist. “As for 
you, sir, I congratulate you on your 
faculty of dissimulation. You gulled me 
excellently well. I can only bow in 
acknowledgment of the supreme irony 
with which you beguiled me into telling 
you the miserable story which, of course, 
you already knew far better than I. I 
do not grudge you your triumph. It was 
superbly well-planned. You held me 
without suspicion whilst you awaited the 
arrival—for the last time—of the symbol 
of my doom—the white dog!” His smile 
was an illumination of savage sarcasm. 


HERE was a pause of silence in 
which Williamson glanced inquiring- 
ly at his friend. 

The old gentleman laughed in a mirth- 
less mockery which was hideous to hear. 

“But now, face to face at last with 
you whose monstrous plot I was at least 
able to detect, if I could not baffle it—I 
yet cheat you!” he cried. “I cheat you 
of your complete vengeance! You 
thought to condemn me to the ignominy 
of a murderer’s trial!” He laughed again. 
“I elude you—thus!” 

With a quick movement he raised the 
revolver and fired. 

The two friends, after the moment in 
which they recovered from the shock, 
bent over his body. 

“T don’t understand!” said Williamson, 
horror-stricken and mystified. “Who and 
what was he?” 

Gilchrist answered him in one terse 
word. 

“Mad,” he replied, pushing away the 
white dog, which sniffed innocently at the 
body. 





There will be another unusual story 
by F. Britten Austin in an early issue 
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to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
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cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 
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THE BLUE MOON 


(Continued from page 66) 








Where did she get the phrase? She 
had probably read it years before and it 
had Jain dormant in her mind, waiting 
for the time and place that had now ar- 
rived to bring it to life again. 

“Born to command,” she repeated, her 
chin cradled on her-knuckles, as she ap- 
peared to be listening to the orchestra. 
Born to command—what? A country, an 
army, a pirate ship—anything! Even an 
Emily Faber? She felt a warmth of 
color arise to her cheeks, not anger, 
something pleasanter than anger; and 
though she didn’t know it, her eyes re- 
flected a depth of tenderness which made 
Master Perry more attentive than ever. 

Emily felt his gaze, and although, of 
course, she couldn’t be excused for this, 
she did a trick that every woman under- 
stands: she talked and laughed and 
showed her charming graces, ostensibly 
to the man who was with her, but really 
to quite another mortal! 

You mustn’t think that she did this 
boisterously. To use a racy old expres- 
sion, slightly modified, there was no wav- 
ing of limbs, no bell-like laughter, no 
studied holding of the head so that a 
stranger might admire a clear-cut pro- 
file. No; it was done quietly and subtly, 
but it was done, nevertheless; and in the 
end the stranger could no more help 
being attracted by it than the needle can 
help being attracted to the pole. He 
had been looking around him with a 
slightly quizzical—it might be said a 
slightly .contemptuous—look until his 
eyes caught sight of Emily; and then he 
looked around no more. 

“He—he’s noticing me,” was the half- 
formed thought in her mind, and she felt 
her heart beating faster for the knowl- 
edge. 

Again she became conscious of Perry’s 
glance—and this time aggression was 
mixed with his admiration. 

“That man at the next table,” he whis- 
pered. “He keeps looking at you as 
though he knows you.” 

“Does he?” she murmured. 

“Yes; I don’t suppose you do know 
him, do you?” 

She felt a terrible temptation to an- 
swer, “Not yet,” smilingly. This she 
throttled, and she looked at the stranger 
instead, as though to make sure whether 
or not she knew him. 

Their glances met. 

“No,” said Emily in a low voice. “I 
—I don’t know him.” 

“J shall certainly speak to him in a 
minute,” said the aggressive Perry. 

Emily calmed him with a smile. 

“Don’t notice,” she whispered, and 
hummed the melody which the orchestra 
was playing—outwardly at peace, but in- 
wardly alive to an atmosphere that had 
something electric in it. Out of her 
dreams appeared dramatic tableaux, lines 
of songs that she had heard, memories of 
pictures long since seen. There was one 
in particular, “The Duel,” in which two 
men had evidently stepped out of a 
masquerade ball to settle a question as 
old as Beauty’s smiles. One, dressed “as 


a harlequin, was lying crumpled in the 
snow, while the other, in the costume of 
a cavalier, was departing from the scene 
surrounded by a circle of somber-looking 
friends. 

“Do you dance?” 

“T can waltz.” 

They danced; and every time they 
came around, she stole a glance at the 
stranger at the next table. He was al- 
ways watching for her, and in the fleeting 
moments when their eyes met over 
Perry’s shoulder, the scene took upon it- 
self something of an epic quality in 
Emily’s consciousness—something mys- 
teriously deep, and beautifully sad as 
well—something which she couldn’t have 
defined, not if you could have offered 
her the whole wide world to do so. 

When they returned to their table, two 
business-looking men of rough manners 
were speaking to him who was “born to 
command.” 

“The inspector wants to see you,” said 
one of them. 

“What for?” asked the young man. 

“You know what for.” 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he arose 
and went with them—one just ahead of 
him and the other just behind. 

“There!” said Perry with obvious satis- 
faction as he watched them disappearing 
through the door. “Did you hear that?” 

“No,” said Emily, although her voice 
trembled a little. “What was it?” 

“That man at the next table—I knew 
he was a crook the moment I saw him— 
the police just took him away!” 


yo may recall that in some of the 
most famous parties of history a 
moment arrived when joy was turned to 
consternation and those who had laughed 
a minute before suddenly felt their fea- 
tures hardening into so many masks of 
tragedy. Belshazzar’s feast was such an 
affair—all joy before the writing ap- 
peared, and then nothing but gloom. 
Cinderella’s Ball was such—with the 
stroke of twelve to mark the zero hour. 
And so in Emily Faber’s one wonderful 
night—blessed though it may have been 
with the blueness of the moon—the arrest 
of the young man at the next table 
suddenly caused all happiness to flee in 
such w*~-istakable fashion that Perry 
wasn’t anv.ether sorry to take her home 
as soon as the dinner was over. 

“Tt was seeing that crook arrested,” 
he said, trying to console her. “They had 
no right to do it—in the presence of 
ladies—” 

“No; I hardly think it was that,” said 
Emily, sighing a little. “I think I’m 
tired after my journey. I'll be all right 
again, thank you, after a good night’s 
rest.” 

But she didn’t sleep much. When a 
girl finds her hero, feels his admiration 
and sees him arrested, all within ten 
minutes by the clock, it isn’t exactly con- 
ducive to slumber. Toward morning, 
though, tired out, she fell asleep; and it 
was after nine when she awoke again. 


Perry asked her. 
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“T’ve overslept,” she thought with a 
guilty start. Evidently the maid had 
been in the room, for over a chair by the 
side of the bed was a pretty morning 
negligée from the wonderful suitcase. 

Perry had already gone downtown. 

“But he left these for you,” smiled 
Mrs. Bryce when Emily finally made her 
appearance. “These” proved to be a 
vase full of roses on one side of her 


plate, and a marked copy of the morning 


paper on the other. 


Almost before she looked at the paper, | 


she knew what she was going to read. 
Yes, her hero of the night before was 
in it. 

“Murderous Assault on Importing Jew- 
eler.” That was how the story started. 
It was one of those columns over which 
reporters smack their lips in advance— 
filled as it was with jewels, millions and 
mystery. 

Mr. Ogden Van Arsdale, a millionaire 
importing jeweler, had landed that eve- 
ning from the Olympic with a well-nigh 
priceless ruby in his possession, a ruby 
known to connoisseurs as “The Queen of 
Sheba”—a pure, pigeon-blood gem worth 
anything that an owner wished to ask 
for it—at the very lowest estimate, half 
a million dollars. While passing the 
Cabaret Disraeli, where Emily had dined 
the night before, Mr. Van Arsdale had 
been assaulted and robbed of his jewel. 
“Arrests have already been made,” the 
story concluded, “and the police are con- 
fident of recovering the missing gem be- 
fore morning.” 

“No!” exclaimed Emily to herself, her 
eyes wide with horror. “It couldn’t have 
been he! He’d never do anything like 
that!” 

Just the same, she ate her breakfast 
very quietly, and when she went back 
to her room, there were tears in her eyes. 

“What a silly little fool I am!” she 
sobbed, unconsciously mourning because 
the dream of her life was threatened with 
disillusion; and groping in her hand-bag 
for a handkerchief, that wonderful 
beaded bag which she had carried the 
night before,—she brought out instead 
a small chamois purse—about as large 
as those purses in which our grandfathers 
carried their chan nge, in an age when the 
care of money ha 
art. 

“Why, what’s this?” thought Emily, 
curiosity for-a moment proving stronger 
than grief. “I don’t remember seeing this 
before.” 

Her eyes still bright with tears and 
round with wonder, she untied the string 
and turned the purse upside down. Simul- 
taneously her eyes grew brighter and 
rounder yet; for out of the chamois bag 
rolled a magnificent ruby that glowed at 
Emily with a sort of magnificent passion. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “It—it can’t be 
that!” 
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The House 
of a 


Hundred 
Raptures 


A place of mystery—un- 
known to the police—on 
the waterfront of London. 

If you had been there at 
12 of a foggy night— you 
might have seen thru the 
smoky haze the muffled 
A flash of light—and the faces of 
Their clothes were those of 
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She remembered then that at the 
cabaret her beaded bag had hung over 
the back of her chair; and he who was 
“born to command” might have hidden 
the jewel there, unobserved, when he saw 
the detectives approaching. 

“Yes!” she gasped again. 
ruby!” 

It was indeed “The Queen of Sheba,” 
and if you were that way inclined and 
liked to believe in those delicate fancies 
which have survived walled cities and the 
power of imperiai Rome, you might have 
thought that the Blue Moon had been at 
its work again and had found this price- 
less bauble—as the moonlight finds rip- 
pling waters—and had rippled it slowly 
but surely to the shores of Emily’s 
dreams. 

“And here’s something else in the bag,” 
she thought, taking another excited peep. 

It was a folded business card. “Vin- 
cent J. Harden,” she read, “52 Broad- 
way. Telephone 6225 Broad.” 

The telephone number had been under- 
lined with a pencil, and on the back of 
the card was the hurriedly scribbed mes- 
sage: “Keep it for me. I know I can 
trust you. V. J. H.” 


po MaLY’s first impulse was to tell Mrs. 
Bryce, but she shrank from that when 
she foresaw the advice which Mrs. Bryce 
would be almost sure to give her. 

She’d only tell her to turn it over to 
the police, thought Emily. 

And if she did that, she would certainly 
have to explain how the ruby came into 
her possession—the most incriminating 
piece of evidence that could well be con- 
ceived against her hero of the night be- 
fore. 

“And I don’t believe he did it!” she 
fiercely told herself again, “and I never, 
never shall!” In this she was now re- 
inforced by a piece of feminine logic— 
think of it—to wit: “Besides, he trusted 
me; why shouldn’t I trust him?” All of 
which finally reached the sure con- 
clusion: “Anyhow, it will do no harm 
to hear what he has to say.” 

As a matter of fact, it might be said 
that it did much good. 

You have probably guessed that it 
didn’t take Vincent J. Harden long to get 
up to see Emily after she had telephoned 
his office. Indeed, he came so soon that 
she had hardly finished making her last 
raid upon the wonderful suitcase when 
the maid announced: “Mr. Harden is 
calling to see Miss Faber.” She met him 
in a reception-room at the end of the hall, 
and the moment she looked at him, she 
felt more than ever that he was born to 
command. 

“T knew you'd call me up,” he brusque- 
ly began. “You saw the paper this morn- 
ing? I'll tell you how it happened.” 

“Isn’t that just like him!” breathed 
Emily to herself. “The way he begins 
things!” 

“Last night,” began Vincent, “I was 
passing in front of Disraeli’s restaurant 
when I saw two tough-looking men jump 
on an old gentleman. There were -three 
shots, and the old gentleman went down. 
It happened quicker than I have told it 
to you. I grabbed one of the gunmen, 


“It’s the 


ran him into the coat-room of the restau- 
rant, and held him there till the police 
came. Fortunately they didn’t take my 
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Select the 
Right 
School 


Upon the wisdom of 
your decision may rest 
your future success 


If you are having difficulty in 
making a decision, the intimate 
and comprehensive information 
supplied by our Educational Bu- 
reau is at your service. 








In order that we may most satis- 
factorily assist you in making an 
intelligent and happy selection, it 
will be necessary for you when 
writing to give complete data upon 
the following points:— 

1. Type of school you wish 
—preparatory, college, 
finishing, business, tech- 
nical, art, music,dramatic, 
or summer camp. 

2. Location (City or State). 

3. Approximate amount 
you wish to pay per year. 

4. Exact age, and year you 
will enter school. 

5. Religion and previous 
education. 

In order that information sent 
may be reliable, all data supp: Sed 
by this Bureau is gathered through 
a personal visit to the school. 
Educational Bureau 
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name and address; and as soon as I could, 
I dodged into the restaurant, to avoid 
being taken as a witness, and later spend- 
ing a week or two in court if it turned out 
to be a murder-case.” 

Emily breathlessly nodded—a nod with 
a double meaning: “I believe you!” and 
“Yes, yes! Go on!” 

“Tt was there,” continued Vincent more 
slowly, “that I saw you.” 

He said this almost solemnly, as though 
it were one of the red-letter events of 
his life—and again Emily breathlessly 
nodded, and wouldn’t have interrupted 
him for the world. 

“T hadn’t been in the restaurant long,” 
he continued, “when I saw asuspicious- 
looking character. staring at me from the 
doorway. ‘Oh-ho!’ I thought to myself, 
‘this is one of the gunmen’s friends; he’s 
looking for trouble because I had his pal 
arrested.’ But half a minute later, when I 
felt in my pocket for a match and came 
across the ruby, I_had another guess 
coming at why I was being watched. It 
was clear enough, of course. While I 
was holding the gunman, he had slipped 
the ruby into my pocket, and when he 
was finally arrested, he had managed to 
tell his confederates where the thing was.” 

“Oh, I knew it wasn’t you!” whispered 
Emily to herself. 

“Well,” continued Vincent, “I was sure 
they would soon be after me—so I 
borrowed a trick from them. I knew of 
course that I could trust you—I had been 
watching you for quite a few minutes; 
and there was your bag, over the back 
of your chair. So I scribbed a note on 
one of my cards, slipped it in with the 
ruby, and when you got up to dance with 
your friend and stood for a moment in 
such a way that no one could see me, I 
simply dropped the whole thing into your 
bag; and that’s how it happened to be 
there.” 


\YX/ BEREUPON they exchanged a look 
which, everything else aside, was 
not without significance—the look of 
those who have shared, and are still to 
share, a great adventure. 

“T acted none too soon,” he earnestly 
continued. “The dance was hardly over 
when two huskies came marching over to 
my table. One of them showed me a 
badge, but it didn’t fool me a great deal. 
They said the inspector wanted to see me, 
and took me to the manager’s office and 
searched me—ostensibly, of course, for a 
weapon, but really for the ruby; and 
when they were through, you had gone.” 

Again they exchanged a glance—one 
that had passed a higher grade than the 
one before; and although it doesn’t sound 
exciting, Emily began to get so much 
muted turmoil out of it, that it was some- 
thing near to self-defense that made her 
break her silence. 

“What—what do you think we hac 
better do now?” she asked, altogether un- 
conscious of the plural pronoun. 

“Do now? Oh, yes! I’ve been to the 
hospital. The old gentleman is going to 
recover, but I’m sure he’ll mend a whole 
lot quicker when he knows his ruby’s safe. 
So I thought—if you like—that we'd 
both go over and see him, and give it 
back to him. What do you think?” 

You can probably guess what Emily 
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Write for 17-RB 


SLATE Investment Securities ERY'26 


40 Exchange Place, New York 


Getting Ahead) 


is the ot ate of Peter Perkins and how he ac- 
sepeta oath in high in ten ASEH investing 
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ing stocks - ae of cee 
by making aiene initial deposit- 
balance 20 small monthly payments 


Prorits Can Be Taxen Art Any Time. 





OWN YOUR OWN 
STOCKS IN A YEAR 


Begin To-day 
Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. Buy 


only high grade stocks paying substantial divi- 
dends. First yt i, of purchase price. 
Balance ly payments during year. 
Write aoe for Booklet “‘R’’ 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Cor. Broadway and Wall St., New. York City 
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thought. But when she started up the 
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“Who is that fellow, Bob? He seems to 
know everyone on the ship, from captain to 


I followed Billy Whitson’s curious gazq 
down the broad swee P of the promenade deck. 
Not far from us, in the center of a little group 
of men and women, stood the young fellow 
whose contagious laugh had attracted his atten- 
tion. 

“His name is Meredith,” I said, “talked to 
him for a little while in the smoking room last 
evening. He is one of the most interesting 
chaps I ever met,—seems to have a perfect 
genius. for making friends.” 

“Meredith—you say,—I wonder if it is Vin- 
cent Meredith of the Tricopline Company—if 
it is I should like to: meet him—dquite a noted 
character. Whirlwind success and all that. 
Help me corner him sometime, Bob, will you?” 

I assented, but cornering Mr. Meredith was 
not as easy as it looked. Fie was seldom to be 
seen alone. 

That evening I found him sitting on the 
extreme end of the promenade deck, sur rounded 
by twenty or thirty young people, all singing 
songs under his _ leadership. And the next 
morning I saw him up on the bridge talking 
with the captain. That afternoon I learned 
that he was organizing amateur theatricals, and 
later I saw him swapping stories with some 
Portuguese, steerage passengers. 


I Meet Vincent Meredith 


However, about four-thirty the following 
afternoon we found him unoccupied for the 
moment, leaning against the rail looking out 
to sea. He was far from good looking, and 
his clothes seemed to have been thrown on him, 
but there was something in his manner, some 
intangible charm in his frank way of speaking, 
that was really fascinating. A person just 
couldn’t help liking him at first sight. 

We chatted for a. few moments, and then 

ssed on. “Isn’t he a_corker,” exclaimed 
Bil the moment we were out of hearing. “It 

Vinesst Meredith—I thought it must be 
from what I have heard before, They say that 
he is the only mam in New York without an 
enemy. He has brought off some. of the biggest 
deals in the cotton game,—~and ‘the wonderful 
part of it-is,.that he can’t be’ more than twenty- 
eight, and three years ago nobody had ever 
heard of him!” 

“How did he do it, luck, ‘pull’ or money?” 

“I don’t know, ob,—but if it is possi le, 
I am going to find out before: this trip is over.” 

From that day on .I cultivated Meredith,— 
and I must say I had very few dull moments 
duting~the “rest of the trip. “Since to be with 


The Most Pop 


Vincent A. 





By ROBERT McKENNA 


Meredith was to be with a crowd, I did not 
get a chance to ask him about his amazing 
power until one evening, toward the end of our 


tri 

We were sitting up’ on deck smoking a last 
cigar before turning in. Our friendship had 
become intimate during the voyage and I felt 
that I could learn without giving offense what 
I was aching to know. 

“Meredith, I hope you will pardon me, if 
I seem to be over-curious, but, well, how do 
you do it? You have every man, woman and 
child on this ship at your feet,—I really be- 
lieve the captain would turn around and go 
back to New York if you asked him to,—what 
is the secret? Won’t you let me in on it? I 
don’t want to appear, — e¢r” 


Meredith’s Great Secret 


Meredith turned to me, a frank smile on his face,— 
“Not a bit, old man,—I don’t at all mind telling you, 
although I think you are rather exaggerating my power, 
And as for a secret,—there is no secret to it!’ 

He paused and I saw his cigar glow as he puffed 


t it. 

“It is simply a question of using what you've got— 
the ability to employ ‘natural resources’ on your side, 
Personality developed to the utmost along its natural 
lines —that is all, anyone can do it,’ 

“Oh no, anyone can’t, if they could there wouldn’t 
be any failures, Why -— men do not even know 
what “personality” means, 

“That is true, -they don’t. — they can learn, They 
fist develop it just as quickly and easily as I did, 

sten— 

‘Three years ago I was quite a different person from 
what I am now, I had no friends, not much ambition, 
and almost no ‘hope for the future. In fact, it got so 
bad, I was so completely out of sorte. that I de- 
cited that something must be don My great failing 

med be in my inability to get on with other peo- 
Pes In my social and business life it was the same—- 

2 nonentity, always the ‘fifth wheel to the 


“Meredith smiled reminiscently, 
“Well, I tried for a long time to learn from others 
I watched successful men and tried to be like them but 
without much success, person can’t be Ce wy but 
himself, no matter how hard he tries. That is a law, 
I know because that is just what I attempted, but, as 
I say, with small success, 


Meredith’s Discovery 


“One day, however, I overheard a man talking of the 
very thing I was after, It seemed that a certain Mr, 
Bean had done a wonderful thing, He had put the 
secret of a winning personality down in black and white, 
and given it to the world in the form of simple little 


lessons. 
“T was skeptical, but I_was also desperate. I in- 
troduced myself, got Mr, Bean’s address and sent for 
It came three days later and 


his work that evening. 

I eagerly started to it out, 
had read the first twenty pages, 
different man, Two weeks later, 


“The very day after 
I felt — to be a 
I asked for a raise, a thing I had never had the cour- 
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ar Man I Ever Met 


Meredith, Who Earns $25,000 
a Year Because of His Magnetic Personality 


age to do before, and get it, And after that it was 
just one boost after another, I found friends by 
score, people went =< of their way to do things for 
me, I was jumped from promotion to promotion, until, 
now, making money seems as easy as eating to me. 
“Do you mean to say that you found a personality 
schooling system that— 
“Yes, I do mean it, old man,—and there is such 
a system. The power of personality and how to de- 
velop it reduced to a science, written so every man 
can understand it, and arranged so that he can use 
it, It_is quite the most wonderful thing I have ever 
seen,—I wouldn’t part with it for anything. In fact, 
I hold that remarkable course, ‘Power of Personality’ 
responsible for every single bit of = success 
However, don’t believe it if you do not wish to — 
I will admit it sounds a little ay but it is the treih, 
to your: If you will write 
Conn,, Mr. 
~ Ae send it to you absolutely 


t know whether I really believed it or 
not, ote sounded like a fairy story, ut I was so in- 
terested that x decided to secure the course 
ute I got hom 

Two a oy “fat we were back in New York—and 
almost the first thing Billy Whitson and I did was to 
eend for Meredith’s system, 


I was still an unbeliever when it I_ thought 
Meredith had claimed too much for it, ‘As I opened 
the first of the little booklets I was decidedly ly skeptical, 
= before I had’ read six pages, E realized its true 


¥ star ted putting into practice at once what I learned 
in the first three boars, and I found that I could get 
ae poe | ‘anything I wanted, And all because I had 
arned to put my personality across,—make it work 


came, 


for me, 
Send No Money 
To e ly I meet I recommend “Power of Per- 
sonality."” For young — ., Berting out in life, I 


can imagine no surer way and to older men 
who have all their lives felt, “the. ‘ack of a winning, self- 
confident character I say the same 

ona you are probably as skeptical as I was, You 

too, no doubt, think it sounds too good to be 
Well,—the best way to find out is to try it, 
you can do with ayy no risk, and no expense. 

Send for the course on five days’ free trial, Test the 
lessons, try the ro onc put it thru the stiffest trial you 
know of, en,—if you do not agree with me, if you 
think that yea. can do without them.—send the course 
back and it will not cost you a single cent 

Fill in the coupon below and mail it today, This 
free trial offer may be withdrawn at any time, Re- 

mber, personality is the key to everything you want 

out of life,—friendship, position, wealth, Don’t delay, 
send in the coupon now. 


Pelton Publishing Company __ 

31-W Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
You may send me ‘Power of Personality’’ in nine les- 
sons with =, understandi that I will either return 
these lessons in 5 days if I decide not to keep them 
or I will send you $5.00. 
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the land of the living! 
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CTION is the prime requisite of a good story. You are first and most 
keenly interested in people who are doing something, who are living 
out the drama of their lives strongly, actively, passionately — for this is 

So it is that we strive to make the Blue Book pre- 


Let's 
Get 
Some 


Action ! 


éminently a book of living, vital, action-full stories—stories of people who are 
vividly alive and actively busied in the romance, the mystery and the adven- 
ture of life. Consider, for example, the current December issue; in it you will find: 








“The Strength of the Pines 


“ ° 9 The great West has never produced a more .epcking novel 
Gun-sight Pass” than th one by WILLIAM M NE. 


“ 9 Here we have a tensely dramatic story of the East Indies 
The Black Sheep by H. BEDFORD-JON NES. 

“ e 2 M 9”? A swift-movin » 
Thirty Pieces of Silver extraordinary, by ROBERT J. CASEY. 

“ Cant 99 Seldom has so fascinatin: 
The Missing Hands” 5¢jdom has so fascina 

And there are many other memorable stories by CLARENCE HERBERT NEW, WILBUR 


HALL, JOHN J. CORCORAN, MARSHALL SCULL, FRANK RICHARDSON PIERCE, 
CHESTER CROWELL, and other gifted writers of the living, moving, vital story! 


All in the December Issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


NOW ON SALE 
The Story-Press Corporation, Publishers, 36 S. State St., Chicago 


9? A stirring novel of adventure in the Oregon 
wilderness, by EDISON MARSHALL. 


AC LEOD RAI 


story of Fancy-Dan, gunman 


a story of Chinese life been 
UEL L. DE BRA. 

















| Hahustice) Or:balucn 


You can easily learn Modern Ballroom Danc- 
ing now in your own —no matter where 
you live—by the famous 


Peak System of 


Mail Instruction 


Fox-Trot, One-Step, Waltz, Two- 
Step and latest Ballroom dances 
taught. Courses constantly revised 
to include the newest dance ideas. 
We Guarantee the Peak System 
to teach you to be an easy, graceful 
and accomplished dancer. Equally 
successful with beginners and with 
dancers seeking to improve, and 
learn the latest society -eps. 
New Diagram Method: The result 
of forty years’ pra ctical eupetience. & 
Easily and quickly learned. Thou- ~~ 
sands taught successfully. I can teach you. 
Send Today for FREE Information: Write at once 
for surprisingly low offer. 

William Chandler Peak, M. B., President 
The Peak School of Dancing, Inc. Established 1880 
Room 163 821 Crescent Place Chicago 
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You can do the same. This true, interesting story > os in 
our booklet * “The Master — Re (sent free). America’s 
greatest waltz wri poser shows you how to become 
a skilled piano and orran pi er ner te aot Sen own home, by an 
inexpensive method, R TODAY. 


A Complete C Conservatory ‘Mall Course 
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hall, she had another reflection coming, 
and it didn’t please her any too well. 
“Oh, dear!” she thought. “All those 
things in the suitcase are either for eve- 
ning or negligée.” And drawing a sigh 
she uneasily added: “It’s the old Burrt 


1)? 


Onion again; I’ve nothing else! 


hs seemed to Emily that Vincent was 
very quiet on his way to the hospital. 

“Tt’s my dress,” she murmured, and a 
mean little ache dived down her throat, 
feet first. Like divers in deeper seas, it 
wore leaden soles, and when it reached 
its destination, it planted these leaden 
soles on Emily’s heart and stayed there. 
“Tt wasn’t me he was interested in,” she 
sighed to herself.. “It was that other 
woman’s clothes.” 

Even at the hospital the injured man’s 
gratitude at seeing “The Queen of Sheba” 
again, only lifted the weight from Emily’s 
heart for a few moments. Mr. Van 
Arsdale proved to be a grizzled old gentle- 
man with eyes like a wounded hawk’s, but 
for all his pain, he didn’t let Vincent and 
Emily go until a nurse had written down 
their names and addresses. 

“You'll hear from me soon,” he said, 
and they had to leave him then, his in- 
juries getting the upper hand of his thank- 
fulness. 

“He’s thinking of sending us a reward, 
I guess,” said Vincent, breaking a long 
silence. 

“I’m sure I hope he doesn’t!” said 
Emily, upon whose heart another leaden- 
soled one had just descended. 

“That’s the way I always used to feel,” 
said Vincent; “but this last week I have 
reached a point in my business where a 
very little money would make all the 
difference in the world. ‘A fortune in it,’ 
he grimly quoted, ‘if I can only pay the 
rent.’ Shall I take you back to Mrs. 
Bryce’s?” 

A third little diver joined the other 
two, and his feet had more lead on them 
than both the others put together. 

“Tf you wish,” she said; though what 
she really had in her mind was: “If you 
wish to get rid of me.so soon—” Mourn- 
fully to herself she added then: “Yes, 
it’s my dress; he’s ashamed to be seen 
with me.” 

It had been in her mind that if Vincent 
wished it, she would postpone her return 
to Pudden Hill; but when he left her at 
Mrs. Bryce’s with a vague, “I'll see you 
again soon,” pride came to her rescue. 
The city suddenly seemed hateful to her, 
and she longed for a certain old-fashioned 
cottage on Pudden Hill, with its friendly 
lanes and brooks, where a girl could sit 
and weep a little if she wished, and dream 
new dreams and no one any the wiser. 

“I'll go onthe afternoon train,” she 
promised herself, “and then I'll be home 
first thing Friday morning.” 

Before she went, she told Mrs. Bryce 
about the exchange of hand-baggage, and 
the gentle old lady agreed to hold the 
substituted suitcase and to put an ad- 
vertisement in the morning papers. 

“T never thought I’d feel like this,” 
thought poor Emily as the train rolled 
over the Jersey meadows in pursuit of 
the setting sun. “One thing, though,” she 
added: “I can never feel any worse. No 
matter what happens in the future, I can 
never feel as badly as I feel right now.” 
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“Good Bye, Boys!” 


“Today I dropped in for a last word with the boys at the office. And as I saw Tom and 
Dave there at the same old desk it came to me suddenly that they had been there just so 
the day I came with the firm four years ago. 


“When I started here I was put at a desk and given certain routine things todo. It 
was my first job and I took it as a matter of course. But after a few months I began to 
realize that I was nothing but a human machine, doing things that anyone could do, 
and that I couldn’t expect to advance that way. 


“So I had a talk with the manager and I’ll never forget what he said. ‘If you want to get ahead, put in some 
of your spare time getting special training along the line of your work. We want men who care enough about their : 
future not only to do their work well but to devote part of their spare time to preparation for advancement.’ 


“That very night I wrote to Scranton and a few days later had started studying evenings at home. Why, do you 3 
know, it gave me a whole new interest in our business? In a few months I was given more important work and 
more money. Since then I’ve had three increases, six months ago I was put in charge of my department, and now 
my big chance has come—I’m to be manager of our Western branch at $5,000 a year! : 


“Tom and Dave could never see any sense in my studying nights - a a 
—they said eight hours a day was enough for any man to be bothered mTERMATINMAR @ ~— 
with business. They had the same chance I had—they could have f INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can Fed for the posi- 


been big men in the firm today, But they stood still while I went Huplain, without oblicating me, how 


up to one of the best jobs in our business. It just shows what spare 
time training will do.” 


Every day men who have let the International Correspondence Schools help 
them are moving up to more responsible positions and bigger salaries. Clerks 
have become advertising, sales and business managers; mechanics have become 
foremen, superintendents and engineers; carpenters have become architects and 
contractors; men and boys have risen from nothing at all to splendid positions 
of responsibility —because in spare hours at noon and at night they have learned 
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If you want to make more money, show your employer you’re trying to be 
worth more money. If you want a bigger job, show him you’re willing to 
prepare for it. 


There’s a simple easy way to do it. For 30 years the International Corre- 
spondence Schools have been training men and women right in their own 
homes whenever they had a little time to spare. More than two million have 
stepped up in just this way. More than 130,000 are studying now. Ten thou- 





















sand are starting every month. Present 
Can you afford to let another priceless hour pass without finding out what Street 
the I. C. S. can dofor you? Here is all we ask—without cost, without obli- and No 
gating yourself in any way, mark and mail this coupon. City State 





Canadians send this to 7-26-18 
Sateractional Correspondence Geckos, ontreal, Canada 
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OMFORT, protection from heat, cold and 


dampness, safety from fire, permanence, and 
economy — these are the most important consid- 


erations in home-building. 
them in full measure. 


Hollow Tile affords 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Made in large units of burned clay, with two or 
more air cells, Hollow Tile offers a combination of 
qualities and advantages possessed by no other 


building material. 


Rapid, economical construction is made possible by 
the. large shapes; the burned clay resists fire and 
never decays; the air cells insulate from heat and 
cold, assuring comfort the year ‘round. 


Write to Dept. 3912 for 
our book, “Hollow Tile 
for the Home,” show- 
ing many charming 


homes with floor plans 





MAS[ERTILE 


The Trade-Mark of the 
Hollow Building Tile 
——— an Ea 
guarantee of a product 
made in nce with 
Association Standards 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


REPRESENTING AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
CONWAY BUJLDING, CHICAGO 

















ish this sketch! 


Do you like to draw? Do you want to become an Illustrator? Then 
try your hand at this sketch of Harding and see what youcando, News- 
paper illustrators make big money drawing cartoons. Some cartoonists 


receive salaries as large as the president's, You may be one of those who 
1 


can become a highly paid professional cartoonist. 


of America’s greatest cartoonists, including Sidney Smith, Clare Bris, 


Frank King, and many others will help YOU become a professional. 
We'll Send You “A Road to Bigger Things.” 


If you are serious about developing your talent for drawing finish this 
sketch, and send it to us with six cents (6c) in stamps, stating your age 


and occupation. We will im 
Bigger Things” which describes 


Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
0209 Warner Building Minneapolis, Minn 


mediately mail 
the Federal 


u a copy of “A Road To 


From McCutcheon Cartoon 
in Chicago Tribune 
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In this, however, she reckoned without 
the following- morning papers. She was 
nearly halfway home when a trainboy 
jumped on at one of the stations. 

“All the N’Yawk mawnin’ papers!” 

“T’'ll see if the advertisement’s in,” she 
thought. 

Yes; there it was—under “Lost and 
Found.” “Will the lady who picked up 
wrong suitcase—” She read it over a 
time or two and then she turned to the 
front page to see if there were any more 
news of the ruby robbery. 

“Oh!” she suddenly cried to herse!fi— 
for there, as part of the headlines, were 
the glaring capitals: “Jewel Not Yet 
Recovered.” 

She read the account carefully. It was 
a circumstantial story and left no room 
for doubt. “Up till a late hour last night 
neither Mr. Van Arsdale nor the police 
had received any news of the missing 


m. 

“Oh!” cried Emily to herself again. 
“Then who was the old gentleman at the 
hospital?” 

Suspicion raised its ready head and 
promptly answered her: “He was a con- 
federate of the man who stole the ruby!” 

“Then—then—who was Vincent?” she 
faltered. 

“He?” said Old Suspicion. “My dear 
young lady! Can’t you see? Why, he 
was the man who stole it!” 


hd even then Emily couldn’t believe 
it—Instinct curled its nose at Reason, 
quite in the immemorial manner. It was, 
in short, a mystery—one of those affairs 
in which romantic youth is said to take 
such deep delight; and a few days later 
when a breath-taking check arrived at 
Pudden Hill for Emily, accompanied by 
the line, “From a grateful old man,” In- 
stinct curled its nose higher than ever. 

“I knew that Vincent could never do 
a thing like that!” Emily proudly told 
herself. “It was my dress that frightened 
him off so—and the reporters simply 
didn’t know that the ruby had been re- 
turned.” 

She kept the check intact, but from her 
small store of savings she proceeded to 
do a very human thing which is some- 
times described as locking the stable after 
the horse is stolen. She sent away for 
two striking costumes—one for evening 
wear and the other for afternoon. 

“There!” she thought when they 
arrived.. “They’ve come too late, of 
course—but at least I have them.” 

Meanwhile the old routine of Pudden 
Hill had claimed her for its own again. 
Pending the opening of school in the fall, 
there was the same endless chain of 
dishes, the same monotonous procession 
of washing and ironing, the same ever- 
lasting standing over a hot stove. 

“Oh-hum!” sighed Emily one noon 
after the dishes had been put away. “I 
don’t believe that anything—ever—is 
going to happen to me any more!” 

Snatching a few minutes to cool her- 
self, she went and sat on the steps of the 
porch—and had hardly taken her place 
there when she heard a car throbbing its 
way up the hill from the State road. 

“T wonder who that is!” she thought. 
“Whoever it is, I mustn’t let them catch 
me here!” 

She ran inside and began peeking 
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PROFESSOR HASKINS, 


* * * 


WAS A kindly soul. 


BRIGHT ON some subjects. 


2 * 


i. 
BUT SO absent-minded. 
- 2 


* 


THAT ONE day at the barber’s. 
HE TOOK off his collar. 

TO GET prom 

AND FORGOT where he was. 
AND KEPT right on. 

TILL THE po screamed. 


* m 


AND A barber stopped him. 
HE WAS a great smoker. 


BUT HE’D often put. 


* 


AND THROW away. 
a * * 
THE CIGARETTE. 


* * 


HIS STUDENTS loved him. 
s * a 

HE WAS so full. 
. . . 

OF FUNNY surprises. 


ONE DAY he had a tube. 


> * @ 


OF RADIUM and he told. 
* * o 
THE STUDENTS all about it. 





AND FINALLY, by mistake, 





THE BURNT match in his mouth. 


Every man in the class 
knew the answer 


INSTEAD OF the tube 
7 * > 

HE PULLED out one. 
- + * 

OF HIS cigarettes. 


AND ASKED the class. 


“WHAT 1s ‘the one thing. 
WHICH ‘DISTINGUISHES. 
THIS MARVELOUS substance, 
FROM ALL. others on earth?” 
AND THE dase roared. 
“THEY SATISFY.” 

* 





wrt is it you’ve always 
wanted a cigarette to do? 
You know the answer. Chester- 
fields do it—they not only please 
your taste, they satisfy! It’s all 
in the blend—a secret blend of 
fine Turkish and Domestic to- 
baccos. It puts Chesterfields 
where no other cigarette can 
touch them for quality and 





value. 





With acknowledgments to K. C. B. 
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Cat’s Paws silence the 
annoying clatter of 


hard leather heels. 


They protect your 
polished floors from 
heel marks. 


The name is easy 
to remember 


There are no holes to 


9 
¥\ track mud or dirt. 
And shod with Cat’s 
Paws you walk or 
dance with perfect 


CUSHION safety, because 


TheFoster Friction Plug 
- prevents slipping 




























It makes these heels wear longer 
than the ordinary kind. 

CUSHION HEEL 

So insist that your repair man gives 
you Cat’s Paws. Black, white or 
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FOSTER R BEER fa tan—for men, women and children. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the 
Foster Friction Plug which pre- 
vents slipping. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Many people who have diffi- 
culty in writing with an ordinary 
ven, find in Spencerian Pens that 
responsiveness and pen-ease which 
is bern of true pen steel and per- 
fect writing points. 

Spencerian Pens are personal pens. 
A style for every hand-writing. That’s 
why they write so smoothly and last so 
long. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 
To enable you to find your style and to 
test the superiority of Spencerian P. 


ens, 
we will send 40 different sample pens 
and a pen holder on receipt of 10 cents, 














Fine Medium. 
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through the window, -her heart beating 
a little faster—although that, perhaps, 
was because she had hurried so. 

“T wonder who it is!” she murmured 
again. 

She caught a glimpse of the car—a new 
one and nearly as large as the cottage 
on Pudden Hill; and just for the fiftieth 
part of a second she thought she caught 
a glimpse of a masterful young man at 
the wheel, one who carried himself as 
though “born to command.” 

“Oh, it can’t be!” she breathed. 

It was, though. 

“Tell him I’ll be down in about five 
minutes,” she requested of her wondering 
family; and up the stairs she flew to 
change into one of those striking cos- 
tumes. 

“And if he starts admiring me again, 
with his eyes, as he did that night,” she 
told herself, her thoughts slightly trem- 
bling, “T’ll just be cold to him; oh, how 
cold I'll be!” 


[t wasn’t a long story that Vincent had 
to tell her, but it was told bit by bit— 
one might almost say field by field. 

With the check that Mr. Van Arsdale 
had sent him, he had been able to buy 
an option that had already put him on 
the road to certain wealth. He told her 
that in the pasture. The police had held 
back the news of the ruby’s return in 
order to trap the thieves. He told her 
that in the maple grove. Emily had 
brought good luck to him. He told her 
that in the meadow by the river. 

She was cold to him then—or at least 
she was very quiet; and, drawing a full 
breath, Vincent began to tell her a some- 
what longer story. It was the first time 
he had ever told it, but all things con- 
sidered, he did it very well. 

“But tell me,” said Emily, just before 
they parted for the night, ““wwhen—when 
did you first discover that—that you cared 
for me—so much?” 

“Tt was the second time I saw you— 
the day we went to the hospital. You 
were wearing a beauuiful brown dress— 
it somehow reminded me of gold and 
honey.” 

“My old Burnt Onion!” Emily mut- 
tered. 

“And I said to myself right then and 
there: ‘Just as soon as you are in a 
position to marry anybody, Vincent, this 
is the girl, and the only girl fer you!’ 
Now, wasn’t that true love?” 

Emily hid her face against his shoulder. 

“Oh; Vincent!” she gently cried. “If 
you only knew!” 

It was late when she got to her room 
but it wasn’t too late for her to slip the 
old Burnt Onion on, and look at herself 
in the mirror. 

“You poor old thing, I shall keep you 
always!” she smiled.. “And some night, 
before he goes away—” 

Her hand, straying to one of the 
“traveling pockets,” came in contact. with 
the tortoise-shell spectacles; and drawing 
them out, she spanned them over her 
nose. 

“Once in a blue moon!” she thought. 
“Pop was right.” 

Moving to the window, she looked over 
to the east. The:moon was just rising 
among the sea of clouds—a turquoise disk 
in a bed of cerulean wool! 
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Brunswick could do no less 


than offer a superior phonograph 


HILE the Brunswick Phonograph 

has won its great prestige because 

of its many advancements, it has 
likewise won its place because of the con- 
fidence of the people in the House of 
Brunswick, a concern known for nearly 
a century in American industry. 

For such a concern, with its heritage 
of experience, to produce an ordinary 
phonograph was unthinkable! 

In the Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion are included some of the epoch-mak- 

ingimprovementsthat 
have won fresh ap- 
plause for phono- 
graphic music. This 
method has brought 
an instrument which 
the most critical 
prefer. 

The Brunswick has 
taught people that all 
phonographs are not 
alike. Tonequality has 
become a new issue. 


To obtain real and lasting satisfaction, 
make comparisons. Hear this remark- 
able Brunswick. Become acquainted with 
its superior tone and its overwhelming 
advantages. See if you agree that it 
brings finer tone. 

Remember that The Brunswick plays 
every make of record better. Ask to see 
how our all-record reproducer, the Ultona, 
does it. Hear how it brings out every 
beauty of a record. 

Visit a Brunswick dealer, ask for a 

demonstration. Then judge the tone, 
also the finer 
cabinet work for 
which Bruns- 
wick has long 
been famous. 
Ask also to hear 
Brunswick 
Records, which 
can be played on 
any phonograph 
with steel or 
fibre needle. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 8, Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branch H fi Ley Cities of United States 
exioo and vow 


nadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co. 
= 79 Weljington St., West, Toronto 
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Sumueee | Corona— 
and a Sensible Christmas 


HAT makes a sensible Christmas? 
Perhaps a single gift among many. 
Why not Corona? 


A Christmas one hundred percent sensible 
would never do, of course, but Corona is so 
friendly, so logical, so welcome and, withal, 
so helpful to every member of the family, 
that it finds a place on many a gift table. 





Any day will be a red-letter day that intro- 
duces Coronainto yourhome. It soon be- 
comes the staunch friend of everyone, and 
its convenience grows more marked with 
closer acquaintance. 

Consult your telephone book for nearest Corona Agency 





Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 


$50, with Carrying Case 
Weighs a little over six pounds; 
fetires when not busy into most any 
drawer or cupboard or its own snug 
traveling case. Does standard work, 
neatly and legibly. You can become 
Pte an adept in its use with a 


7 soa practice. 
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WVuat could 


you Enjoy more this 
Xmas than MURAD? 





The Most 
Delightful Holiday 
Gifts Are Listed Here 


Porkumed with the Wonderful New Odor of 26 Flowers 





